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ON THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. 


TE first touched the shore of mod 
\\ ern civilization at Venice—a shore 
washed by the waters of antiquity and of 
quaint provincialism, and strewn with 
the flotsam and jetsam of all times and 
of many strange peoples, yet an entirely 
new land to one who comes from the 
haunts of the simple Tyrolese. 

My rustic pen must refrain from a 
description of this sweet city of the 
sea. Where so many of the world’s 


Vou. LIX. 


| best artists have laid their smoothest verse 


and their most graceful periods in homage, 


no word of mine need 


seek a place. To 


the solemn, spell-bound spirit city of the 
past I offer only the tribute of silent love 
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and admiration. Its crumbling balconies | ing papers and trudged on to their d 


and its slime-grown and water-lapped 
thresholds, the mellow glow of its over 
ripe facades, and the soft shimmer of its 
color-fed lagoons, will attract and enchant 
the beauty-loving world without my help. 

One of its aspects, however, seems to 
me to have received inadequate notice. 
Wreathed within the city of the canals 
and the gondolas, co-extensive with it, 
and growing from the same core of hu 
manity, lies unobserved the quiet and 
hidden city of the streets—a city full of 
strange people, busy with the indolence 
and unthrift of Italian daily life. 





men who had come out from their o 
homes, and were going to their reoy 
bread-winning work, whose round of |j{ 
lies in this strange place, and whos 
miliar daily scenes are these Marve 
which we come so far to see—men 
whom the name America brings on]y 
vague suggestions of New York and Bra 
zil. Ithink this impressed me more t] 
any thing else. 


lal) 


To have a foreigner in 


| the streets turn and look at me as though 


Hoping to catch the first movement of | 


the day, I went out at half past six. In 
France it should have been quite two 
hours earlier; but I struck the very begin- 
ning of the morning life. A sleepy and 
uncombed waiter was giving coffee to a 
few straggling guests on the Riva, drow- 


sy fishermen were just hoisting their 


not he but I myself were the interesting 
object—this is the most unsettling sight 
of all my seeing. 

Little by little business began to tak 
possession of the streets. Bakers’ shops 
and butchers’ shops and fish stalls were 
opened; the din of countless blacksmiths 
and coppersmiths filled the air at every 
turn, as though the making of locks and 


| kettles and chimney-pots were the one 


pointed sails, and one after another the | 


gondoliers of the Piazzetta were creeping 
from under their awnings and stretching 
their languid arms in regret for the ended 
night. About the steps of the Campanile, 
and in every sheltered corner, beggars 
were still dreaming on the pavement. 
The Piazza was piled here and there with 
the chairs and tables at which last night 
delegates from all nations had sat under 
the moonlight, sipping coffee and ices, 


| about them, and withdrew. 


and drinking in the mellow glory of the | 


golden mosaic portals of San Marco. The 


carriers, were picking the last crumbs 
from the clean pavement, and broad day 
filled the whole deserted square. 


usurping industry of the world; loud 
voiced women called all the people to 
come and partake of baked pumpkin, 
fresh and hot; and the melody of min 
gled street cries grew to a chorus of sup 
plication. 

Lately risen maidens lowered baskets 
from their balconies, and fished up cat 
meat, or bread, or onions, or other house 
hold supplies, lowered the coppers for 
payment, gathered their scanty raiment 
The vender 
we knew him at the opera—pocketed his 


|; money, tossed his load to his head, and 
pigeons, lineal descendants of Dandolo’s | 


Turning the corner of the church, and | 


crossing the canal which passes under the 
Bridge of Sighs, I left the Venice of the 
gondola, and penetrated a labyrinth of 
narrow streets—foot-ways only, for no 
which 
led in and out among the houses and 


hoof ever awakens their echoes 


garden walls, up and down over narrow | 


bridges, into little squares where fruit 
women were setting up their stands, and 


where seedy men were taking morning | 


cocktails of black coffee and brandy at 
the tables in front of the catfé, to the 


doors of grand churches where matutinal | 


women were attending mass, and into 


many a cul-de-sac whence the 
must be retraced. 
I met respectable middle-aged clerks, in 


well-worn black, who bought their morn- 


yelled his noisy way down the alley. 

In the Piazza beyond the Rialto, where 
early activity most centres, I took up a 
commanding position at an out-of-door 
table, and ordered my ‘‘ white coffee” and 
bread and butter. What a wonderful 
place it was for breakfasting—just for 
once! What pretty but carelessly clad 
women in black lace head-dresses came 
from each street and went toward the 
church ; what a clatter the wooden pat 
tens made, and what a gabble the news 
boys; what loads of fresh fruit and vege 
tables the women carried past; how the 
urchins gambled for soldi; how unlike 


| every thing was to what we see at home: 
and how unreal one grows to feel himselt 


steps | 


} 


in watching it all! 

The cheap dealers of the 
taking down their shutters and displaying 
their low-priced wares. Boys sat on the 
broad steps munching bread and revelling 
in the yellow luxury of broad wedges of 


lialto were 














BALCONY MARKETING. 


hot and savory pumpkin. The purvey- 
ors of the adjacent quarters were climb- 
ing the steps with whole head-loads of 
grapes, or fish, or vegetables. Over the 
hand-rail, filling the whole width of the 
Grand Canal, lay a fleet of barges un 
loading, with produce from beyond the 
lagoons, or stowing away assorted cargoes 
of white and purple grapes, peaches, figs, 
lettuce, chiccory, radishes, shining white 
onions, carrots, beets, potatoes—the whole 
fresh-colored assortment of green-gro 
cery. On shore the market people filled 
the streets and areades with fish, and 
flesh, and fowl, and fruit, and flowers. 
and the whole air with a tumult of noisy 
traffic. I descended among the throng. 
where customers were importuned on ev- 





ery hand, and 

where sharp bar- 

gains were driv- 
ing in sprats and snails and 
in fractions of the smallest 
fowl. 

Entering a little square 
shut in by high houses, and, 
like most Venetian squares, 

dominated by the unfinished facade of a 
time-stained church, I noticed a singular 
activity among the people. They were 
scurrying in from every alley, and hast- 
ening from every house door, with odd- 
shaped copper buckets on hook - ended 
wooden bows, and with little coils of rope. 
Old men and women, boys and girls, all 
gathered closely about a covered well 
curb in the middle of the square; and still 
they hurried on, until they stood a dozen 
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deep around it. Presently the church 
tower slowly struck eight, and a little old 
man forced his way through the crowd, 
passed his ponderous iron key through 
the lid, and unlocked the well. The ket- 
tles went jangling into it, and came slop- 
ping out again at an amazing rate, and 
the people trudged off home, each with a 
pair of them swung from the shoulder. 
The wells are deep cisterns, which are fill- 
ed during the night, and it is out of amia- 
ble consideration for those who love their 
morning nap that they are given as good 


a chance as their neighbors of getting an | 


unsoiled supply. It is the first instance 


that has come to my notice of a commend- | 


able municipal restraint upon the repre- 
hensible practice of early rising. Few, 


very few, of those who came for water had | 
Their day evi- | 


had time for their toilets. 
dently begins with this excursion to the 
public reservoir. 

Later in my walk I saw a cistern being 
replenished. A barge filled with fresh- 
water lay in a canal near by, and a steam- 
pump forced the supply through a hose 


to the square, where a gutter carried it to | 


the well. The water is of excellent qual- 
ity It is brought through conduits from 
the Euganean Hills, near Padua, but its 


distribution through the city is carried on | 
For a | 
city where the salt sea is the scavenger, | 


in the original manner indicated. 


where ablutions are not de rigueur, and 
where water is not a beverage, the cost of 
laying distributing mains has wisely been 
spared, 

By nine o'clock I had walked some 
miles, and had seen the populace subside 
from its brief spasm of activity and settle 
down to the sweet do-nothing of its daily 
life, and I turned my face homeward. — I 
sought in vain for a ferry over the Grand 
Canal. Iwas lost in a maze of confusing 
streets. Defeated of my purpose, I called 
a gondola, and was rowed ignominiously 
back to my hotel. 

From Botzen I had sent a trunk to Ven- 
ice by freight-train, and I went to the 
station to get it. I was met by a porter 
who had served in the Austrian army, and 
who spoke German. He kindly took my 
Armed with my receipt, | 
was conducted to a freight clerk’s office. 


case in hand. 


He looked through many pigeon-holes, 
and shrugged his shoulders—my trunk 
had not arrived. I expostulated. He 
looked again, and again shrugged. Four- 
teen days should have sufficed, but he had 


| locution was complete. 
| wrote something more, sanded the news 


as yet received no notice of the arriva 
My porter took me to the custom-hous: 
there stood the trunk, covered with 
week’s dust. Back to the freight clerk 
he looked again. No, the freight lette 
had not arrived. I did not want the let 
ter. I wanted the trunk. He shrugged }js 
shoulders; we must wait until the chef 
should come. At last the chefcame. Hy 
remembered having seen the letter, and 
he looked through the pigeon-holes. Hy 
must be mistaken ; it could not have cony 
No matter about the letter, my receipt was 
a duplicate, and I wanted the trunk. The 
chef shrugged his shoulders. Then he 
went off to rummage through a desk at 


| another corner of the room, and at last he 


found the unlucky letter. Then we must 
take the letter to the custom-house. Of 
ficial number one wiséd it, and sanded it. 
and turned me over to official number 


| two. This one looked at the trunk, wrote 
| something on the paper, blotted it with a 
| pinch of dust from the floor, and sent us 


to official number three, who did a long 
sum on it, in triplicate, opened a little 
drawer, took out some sand with an iron 


| spoon, and sprinkled it again. Then num 
| ber four wrote 


illegible signature on 
each of the three sections, sprinkled on 
some sand from box, poured most of the 
sand on to his desk, and sent us to number 
five, who verified the computation, wrote 


| his name three times, sanded, and dis 


The circum 
Number one 


patched us to number one. 


paper he had been reading, and set us free. 
Now we would get the trunk and be off. 
By no means, we must trudge back to the 
station, wait for the clerk to come back 


from somewhere, pay him some money, 


give him the letter, and get his permit, 
duly signed and sanded, and then go to 
the custom-house and carry away the 
property. It has taken the reader—who 
has not skipped—some minutes to read 
this tale. It took me fifteen minutes to 
write it; it took me six times fifteen min- 
utes to go through the evolutions which it 
describes. 

Feeling sure that I should never climb 
another mountain, I had brought from 
Cortina—as a trophy to hang under my 
Mosel oar—the alpenstock with which I 
struggled up Tofana: value, twenty-two 
cents. For convenience I would send it 
as freight to Havre. To allow for the 
slowness of the clerks, we assigned an ex- 
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tra three-quarters of an hour for the busi- 
ness of getting it off our hands, besides a 
half hour for buying tickets and register- 
ing the baggage. In front of the station 


Sas 





Mark it 
soon as possible.” 

But they manage these things better in 
Italy. I must go back and see what ** Ex- 


money. ‘Paid,’ and send it as 





RIVA, FROM THE PONALE ROAD. 


stands a little guard-house, with the de- | 


luding legend, ** Expedizione.” 
‘*Might I send this stick to Havre ?” 
**Sicuro.” 
‘* How much will it cost ?” 
Wemustask. The expeditor goes with 


us to the freight clerk, who answers, | 


‘** More than it is worth.” 
‘Probably, but how much ?” 
‘How much does it weigh 7” 

‘IT don’t know. Weigh it.” 

The expeditor hung it to the hook of a 
steelyard which another man held up: 
‘One kilo” (two pounds). Then, after a 
calculation: *‘ Two francs.” 

‘*Very well; I will stand two francs. 
No matter about the receipt. Here is the 


pedizione” really means. I must give the 
| details very clearly, and the official must 
| make out the papers. Imight go and get 
| my tickets and fight my baggage through, 
and then come back. I came back, at 
ithe end of a half hour and of all my 
patience, and found him still writing. 
| There were three ‘* freight letters,” each 
| as long and intricate as a policy of insur- 
ance, and two long ‘‘ declarations” for 
| the custom-house—giving a description, 
value, ete., ete.* Then we went to the 


* All concerning twenty-two cents’ worth of wood 
and iron, which had not reached Havre twenty-eight 
days later, and probably never will reach there. 
One of those freight letters has got into a wrong 
| pigeon-hole. : 
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freight clerk, and he signed something, 
and | something (sanded), and 
the *‘ Expedizione” man demanded three 
francs anda half. I referred to the con- 
tract fe 


signed 


xr two francs. 

‘Ah! mais! the ‘ Expedizione’ costs a 
frane and a half.” 

At last I Every thing was 
attended to, and we had still seven min- 
to 


was free. 


utes get our seats. I separated Jane 


from a poodle with which, and with whose | 


mistress, of course, she had made friends, 
up bags and bundles, and 
started gayly for the train. 


cathered my 


As we turned into the corridor we saw 


the great doors swing to, and our porter | 


shrugged his shoulders. 

** But what does it mean ?” 

*'Troppo tardi!” 

‘It is only ten minutes past nine, and 
the train leaves at a quarter past.” 


fore the train starts.” 

“Then why in But no, the man 
did not understand English, and no poor 
words of mine could do justice to the situ- 
ation. Jane thought otherwise, but then 
her words are never poor, and on this oc- 


rr) 


casion she showed an approach to genius. 
As a piece of sketchy characterization, the 
estimate she expressed of Italian executive 
ability was worthy of permanent record; 
but she is Gverfastidious in such matters, 
and prefers that her achievement should 
be permitted to remain our private pos- 
Sess1on. 

The train gone, we demanded to see the 
station-master. We were taken to his of- 
fice, and were most politely received. He 
is a large man and a handsome man, with 
that suavity and grace of manner for 
which the rest of his race are noted. He 
listened to our plaint—our vituperation 
had expended itself behind that closed 
door us to express 
the administration 


and he encouraged 
our frank opinion of 
of Italian railways. 


trunk, and the stupid fuss about my stick, 


| thoughts into the didactic channel 
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| tem was still more at fault; they had 
made the grave mistake of copying thi 
methods of France, which were full of im 
perfections, instead of those of England, 
which were so admirable. 

‘We are not English; we are Amer 
ican.” 

‘**Ah! You are American? Iam glad 
to meet you. Kindly take seats, and tell 
me of your systems.” 

Thus the shrewd man _ turned our 
al 


ways so soothing—and he gave us by his 


| attention as a listener almost a compen 


| sation for our annoyance. 


His interest 
We had intended to 


in us grew warm. 


| lunch at Verona, and to go on by the next 
| train to Lake Garda, and take the boat for 


| Riva. 


We would make a great mistake: 
for the king and queen were at Verona, 


| and there would be a festa, which we sure 
‘The doors are closed five minutes be- | 





I told him of my | 


ly should not miss. Really—we knew 
our own plans best, but so it seemed to 
him—we ought by all means to pass the 
night at Verona. He actually dismissed 
us in a happy frame of mind. 

In a calmer mood I return to my convic 
tion that all we hear of the much vaunted 
‘*regeneration of united Italy” is a mere 
enthusiast’s delusion. No nation tolera 
ting such a system of railway administra 
tion as hers holds the germ of regeneration 
any where in its organization. If she is 
ever to acquire it, she must seek it in the 
blood of a race to which the organization 
of our best railroads was possible. 

Now listen to the tale of our sorrows. 
See what it implies to lose a train in Ven- 
ice, and give us your sympathy. 

We rowed back to the Piazza; attended 
the splendid full mass at San Marco; wan 
dered through the unequalled halls of the 
Ducal Palace—the gorgeous seat of the 
government of the great republic; 
lunched at Florian’s caffé; went to Vero- 
na in the afternoon; spent the moonlight 
evening in its vast Roman amphitheatre, 


land in the crowded square, where the 


of the miseries of his baggage-room, and | 


of much incident which one who is travel- 
ling in Italy finds ready to his tongue. 
In such a presence I could not give my 
opinion its ruder expression, but he took 
my meaning, and he accepted it in a sym- 
pathizing spirit. Unfortunately he could 
execute his he deeply re- 


only orders ; 


gretted that they were such as to cause | 


much annoyance to passengers; he could 
tell us of other things in which their sys 





whole town turned out for its promenade, 
and where a good band gave an open-air 
concert; passed the next morning among 
the tombs of the Scaligers, and in the 
noted Veronese churches; and went com- 
fortably to Peschiera in time for the after- 
noon boat. The king and queen had left 
Verona, and of course the ‘‘capo di sta- 
zione” knew it; but he had made them 
serve his appeasing purpose all the same. 

We sat for two hours on the deck of the 








little steamer, moored to 
the wharf.and dined there, 
vateching the’ while the 
manoeuvre of boats with 
pointed jateen-sails, and 
the work of red-capped 
sailors; gossiping with the 
eook, and playing with his 
dog: and dreaming over 
the shimmering blue wa- 
ter, and the hot, hazy, far- 
away shore, where Catul- 
lus lived and wrote, and 
over the fairy crests of 
he mountains which lead 
Tyrol down to bathe its 
feet in the blue waves of 
Garda. 

Some one at the British 
Association’s meeting at 
Dublin read a paper on 
the intellect of animals. 
He cited no ease so re- 
markable as that of Cu- 
chino’s dog, which lives 
This, and 
the steamer which runs to 
Desenzano—fifteen miles 
away, at the southwest 
corner of the lake—start 
from Riva, at the north 
end of Garda. The dog 
was familiar with the 
crews of both, and with 
the other craft, but he had never 
made a trip by her. For a long 
time he watched her course down 


on this boat. 





the other side of the lake, and saw 
her drawing farther and father 
away, until she was hidden by 
the projecting point. One day, 


his mind fully settled to its theory, he | 


proceeded to verify it. He marched de- 
liberately over to Desenzano, took pas- 
sage, came safely to Riva, and went back 
to his familiar kitchen with an air of en- 
tire satisfaction. He could not be induced 
to make another trip by that boat. He 
had ‘* done” it, and had no more worlds to 
conquer in that direction. He had rea- 
soned out a plan of action, and had found 
his reasoning correct. 

Garda is the largest of the Italian lakes 

thirty-six miles long. It was our first 
one, and it must be the bluest lake in the 
world. It starts in the fertile plain of 
Lombardy, and piercing the grand range 
by which this is sheltered, it runs quite 
into the heart of the bare-peaked mount- 
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along its east- 














LEMON GARDENS, LAKE GARDA. 
ern shore Ital- 

ian villages, monasteries, mountain chap- 
els, vineyards, and chestnut groves give 
interest to every mile of the journey. 
After night-fall close-nestling Riva wel- 
comed us to its pleasant lake-side hotel 
terraces. 

Riva has a history such as belongs to 
all towns of good military position lying 
on the border-land between the plains of 
the south and the mountain fastnesses of 
the north. But it has a beauty—an un- 
describable lake-side and mountain-foot 
charm—which attracted us more. Leavy 
ing its past to those who are fresher and 
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LIMONE, LAKE GARDA. 


more eager students, we contented our- 
selves with a simple, inactive absorption 
of the unsurpassed natural beauty which 
clusters about this northern nook of the 
high-walled blue Lago di Garda. We 
were rowed to its plashing fall of Ponale, 
and at night-fall we wandered out over 
its cliff-side road—a road which absolute 
ly clings to the side of the steep and some 
times overhanging limestone precipices, 
and is threaded through tunnels like a 
string through its beads. In more than 
one place a stone dropped from its para- 
pet falls yards out into the water, while 
the rock above overhangs our heads, Mr. 
Ruskin to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Beginning at the level of the lake, it rises 
by an easy but constant inclination to the 
very top of the grand rock which sweeps 
round into the Val di Ledro. As it re- 
cedes, it seems hardly more than a chalk 
mark along the face of the elitf. Not the 


least good thing about Riva is the pleas 
ure in leaving it—by no means the pleas 
ure of leaving it, for a more delightful 
halting-place one need not seek. 

Our return was by the Desenzano boat, 
touching along the western bank of the 
lake, which is more precipitous and far 
grander than the opposite shore, as it is 
more 


prosperous and more populous. 


Some of its villages are at the top of a 


| precipice apparently a thousand feet above 
| the level of the lake. 


One of these, Tre 
mosine, a village of some importance, has 
no other means of communication with 


| the outer world than by a zigzag foot- 


path which leads up the almost vertical 
rock from the steamboat landing. 

The great industry, wherever a little 
soil has been formed at the foot of the 
mountains, is the cultivation of the lem- 
on, the gardens belonging to the rich no- 
bles of the ducal cities. While the sum- 
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ner climate is well suited to the ripening | lazy, vegetative people these must be who 
the fruit, winter shelter is imperative. 


while away their dreamy and untidy sum- 
fhe gardens are studded with tall col- 


mers under the soft breezes which sweep 


— 


} 
4 


TREMOSINE, BY LAKE GARDA, 


umns of brick mason-work,; which sup- | this widest stretch of Italian water! 
port the frame-work of the roof. This is 
in winter covered with boards, and the 
vertical openings between the columns 
are closed with glass. At some points, 
as in the neighborhood of the town of 
Limone, these gardens are so extensive as 
to give a most peculiar effect to the shore. 
Nothing could be more thoroughly Ital- 
ian than the graceful, vine-grown, lazy, 
larger towns at which we touched. At 
Maderno, where much of the shore front 
was occupied by shaded terraces set round 
with pots of aloes and cacti, and where 
the terraces were occupied by slatternly, 
dull-looking women, there was a general 


De- 
senzano, where we landed, has not re- 
sponded even to the summons of the 
steam-whistle. Judging from the man 
ner of those who would have relieved 
| me of the burden of my field-glass during 
the pleasant stroll to the station, I should 
say that beggary was its chief remaining 
industry. Of the station it is not worth 
while to say more than that it belongs to 
the railway which leads from Venice, 
and that it possessed no time-table by 
which we could determine our route and 
our connections. Under this same meth- 
od of administration, instead of spending 
two hours at Brescia, as we might have 
air of abandonment and uselessness, after | done, and where we might have break- 
the best Italian manner. What happy, | fasted like Christians, we were stranded 
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SAN GIOVANNI, BELLAGGIO, ON LAKE COMO. 


for a longer time in an unfinished sta- 
tion-house in Southern Illinois. They 
called it Rovato, the people spoke Ital 
ian, the beggars were polite, and three 
ear-loads of Italian soldiers who belonged 
to our party were playing morra—uno! 
ott! chinque! bam! thump! and there go 
your ten soldi. But for all that, I have 
never seen its match for newness and ecru 
dity save in our own benighted Egypt. 


: : } 
All things come to an end: so did our | 


stifling and hungry halt, and we trun 
dled on through the rich foot-hill ecoun- 
try, among vineyards and campanili, past 





4% 


- 
oe 


Palazzuolo and Bergamo, 
then beside the premoni 
tory and enticing waters 
which lead down to Lecco, 
thence in an omnibus through unheeded 
streets, and hurriedly to our journey’s end 
the deck of a Como steamer. Here at 
last the spirit of haste was laid. Fast or 
slow, early or late, it mattered nothing 
now. Wewere afloaton Como. The aft 
ernoon was only so far gone as to give no 
lengthened shadows: the sky was clear, 
the air was soft, and we had gone out of 
this world into that realm of fancy where 
prose and poetry, art and photography, 
had builded our visions 
“A clear lake, margined by fruits of gold 
And whispering myrtles, glassing softest skies 
As cloudless, save with rare and roseate shadows 
As I would have thy fate.” 

Evening fell slowly; each headland, 
each hamlet, and each mountain-top_ be- 
| came more and more unreal in the fading 
| light, and as the low stars began to glim- 
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mer out of the fleeting western gold, we 
climbed the broad white steps of 
4 palace lifting to eternal heaven 
Irs marble walls, from out a glossy bower 
Of coolest foliage, musical with birds... . 
The perfumed light 
le through the mists of alabaster lamps, 
nd every air was heavy with the sighs 
orange groves, and music from sweet lutes, 
nd murmurs of low fountains that gush forth 
I’ the midst of roses.” 


For even this too was added to our cup. 
Our first halt was at the regal Villa Friz- 
zoni, rich with every luxury which ar- 
chitecture and Italian lake-side gardening 


room, and with simple claret at the deli- 
cate and exquisitely served table d’hote. 
We were easily tempted to borrow from 
the few days assigned to Paris, and to tar- 
ry here until conscience drove us forth. I 
had reserved for my last afternoon's walk 
a visit to the Villa Serbelloni, perched 
high up on the promontory between the 
Lecco and the Como arms of the lake. 
It was a question of taking this walk in a 
sad rain or not at all, for in the morning 
we must surely leave. 
leave Eden itself. 
all forgotten, I 


Leave! As easily 
Conscience and duty 
incontinently engaged 


an at a) 


LECCO. 


could, at the behest of wealth, offer for 
the acceptance of a wife. By that grace 
of good fortune by which the traveller oft- 
en profits, the Villa Frizzoni, unspoiled of 
all its luxury, has become the ‘‘ Grand Ho- 
tel Bellaggio,” and all the season through 
its halls and balconies and terraces, and 
its orange-shaded walks, are gay with the 
life and dress and music of a pleasure- 
seeking throng. If the imagination, rev- 
elling in the charm of Como, needs the 
further stimulus of princes, baronen, con- 
tessi, and Ticino nurse-maids, they are all 
here to be had for the looking. 

Regarded with the cold eye of the cap- 
tious traveller, this hotel fills every re- 
quirement, and from the American stand 
point its scale of charges is incredibly low. 
The best that Saratoga can offer is mean 
and commonplace compared with this, yet 
a bachelor must spend more there for his 
top-story cell and his caravansary feeding 


than need here a reasonable couple, con- | 


tent with a charming second story front 


| quarters for three days more in this ram- 
bling old nobleman’s house, now trans- 
formed into a quiet, homely hotel. We 
had rowed over the lake to the mere- 
tricious Villa Carlotta, we had lounged at 
Cadenabbia, and we had drunk in all the 
riparian delights of this delicious inland 
| sea, but we had conceived no such wealth 
| of beauty, of situation, of vegetation, and 

of scrupulous horticulture as greeted us 
| here at every turn. It is useless to at- 

tempt description ; I simply commend this 
charmed spot as the best earthly represen- 

tation of a veritable fairy-land. The gar- 
| den of Serbelloni is formal and artificial 
| to the last degree; but its formality is en- 
nobled by the majestic rock on whose sum- 
mit it rests; and its art has made cunning 
use of the vegetation of every zone. 





Our 
fellow-guests, though few, were no less 
interesting than those we had left at the 
water-side. 

It carried us back many a long year, 
and brought up the memories of a mad 
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enthusiasm to see again, somewhat sad- 
dened by age and care, but still the same, 
that face which we all knew so well when 





town of 
towns seem to be exempt from the inf} 
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and her magnetic 


presence stirred the most hidden chords 


her wonderful voice 
of the thousands of hearts which beat in 
under the Castle 
1851. She is a grandmother 
who had heard that 
less song saw her only as the Jenny Lind 
of our youth. 

It is something in favor of these hotels 
that they lie at the edge of the quaint old 


unison great dome of 


Garden in 
match 


now, but we 
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BELLAGGIO, 


munities to their conspicuous surround 
Here, whither rich and extrava 
gant tourists have flocked for years, their 
wealth and extravagance have had abso 
lutely no effect upon the simple people 
whom they daily elbow in its narrow ar 
Even the arts by which 
the tourist's money is enticed into their 
careful pouches are practiced with a sim 
plicity and an unspoiled and unassuming 


Ings. 


eaded streets. 





VILLA SERBELLONI 


politeness which make the payment of 
I have 
in mind now a sturdy and hearty oars 
man, rich with more or less authentic 
gossip of those whom he has seen and of 


their modest demands a pleasure. 


those whom he has served, and as proud 
of his position of a Bellaggio peasant 

a leader among the bassi genti—as he 
would be of ducal honors if he wore 
them. He has sat face to face, and has 
chatted familiarly, with thousands of men 
and women of every rank that travels: 


yet he carries himself with the dignity of 


conscious worth, and with the grace and 
native elegance of an Italian peasant 

We crossed the hills to Lugano in the 
coupe of a diligence in a light rain, which, 
as our occasional glimpses of the Simplon 
and the Bernardino showed, was the first 
autumn snow on the higher mountains. 
Still in the rain we sailed down the beau 
tiful mountain lake to the town of Lu 
gano. This journey was made interest- 
ing and memorable by one of those sud 
den and charming companionships which 
spring up in the fertile soil of a traveller’s 
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experiences. We parted at the pier, and | 
may never meet again, but our memory 
of this lovely Italian-Swiss lake will al- | 
ways recall this genial and congenial 
Briton. 

It would be aside from my purpose to 
detail our experiences at Lugano and on 
Lago Maggiore. They continued and | 
they varied the impressions received on | 
Garda, and made eternal on Como. — It is 
almost futile to write fresh lines at this 
late day of what has delighted the scribes 
of all times. Even in the first century of 
our era, the younger Pliny wrote to his | 
friend Caninius Rufus: ‘‘ What are you 
doing at Como? Do you study, hunt, or 
fish, or all three together? For on our 
beloved lake one can do all these. Her 
waters afford fish, her wooded heights 
game, and her deep solitude quiet for | 
study. But whatever you do, Tenvy you, 
and I can not restrain the confession that | 
it makes my heart heavy not to be able to | 
share that with you for which I pine as a | 
sick man for a cooling drink, a bath, or a | 
living spring. Shall I tear with violence | 
these closely fitting bonds, if no other so- | 
lution is possible? Ah! I fear never. 
For before old occupations are ended, new 
ones are thrust upon me, and thus link | 
after link is added to the chain of end- 
less toil which holds me here enthralled. 
Farewell.” From Pliny’s time to ours 
the literature of all lands has lingered 
over these lovely lakes. 

Our route led us to Milan, where we | 
were favored with that rare clear atmos- 
phere which reveals to the Lombard plain 
one of the most majestic of the world’s 
sights. The Venetian Alps, the peaks of 
the Carinthian range, the great Dolo- 
mites, the Gross Gléckner, the Oetler, the | 
entire range of Swiss peaks to Mont 
Blane, with seven-peaked Monte Rosa in | 
the foreground, the Cottian Alps, with 
their pyramidal Monte Viso, the Maritime 
Alps, the Apennines, and the Euganean 
Hills, near Padua, closed almost the en- 
tire horizon with the grandest mountain 
chain of Europe. This view in its entire- 
ty is rarely seen. Nor was our good for- 
tune evanescent, for no cloud, no slightest 
film of vapor, came to screen this glorious 
panorama from all our long road to Turin. | 
Throughout the whole day the grand | 
army of mountain-tops marshalled itself | 
for review, the majestic peaks marching | 


slowly to their ever-changing positions | 
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as we sped swiftly on our way. The ri 


| irrigated sub-Alpine plain was their 


rade-ground, and against the broad } 
banner of an Italian sky stood the sha 


| outlines of theiricy helmets. As the da 
| light died away, the red glory of the A 


pine glow still lifted them out of the co 
ing night. 

Turin was for us only a halting-plac: 
and not even the splendor of its famed 
Superga could delay us. We hastened 
on to those grim valleys where, resistin 
the wicked might of man, the children of 
God through so many sad centuries wit] 


| stood the fiercest persecutions of Ron 


and handed down unspoiled from ge) 
eration to generation the stern hard fait) 
of the pure Apostolic Chureh. As thy 
assumptions and encroachments of Rom 
turned the power of the Church to th 


| worldly aggrandizement of its rulers 
| those who held to the primitive faith 
| were forced to seek shelter in obscurity 


The rugged mountain valleys on the bor 
ders of Piedmont and Dauphiny beecam« 


| their ultimate retreat. Here, long before 
| the protest of Luther, they held the torch 
| of the ancient faith which he labored to 


restore. Here was the birth-place of 
Romish persecution, and here were con 
centrated, from 1308 to the downfall of 
the Inquisition, all the horrors of which 


| fiendish fanaticism has been capable 


Once, and once only, was the last rem 
nant of this chosen people driven from 
these valleys to the refuge of Calvinistic 
Switzerland; but their Glorieuse Rentré: 
under Arnaud re-established the old faith 
in the ancient seat, whence, to this day, 
it sends its evangelists to every corner of 


| Italy. 


It is of the persecutions of this people 
that Milton wrote his grandest sonnet: 


“ Avenge, O Lord! Thy slaughter’d saints whose 

bones ; 

Lie seatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold: 

E’en them, who kept Thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipp’d stocks and 
stones, 

Forget not; in Thy book record their groans, 

Who were Thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll’d 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their 
moans 7 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 

O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 

The triple tyrant, that from these may grow 

An hundredfold, who, having learnt Thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 
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, TWELFTH CENTURY, AT LIEGE. 


PAINTED GLASS IN HOUSEHOLD DECORATION. 


| hopes \LD decoration was never | 


the subject of more ardent inquiry | 


and pursuit than in the present day. 
Furniture, stuffs, silks, paper-hangings, 
carpets, tapestry, glass, metal-work, china, 
the ornaments and accessories of the ta- 


ble—argentum et marmor vetus, eraque 


et artes—lie before the eye of the seeker 
after eesthetic surroundings in a bewilder- 
ing variety of styles. 


Louis Quatorze, the Queen Anne, the Chi- 


Grecian, the Etruscan, and all the free 
Christian modes and fashions, are ran- 
sacked either to furnish relics or to pro- 
vide means of inspiration to the artists 
who are decorating our halls, salons, bou- 
doirs, flats, mansions, and cottages of ev- 
ery degree. 

Among these efforts for obtaining last- 
ing rather than ephemeral embellishment, 
and for rendering ‘‘ ornament conducive 
to instruction,” it need occasion no sur- 
prise to learn that the ancient and long- 
approved method of decoration furnished 
by painted glass is again taking its proper 
rank. Certainly the translucence of glass 
enables the art-collector, if he carefully 
and fittingly use it, to surpass all the other 
decorations of his room in special attract- 
iveness. The window being the open- 
ing to admit light, is always the first 


The Medieval, the | 


attraction to catch the eye. The deep 
warmth of the ruby, the tender content- 
ment of the sapphire, the glow and corus 
cation of the amethyst, the brillianey and 


| cheerfulness of the emerald, the glitter 
| and distinctiveness of the diamond, may 


all be summoned to the satisfaction of 
the least cultivated eye by the infinite 
wealth of the glass-stainer’s art. East 
lake conjectured that the increase of color 


in shade which is so remarkable in the 
nese and Oriental, in their varieties, the | 


Venetian and early Flemish pictures may 
have been suggested by the rich and fas 
cinating effects of the light modified by 
the slight shading on the stained glass 
through which it was transmitted. 

When the making of window-glass first 
came into practice is not even now abso- 
lutely certified. The Roman windows 
were filled with a semi-transparent sub 
stance called lapis specularis, a fossil of 
the class of mica, which readily splits 
into smooth laminz, or plates, as every 
stove-owner probably knows. Glass, both 
white and colored, opaque and transpar 
ent, was made by the Egyptians upward 
of 3000 years ago, and perfected for cer- 
tain uses, as the Cesnola treasures estab 
lish, by the Egypto-Pheenicians who work- 
ed in the isle of Cyprus. Until, however, 
the commencement of the Christian era, 
the material does not appear to have been 
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The colors at these yy 
ods were vivid and _ positiy: 
‘There was no spot left { 
the eye to rest upon; no ni 
tral tints nor secondary colo; 
were introduced. The who), 
of the ground and foliage ws 
filled with intense color, ru} 
and blue invariably prepo: 
derating. The old windows i: 
Strasburg Cathedral illustrat, 
this remark. The leading 
forms were massive and sim 
ple, consisting chiefly of the 
circle and the square, filled up 
with foliated ornament. Thy 
figures, though correct in cos 
tume, were of wrong propor 
tion, vivid in coloring, the out 
line being defined by the thick 
strong lines of the lead, resem 
bling those highly titled per 
sonages represented on the 
old-fashioned packs of cards.’ 

Some of the particulars of 
the manufacture of glass used 
for glass-painting may be in 
teresting here. Mr. Winston's 
Inquiry touching Ancient 

PAINTED GLASS, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, Glass will furnish us with suf 

ficient details for our purpose, 

applied to any other purpose than the | as no writer on the topic of painted glass 
formation of various utensils and orna- | is more reliable, or has to such an extent 
ments, of mosaic works, and the counter- | facilitated investigation into this interest 
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feiting of precious stones. The Romans | ing art. 

combined the most brilliant colors in The glass used in glass-paintings is, in 
their mosaics; and there can’ be little | its original manufactured state, either 
doubt that those mosaies gave the first | 
idea of painted or stained glass for win- | 
dows in the early Christian churches. St. | 
John Chrysostom and St. Jerome speak | 
of ‘windows of divers colors,” and Leo | 
the Third is said to have adorned the win- | 
dows of the Lateran with colored glass 
the earliest instance of the kind that ean | 
be cited with confidence. In the Abbey | 
Church of St. Denis, in France, there are | 
remains of glass windows in color which | 
are supposed to have been the work of | 
Abbot Suger, in the middle of the twelfth 
century. The first painted glass executed | 
in England was in the time of King John; | 
and it is in the eleventh and twelfth cen- | 
turies, during which Norman architecture | 
was best advanced, that the rich and su- | 
perb illustrations of glass-painting were | 
first presented. Specimens in Canterbury 
Cathedral which have never been sur- 
passed remain to this day. SPECIMEN FROM ST. DENIS. 
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hite or colored, The ingre- 
lients of white glass, of which 

lex and alkali are the most 

nportant, are incorporated by 
usion in the melting-pot of 

. glass-house, having been in 
reneral previously ** fritted,” 

e., roasted with a strong 

re in order to facilitate their 

nion. When the vitrification 
n the melting-pot is complete, 
the glass is formed into sheets. 
These are afterward annealed, 

e., suffered to cool very grad 
ially—a process which renders 
them less brittle; and they are 
then ready for use. 

Colored glass is of two kinds. 
One kind is colored through- 
out its entire substance, and is 
called pot-metal glass; the oth- 
vis colored only on one side 
of the sheet, and is termed 
covered or coated glass, 7. e., 
vhite glass covered with a coat 
of pot-metal color. 

Red or ruby glass is almost 
invariably coated glass; other 
kinds of colored glass are gen- 


erally pot-metal glass, but they are not un- | 


frequently manufactured as coated glass. 

Colored glass is formed by adding a 
certain quantity of coloring matter (me- 
tallie oxide) to the materials of white 
vlass, and incorporating these ingredients 
by fusion in the melting-pot of the glass- 
house. It is manufactured into sheets in 
the same way as white glass, and is of the 
same transparency, 

The glass-painter possesses the power of 


coloring white glass, and even of varying | 


the tints of colored glass by the use of 
stains and enamel colors. 


red, may be imparted to white glass by 
the use of silver for staining it; other col- 
ors are produced by means of enamels. 
A stain penetrates the glass to some little 
depth, and is properly as transparent as 
white glass itself. An enamel color only 
adheres to the surface of the glass, with- 
out penetrating it, and is always more or 
less opaque. 

There are three distinct systems of 
glass-painting, which may be termed the 
mosaic method, the enamel method, and 
the mosaic-enamel method. 

Of these the most simple is the mosaic 
method. Under this system glass-paint- 

Vor. LIX. —No, 353.—42 


PAINTED GLASS——-STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. 


ings are composed of white glass—if they 


|}are meant to be white, or only colored 
| with yellow, brown, and black—or else 


they are composed of different pieces of 


| white and colored glass, arranged like a 


mosaic, in case they are intended to dis 
play a greater variety of colors. The 


| pieces of white glass are cut to corre 


spond with such parts of the design as 


| are white, or white and yellow, and the 


colored pieces with those parts of the de 
sign which are otherwise colored. The 
glass-painter in the mosaic style uses but 


| two pigments—a stain which produces a 
All shades of yellow, to a full orange | 


yellow tint, and a brown enamel called 
enamel brown. The main outlines of the 
design are formed, when the painting is 
finished, by the leads which surround 
and connect the various pieces of glass 
together, and the subordinate outlines 
and all the shadows, as well as the brown 
and black parts, are executed by means 
of the enamel brown, with which color 
alone a work done according to the mo 
saic system can be said to be painted 
The yellow stain is merely used as a col 
or. Under the mosaic method each color 
of the design, except yellow, brown, and 
black, must be represented by a separate 
piece of glass. A limited number of col 
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SPECIMEN FROM THE CHAPEL 


ors may, however, be exhibited on 

same piece of glass by the following pro- 
cesses: Part of a piece of blue glass may 
be changed to green by means of the yel- 
low stain. The colored surface of coated 


glass may be destroyed by attrition or the 
application of fluoric acid, and the white | 


glass beneath it exposed to view. This 


may, of course, be wholly or in part stain- | 


ed yellow, like any other white glass. 


Two shades of yellow may be produced | 


on the same piece of glass by staining 
some parts on both sides. But unless 
he adopt one or other of the above-men- 
tioned processes, the glass-painter under 
the mosaic system can not have more 
than one color on the same piece of glass. 
A variety of tint or depth may often be 


observed in the same piece of colored | 


glass, arising from some accident in its 
manufacture. Of this a skillful glass- 
painter will always avail himself, to cor- 
rect as much as possible the stiffness of 


coloring necessarily | 
longing to this system ; 
glass-painting. 

It is a remarkable fs 
that the early artists, b 
fore or at the time 
Albert Diirer, not havin: 
the aids of modern chen 
istry and large factories 
as now, formed thei; 
glass in small disks; yet 
they obtained from th: 
impure and compound 
oxides effects and colors 
unknown in modern 
glass. This ‘‘ defect ef 
fective’ was so highly 
appreciated by Pugin 
that he established smal] 
glass- works in London 
to produce disks not ex 
ceeding six inches in di 
ameter, conveying simi 
lar effects of color. 

Under the ename! 
method the picture is 
painted on white or tint 
ed glass with enamel co! 
ors and stains. 

The mosaic - ename! 
method consists in a com 
bination of the two for 
mer processes, white and 
colored glass as well as 








‘, BRUGES, every variety of enamel 


color and stain being 
| employed in it. The practical course of 
proceeding under each of these three 
| methods is nearly alike. A cartoon of 
| the design is made, upon which are also 
| marked the shapes and sizes of the vari 
ous pieces of glass. The glass is cut to 
these forms, and is afterward painted and 
burnt—/. e., heated to redness in a furnace 
or kiln—which fixes the enamel colors, 
|}and causes the stains to operate. The 
number of burnings to which the glass 
is subjected varies according to circunt 
stances. Itisin general sufficient to burn 
giass with only one enamel color once or 
twice, the self-same operation sufficing 
also to give effect to the stain, if any is 
/used. Where several “enamel colors are 
employed, it is necessary to burn the glass 
more frequently, each color in general re 
| quiring to be fixed by a separate burning. 
| It only then remains to lead the glass to 
| gether, and to put it up in its place. 
| ‘The mosaic system of glass-painting as 
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iow practiced,” further writes Mr. Win 
ton, ‘‘may, I think, be considered a reviv- 
of the system which prevailed through 
sut the Middle Ages, and until the middle 
f the sixteenth century. The glass em- 
loved during this period is similar to the 

odern in its general character, but ma 

terially differs from it both in texture and 
olor. These differences are the more 

rceptible in proportion to the antiquity 
if the glass.” 

The successful application of glass 
painting is, however, restricted very mark- 
edly. ‘* The painter on glass,” Mr. Weale 
irges, In his downright fashion, ** must 
refrain from attempting to imitate oil- 
painting.” On the contrary, he must ac 
quire the conviction that, although these 
two arts have unquestionably a point of 
contact, they nevertheless possess sides 
extremely dissimilar. 


picture is usually placed from the specta 
tor, requires to be treated in a perfect- 
ly distinct manner. It excludes detail, 
which on an opaque surface is susceptible 
of great effect, but which, through the 
transparency of the glass, is lost, even 
should not a defect in the burning have 
done injustice to the talent of the painter. 
But if, after all, the artist be bent upon 
giving to his performance all the harmony 
of an oil-painting, he must sacrifice the 
transparency and the liveliness of the col- 
ors, Which constitute the most beautiful 
feature of this kind of painting. Besides, 
the ‘* presence of the leading and the iron 
bars,”’ which unite the various portions of 
a painted window, and which it is in vain 
to attempt to conceal entirely in the shad- 
ows of the picture, must ever prove the 
rock on which the claim of the artist to 
imitate oil-painting is sure to suffer ship- 
wreck. 

Mr. Winston is still more explicit in 
his caution that there are features in glass- 
painting which render it unfit for the rep- 
resentation of certain subjects. Such as es- 
sentially demand a picturesque treatment 
are better suited to an oil or water-color 
painting than to a glass-painting, the pic 
torial resources of which are more limit 
ed. A glass-painting is incapable of those 
nice gradations of color and of light and 
shade which are indispensable for close 


imitations of nature, and for producing 


the full effect of atmosphere and distance. 
And even if this defect could be over- 
come, the lead or other metal work would 


Painting on glass, | 
m account of the distance at which the | 


infallibly ruin the picture. For these 
reasons it would be improper to select a 
landseape, for instance, as the principal 


FRAGMENT OF DISK OF ANTIQUE COLORED GLASS, 


subject of a glass-painting. <A subject of 
this description, though it might form a 
valuable auxiliary as a background to a 
design, would, if executed by itself, only 
betray the defectiveness of the art in its 
flatness and want of atmosphere. The 
same objection equally applies to long 
perspective views of interiors and the 
like. To these may be added groups of 
figures, or even single figures requiring a 
great display of foreshortening, and com 
positions which do not consist of figures 
confined to the foreground, but comprise 
distant groups carried far into the back 
ground of the picture. 

The subjects best suited to glass-paint 
ings are those which are of themselves 
pleasing objects, displaying the translu 
Of this kind are 
ornamental patterns and designs capable 
of being represented in a simple, hard, 
and somewhat flat manner, by broad 


cent qualities of glass. 


masses of stiff coloring, clear outlines, 
and vivid contrasts of light and shade. 
A group sculptured in bass-relief would 
afford an excellent model, on account oi 
its want of apparent depth and the means 
taken to counteract as far as possible this 
cause of indistinctness—the simplicity of 
the composition, namely, and the sharp 
lights and broad shadows of the figures 
But the glass-painter is best left to his 
own powers of selecting his subjects, if he 
will but be careful to exhibit the translu 
ceney of the glass as far as circumstances 
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ll reasonably allow **T by no means 
itertain the opinion’ 
ing Mr. Winston 
3 to be estimated merely in proportion to 
s sparkling brilliancy and the beauty of 
colors, without regard to its pictorial 
alities. 


we are again quot 











that a glass-painting 
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If this were so, pattern glass 
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paintings should always be preferred to 
picture glass- paintings, and geometrical 
patterns formed of plain pieces of glass to 






Pi patterns enriched with painting. I only | 
issert that the best picture glass-painting 
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that which most fully combines the 
qualities of a good picture with display of 
diaphano is of It 
sught, no doubt, to be a translucent pic 
ure; but it sl 
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iould, amongst other things, 
exhibit the greatest effect of atmosphere 
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7 parted to glass-painting, and which so 
H naterially promote the distinctness of the 
' lesign.”” 








Glass-painting is an art taxing the high- 
The artist, if he 
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pictorial resources, 
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is worth notice at all, is ever advancing. 
Warrington, a worker of European repu- 
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SCREEN.—[ WILLIAM GIBSON, ] 








tation, in his history of stained glass, j 
that the artist in glass-painti 
should be astudent of history, sacred ai 


sists 


profane, well versed in ecclesiastical ay 
civil costume, armor, heraldry, geneal: 


ey, conventionalism, symmetry, coloring 
that 


and the manufacture of colors ; 


= Sa a ee oe 


as 


veil 
5 


should draw geometrically, mechanically, 
and artistically, and strengthen himself 
with a mechanical knowledge of combin 
ing numberless parts to compose a whole, 
of the effect of which he has scarcely an 
opportunity of forming any other than a 
problematical judgment until the entire 
work is erected, and which, therefore, he 
can only acquire by habit and intuitive 
feeling. 

We need not stop to inquire how many 
glass-painters in New York city fulfill 
these exacting conditiédns. We are only 
prepared to maintain that glass-painting 
of a high order of art is accessible in 
this city, and that there is a large and 
increasing demand for it as a means of 
household decoration at the present mo- 
ment. A series of five windows lately 
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FRUIT AND GAME—DINING-ROOM DECORATION, —[ WILLIAM GIBSON. | 


painted for the dining-room of a mansion 
on the western side of the Hudson enables 
us to justify by direct example our em 
The designs oc- 
cupy the lower half of the windows, be 
ing four feet six inches in height by three 
feet six inches in width. With bold vet 


phatic commendation. 


carefully composed outlines are depicted 
the gardener with the vegetables, the fish 
erman with his nets and baskets of fish 
and the various equipments of his craft, 
surrounded by colored mosaics of the 
fruits and growths of the garden. To 


| these succeed the gamekeeper with his 


spoils from the preserve, the huntsma 
and his trophies and his prey, the domes 
the butcher, the baker 
the confectioner, with the delicacies of his 
handicraft e litter 

the subject—whilst close at hand are th: 
vintner and his acolytes, and the several! 


tic proveditori 


lending color and 


attendants ministering to a noble repast 
The figures are partially in mediaeval cos 
tume. The borderings of these inspira 
tions of comfort, good-will, and hospita! 
ity symbolize the invitation and recep 
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tion of the guest and the procession to | 


the feast, with the cook and the obsequi- 


ous domestics, all, by manner and _ the | 


insignia they carry, striving to enhance 
the hospitality of the host himself. Con- 
ceive the rich and varied streams of col- 
or, the reliefs and contrasts of tone, which 
these brilliant mosaic transparencies be 
stow when the light, natural or artificial, 
streams through their several divisions! 
How the festive warmth and good cheer 
of the salle &@ manger are infinitely en- 
hanced by the glowing hues of dress and 
dessert, costume and produce, all belong- 


the ample apartment! 

Painted windows, it has been well said, 
and especially pattern windows, composed 
merely of round glass with a painted bor- 
der, will, in many domestic buildings, be 
found as effectually to exclude the sight 
of some disagreeable object as panes of 
common ground or corrugated glass, be- 
sides being vastly more ornamental. 

Increased evidences of stained glass 
coming into fashion in the shops, the 
houses, the flats, even in the dépdts of the 
elevated railway, poor as the specimens 
may be, are on every side of the city. 
Let us recall a few examples. The win- 
dows of the reception-rooms of a well- 


in the fan-lights of Beatrice, Penelojx 
and Griselda, and emblematic fruits and 
flowers in the lower panels. The casua 
visitor has only to pass the Brunswick Ho 
tel—which, though thoroughly modern 
and only a few years in existence, has it 
dining-room surrounded with old case 


|} ments, furnished from Boston, such as 


might have decorated a thriving hostelry 
on the great North Road of Old England 

and take his course up Fifth or Madi 
son Avenue. Adaptations of old stained 
glass decorations may be here and there, 


and not sparsely, met with, serving as an 
ing, as it were, to the particular uses of | 


ornament for the higher lights, and as a 


| screen for the lower compartments of the 
| first-floor windows looking on the public 


thoroughfare. 

In the glass-painters’ workshops—we 
write these remarks in one of the most 
noted—may be seen devices, at a cost with 
in the reach of the majority, which would 
brighten and illuminate habitations large 
or small. Here are medallion windows 
filled with medallions, or panels, contain 
ing colored pictures, arranged in a sym 
metrical manner, and imbedded in a mo 


| saic ornamental ground formed of rich 


known physician present two historic full- | 


length figures of the Anglo-Saxon period 


studies of the quaint, bright, early cos- | 


tumes, reminding one of Enid, ‘* where, 
like a shoaling sea, the lovely blue played 
into green” —having enrichments of color 
in the upper lights. A Brooklyn resi- 
dence, of ordinary dimensions, possesses 
aun extension dining-room with four win- 
dows representing the Seasons, and in the 
library casements are four charming me- 
dallion portraits of Bryant, Longfellow, 
Dickens, and Shakspeare. The Society 
Library has a solemn memorial alcove 


| colors, highly suggestive and agreeable in 


a sitting-room, whatever be its principal 
uses. Here are pictures without number 
representing successive incidents in a par 
able, a story, or a legend, prose or verse, 
some even bearing effigies, having lighter 


| colors for the edgings of the various pan 


with a southern light showing figures of | 


Knowledge and Prudence, flanked at the 
corners with heads of Homer, Virgil, Dan- 
te, and Chaucer, well draped and habited. 
A seroll records the dedication : ** This 
Aleove was decorated as a Tribute of 
Friendship from Robert Lenox Kenne- 


ily.” No more elegant treatment occurs | 


io us, for an example far away in a lit- 


erary man’s home, than the staircase win- | 


dow designed by the Messrs. Cottier for 
the poet Tennyson, in which figures of 
Dante, Homer, and Chaucer filled the 


principal lights, having three medallions | 


elling and outer border of the windows 
Profuse in fancy are the groups of leaves, 
the maple, oak, ivy, and the parasitical 
plants, as well as the birds and insects, 
and the seroll-work formed of the twining 
tendrils of plants, or boughs, or branches. 
Borders with stalks running up the sides 
of the lights, either in a serpentine man 
ner or straight, from which spring leaves, 
acorns, nuts, fruit, the stalks, maybe, of 
one color, the leaves of another, and these 
introduced on a colored ground. There 
isa very bewilderment, of course, of heral 
die emblems and equipments, the shield, 
the helmet, crown, coronet, crest, man 
tling, motto, highly enriched with bar 
baric gems. At hand are ranged coats of 
arms, or badges, or merchants’ marks, in 
itials of a rich, extravagant form, and 
monograms highly decorated. Attractive 
enough will the common *‘* decorated pat- 
terns” be found, consisting of a number of 
narrow fillets and bands, some colored, 
some ornamented, but for the most part 
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ain and white, disposed in the forms of 


reles. lozenges, ovals, quatre foils, and 
ther geometrical figures, or even simply 
eticulated and curiously interwoven with 
ich other. 

You will not find a prettier fashion of 


brilliant Japanese furniture does not aft 
ford. 

Meanwhile certain simple professional! 
advice may be remembered with profit by 
any novice thinking to use painted glass 


in a considerable degree, as a household 



























































MEMORIAL WINDOW 


putting a story into pictorial form, either 
in old ballad, or a scene or two from a play 
of Shakspeare, or a legend by Longfel 
low, than that of using the slides of a fire 
sereen for one or more diaphanous illus 
trations, bright with delicate and glisten- 
ing color--a kaleidoscope that even the 
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IN SOCIETY LIBRARY. 


ornamentation. The positive colors ought 
to be employed sparingly, and confined 
to the chief points in the composition 
When overloaded with color,the spark 
ling brillianey so desirable in painted glass 
is entirely lost. The general ground of 
the window, for example, should be of a 
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neutral tint suitable in tone to its charac- 








ter and situation In a southern aspect 





this tone should be of a cool gray, and the 





positive colors blue, green, and purple, 
ought to predominate over ruby, vellow, 
In a northern the 
general ground should be of a warm, sun- 





and orange aspect 











ee i ny tint, and the warm ought to predem- 
‘¥ 4 inate over the cold colors. An eastern 
: Ai window ought to approximate in color to 
es a northern, a western to a southern win- 
: fs te dow. 
ae | Forty-five years ago, says Mr. Gibson, 
*% i there was no stained-glass manufactory in | 
fe : the United States. He may be considered 
he. t the father of glass-painting on this side, 


and his museum, old books, and wondrous 





2S Pr 


ino rain in which I had begun my 
journey 


to Roundstone disappeared 


. as the day advanced, when the sun came | 
co forth, and, driving the mist before it, re- | 
ig vealed the beauty of the scenery through 


which 
heather 


we were passing. 


The purple 
furze, and 
brown boggy banks dripping with moist- 


blossoms, the green 





aa ure, seemed covered with innumerable 
if: diamonds; the air became musical with 
a the songs of the birds; and Nature, joy- 
ae?) i ous and hopeful, seemed recovering from | 
ve some malady. As I looked back upon 

the mountains they assumed an entire- 
| ly different aspect: they appeared heavy 
me and sombre while we journeyed at their 
im base, but now their lines were as varied 
q and full of buoyant grace as those of the 
. most noble Alpine scenery. The dreary 


moors were changed to beautiful 
whose waters were dotted with islands, 
and the sky, so long hidden by its humid 


Spaetu-. ae 








3 
) 

By veil, was of the deepest blue, and melted 
- with exquisite gradation of tint into the 
e:. piled-up ranges of the distant mountains. 
“y The soft perfumed air, the glorious scen- 

7 ery, clear and splendid in the sun’s rays, 
a made me forget all fatigue, and my spir- 

Bi its ascended as rapidly as the birds, which 

of i seemed ecstatic in their new-found bliss. | 

nt Lake Ballinahinech, on the borders of | 

i 4] which our road lay for two miles, is one | 

rf i] of the largest as well as the most pictur- 

ay i esque of the watery chain that unites the 
ii Connemara Hills. The whole of this dis- 


trict formerly belonged to the Martins, 
whose castle is situated between the lake 
and the river, surrounded by a forest. 





As 





THE CONNEMARA HILLS. 


lakes | 
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| collections of bric-a-brac of all sorts, il] 
trate the numberless by-paths directly ¢ 
| indirectly connected with the glass-paiy 

| ae art. At the period of Mr. Gibso: 
larrival, a father and two nam 
James, had built a furnace in New Yo 
city, but tried in vain to obtain orde: 
sufficient to form a business. The tw 
| sons became scene- painters; the fath« 
| painted curtains, but eventually returned 
| to England, went into theatrical specula 
| tions, and redeemed his fortunes. Now 
lat least a score of glass-painters may |x 
found within Fifth Avenue and Bleeck 
Street, while perhaps every city of not 
throughout the Union possesses one 0) 
more artists of this attractive craft. 


SONS, 







| we loitered along I pondered upon tli 
| fate of this unfortunate family, whos: 
sway was so recently almost royal. Most 
of us are familiar with the story throug] 
Lever’s novel of the Martins of Cro’ Mar 
tin. AsI gazed upon the tumbling walls 
and the rudely boarded windows of what 
is now a ruin, my thoughts wandered to 
the times when these forests were filled 
| by the warlike followers of the family, 
who heard so often sounded the note ot 
| preparation for those sallies in which 
they encountered their most formidable 
enemy, Edward O'Flaherty, surnamed 
Laider the Strong. These battles, in 
which the combatants were mounted and 
heavily armed, were frequent and severe, 
and when they returned from their vic 
| tory or defeat, as the case might be, they 
celebrated the one or the other with the 
same prodigal festivities. These fightings 
and feastings were not the best means of 
improving an estate or the conditions of 
its occupants, and soon deprived the Mar 
tins of the greater part of what was the 
most extensive property owned by any) 
| untitled gentleman in Europe. 

| For several miles our road was bound 


led by bog on one side and rocks on the 
other. There were no evidences of hu 
man habitation, yet here and there we 
passed a peasant—sdme crippled, all 
plunged in profound misery. I inquired 
the errand of these poor creatures, and 
was informed that it was St. Somebody's 
Day, and they were going to her well 
| near by to be healed. 

‘It’s there beyond,” said a trembling 
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d woman, pointing her skinny finger to 
clump of trees and a stone wall a few 
mdred yards distant. I alighted, and 
alked down the valley to a small inclos 
re which surrounded a well and a with 
ed tree. Near by was a rude stone al 


tar, upon which were numerous of- 
ferings of toys, bits of broken ware, 
uid shreds of many-colored rags 
tied to sticks, and kneeling beside 
it was a group of cripples; some 
moved slowly round the circle on 
their knees, muttering prayers, some were 
telling their beads, others partook of the 
water, while a priest stood by the tree 
reading. This, then, was one of the holy 
wells so numerous in Ireland, to which vis- 
its are still frequently made, in some cases 
as works of penance, either voluntary 
or enjoined, but generally for obtaining 
health, under the auspices of the saint, 
by drinking the waters of the well. Of 
course the day of the patron saint of each 
well is the one chosen for these visits; and 
some years ago, and even now in many 


parts of the country, crowds were attract- | 


ed, not only for religious motives, but for 
love of gossip and meeting with distant 
friends. These wells have kept their rep- 
utation for centuries, the fame of some 


being coeval with Christianity, while that | 


of others probably preceded it, the early 
Christian teachers having merely changed 
the object of worship, leaving the altars 
of idolatry undisturbed. 

At Deraddia we pass the ruins of Toom- 


now remains, as it was torn down during 


Elizabeth's reign, and the stones used for 


building purposes. As we descended into 
a valley, where the dampness of ages seem 
ed to have collected, almost hidden be 
neath some trees was a forlorn mouldy 
chapel, which, to my mind, filled with 


PILGRIMS AT THE HOLY WELL. 


gloomy reflections on the scene I had just 
left, looked unusually sad. Indeed, re 
ligion in Ireland seems full of pain and 


| tears. All the misery and suffering of 


their unhappy lives go to make it one of 
gloom; their votive offerings are rags and 
thorny crowns, not gold and jewels; their 


| chapels are invariably of the most melan 


choly aspect, and the beggars seen praying 


in their dark corners seem, as I remember 
them, entombed alive in suffering and de 
spair. How different from the dainty and 
festive religion of the French! 

As I looked over the flat moors, where 
lake and bog were intermingled, toward 
the sea, I saw Roundstone, perched like a 


| sea-gull, white and shining in the sun, on 


a projecting tongue of land. Its gabled 
houses and irregular hilly streets, its lit 
tle quay which seemed made for orna 
ment rather than use, its little monas 
tery that had crawled out as far as it could 
get toward the sea, gave it a peculiarly 


| novel and striking aspect. Whenever | 
beola Abbey, of which only a gable end 


approach a town I am inclined to form 
my opinion of it from the first distant 
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vlimpse, and prepare inyvself accordingly 


Here 
every step increased my delight with the 
beautiful scenery around us; the sea, as 
if in with the land, came winding 
through the hills and fields, and made its 
home among them, and in gratitude for 
their hospitality reflected its bright 
bosom all their charms: on the right the 
noorlands crept up until they crowned 
with their purple heather the very sum- 
mit of Urrisbee: far baek of us the Twelve 
Pins melted into the sky. 

The hotel at Roundstone held forth no 
On 


to be pleased or uncomfortable. 


love 


on 


eat promises to a tired traveller. 


overcome into the most abject submissio 
and immediately disappeared. 

‘Did you ever see such animals ?” sa 
Flanigan, with the air of a naturalist pry 
posing a knotty question: ‘‘ sure it is no 
fit for a lady or gentleman to be talkin 
to the likes of them. You should let m, 
bate them into dacent manners, ma’am 
before ye condescind to spake to them.” 

The proprietor soon made his appear 
ance. A fat, smooth-shaven man, suf 
fused with a perpetual blush that reached 
even the tips of his ears. This charming 
freshness of complexion was set off by 
gray hair cropped close, a gray cap, and 


ROUNDSTONE, 


alighting I found my way into a parlor 
where gigantic sofas and repellent chairs 
of the fashion of the Empire were in in- 
congruous association with a Connecticut 
clock by two china 
knoeked and rung for some minutes, un- 
til a flurried servant came and regarded 
me in great trepidation before replying to 
my demand, and said the master must be 
consulted. 

‘Where is your master ?” I asked. 

* Troth I don’t know, ma’am.” 

Don't you see the lady is waiting ?” 
said Flanigan, entering the room at this 
** Be off with you and bring the 
He rolled the last word out 
with such an emphasis that the girl was 


guarded dogs. I 


moment. 


proprietor.” 


gray clothes. He eyed me with an air of 


| consternation, which I understood after 


ward when the servant told me in great 
confidence that he was a bachelor. For 
an Irish landlord, there was a surprising 
deficiency of jewelry about his person, 
which somewhat predisposed me in his 
favor. 

‘* Would you put up with poor conva 


| niance, ma’am ?” 


‘* Yes, 1f supportable. * 

‘Tt is too bad, tired as you are, you 
should be wanting shuitable accommoda 
tion. We will try and make you as com 
fortable as we can.” He showed me toa 
neat little sitting-room, plainly yet taste 
fully furnished, with a charming view of 
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. sea, opening into a bedroom looking 
it upon the mountains. Its irreproach- 
ble neapness formed a shining contrast 

what I had lately undergone, and it 


is so cozy and home-like that I at once | 


it relieved. 

| ordered my dinner, and started out to 

ethe town. It wasasmall sea-port that 
t one time seemed destined to become a 
lace of great importance—that of being 

ie starting-point from Lreland to America, 
\ good road was made to it, anda fine pier, 
ult by Nimmo, an engineer who saw in 
ie capacious bay great capabilities. The 
ouses and people were cleaner than in 
ny village I had visited. There were no 
shops, except one in connection with the 
post-office, and a smaller establishment 
vhere they sold whiskey and tobacco. A 
few anxious invalids were standing about 
the doorway of a dispensary, as if the 
nedicines given them could supply the 
fe and strength which their poor food 
uid hard lives could not afford. 

This, like many other places in Ireland 
destined to become of great importance, 
seems to have been thrown into a magic 
spell of sleep by sonte fairy, and only the 
clink of gold and the spirit of enterprise 
can disenchant it. Constables stroll the 
streets looking as vainly for peace-break- 


‘rs as the coast-guard strains his eyes | 


through his glass for smugglers, and sees 
only a solitary law-abiding hooker float- 
ng in to the empty pier. The only rich 
and flourishing place was the monastery 

a spot evidently selected as being the 
most salubrious as well as most fertile in 
the vicinity. 


On my return to the hotel I found that, 


despite all the protestations to the con- 
trary, there must be every ‘‘convaniance” 
here. The table was covered with snowy 
linen; wax candles gave forth their soft 
light in antique stands; beside my plate 
of fine old china was laid the Times, 
which I looked upon as a bachelor’s deli- 
cate attention to a lone woman. 


The dinner was so well cooked and | 


served I had but one regret—that there 
was no one to share it. The absence of 
zreasy, offic'ous waiters, and the attend- 
ing clatter of dish-covers and flirting of 
ancient napkins, permitted me to enjoy 
my repast undisturbed, and inspired me 
with a feeling of ease and comfort. After 
the cloth was removed I took up the pa- 
per and scanned every item. It was three 
days old, but I was assured it was the 


latest news they could get here, so that 
| the horrors of some dreadful murder or 
other tragedy were already somewhat 


softened by time, and their keener edge 
was, as it were, removed. 

I arose early the next day. It promis 
ing to be fine, I determined to ascend the 
Urrisbeg Mountain, which lies immedi 
ately behind the town. The landlord told 
me it would be an easy matter, and as he 
spoke of it as only a hill, [ did not ven 
ture to ask for a guide. I started off fully 
confident of success, but felt a little dis 
couraged when I found the ground was 
marshy. I supposed it would get better 
as I got higher, but it seemed to have col 
lected and kept every drop of rain that 
had fallen for months. Stepping on a 
softer piece than usual, I sunk in far over 
my boots, and floundered helplessly, ex 
pecting every moment to disappear in the 
bosom of the mountain. I made a hasty 
exclamation, when a boy, whom I had ob 
served had left his flocks and was follow 


| ing me with great curiosity, now gathered 


courage to approach me, and offering his 
staff, said, ** Put your foot on this bunch 
of heather, ma’am.” After some time I 
succeeded. He then pulled some heather 
and brushed the black mud from my 
boots, telling me meanwhile that he knew 
the mountain well, for he tended the cat 
tle here all the year round. L[asked him 
if he would go up with me and show me 
the best way. From his reply I under- 
stood it was just what he desired. He 
then said, ‘‘ Always step on these tufts of 
heather; they will be sure to bear you.” 

We seemed to take so many turns I be 
gan to doubt his knowledge, and asked, 
‘Why do you not go straight on?” 

He said, ‘* This is the way the cattle go, 
and they have gone so often, they know 
best.” 

I concurred in his opinion, and patient 
ly followed him until we arrived at the 
point from which he assured me I could 
‘**see powerful.” 

It was a glorious sight, to which neither 
pen nor pencil could do justice. To the 
north lay the wide, level Urrisbeg and 
Urrismore, spotted by almost innumera 
ble lakes, on the left sending forth long 
irregular tongues of land far out into the 
sea, and on the right overlooked by the 
range of the Twelve Pins, here taking 
shapes again new, the only sign of human 
habitation in the vast expanse being the 
village of Clifden, seen far in the distance. 
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The whole formed a scene of strange and 
| felt at last the foree 
of the name Connemara, which signifies 
Toward the east the 


savage grandeur 


bays of the sea, 
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* THERE, MA’AM, IS AMERICA.” 


mountains gave every variety of form and 

color, their rugged granite sides here bare 

and there clothed with the richest verdure. 

The golden grain fields that occasionally 

shone forth upon their base looked like 

precious gems dropped in these wilds from 

the hand of civilization. Tothe west was 

the broad Atlantic, dotted by islands as | 
far as the eye could reach. 

I began to feel the effects of my exer- 
tions, and selected a cozy nook behind a 
pile of stones—in Ireland there are so 
many stones, and people have so little to 
do, that the habit of piling them up has 
hecome a national peculiarity, like whit- 
tling sticks in America—and partook of 
my luncheon. 
life and hopes. 


I asked my guide of his | 
He replied that he was 
an orphan, and earned his living asa herd, | 
spending most of his time on the mount 
ains with the cattle; but he was learning 
to read, and saving his earnings, such as | 
they were, to buy books. | 
‘And will you always be a herd?” I | 
asked, | 
‘*No, ma’am,” he replied, ‘‘ for I will | 
go to America when I am big enough.” | 





And mounting upon a rock above me 
pointed to where the sea and sky ble: 
ed into a silver mist, and said, ‘* Ther 
ma’am, is America.” As I looked into | 
handsome, thoughtful eyes I saw in the 
the hopeful gaze of his ancestors, wh 
from that same spot, perhaps, had point 
ed to where O'Breasil, the enchanted is 
ands, lay. Is it too much to say that 
the serious, handsome face and manly fig 
ure of this boy, who was saving pennies 
to pay his passage, as he said, to the Prom 
ised Land, I saw the father of a futw 
President, or of one whose name would 
perhaps, be a pride for Americans ? 

Having endeavored by a sketch to re 
produce the singular scene atforded by thx 
multitude of lakes below me, I prepared 
to descend. My guide trudged on patient 
ly, carrying my basket, while I searched 
for secure footing. A sharp ledge of gran 
ite made such an inviting place of rest 
that I concluded to take my farewell of 
W hile sitting 
there dreaming of the legends of sea and 
land that are so familiar to every peasant, 
[I descried a curious little cabin perched in 
a nook. It was hardly large enough for 
a human habitation; I therefore inferred 
it might be the winter residence of the 
famous good people. I called to Tom to 
ask some particulars. At this moment 
the weird figure of an old man clothed in 
rags emerged from the cabin as if from 
the bowels of the earth. As he stood be 
side his habitation it was only breast-high. 
L told him I thought his habitation had 
been an abode for the fairies. He laugh 
ed, and said ‘*it was not, but a very good 
warm place, God bless it!” 

‘** But surely you can not stand up in it 7” 

‘There is no need, your honor, ma’am. 
I can come outside to do that, and when 
I am within I can either go to bed or sit 
down. My daughter lives with me, and 
she’s not very big; and so, vou see, as far 
as regards a potato for the pot and com 
fortable wearables, we are as well off as 
any of the gentry. For that matter, bet- 


the scene before going on. 


| ter, for nobody bothers us at all.” 


His wearables, by which he meant his 


| clothing, were composed of scraps gather- 
}ed, one might think, from a variety of 


I do not know whether it was 
because he had not had any one to talk to 
for a long time, or because I was a good 
listener, but he began with volubility and 
animation of gesture to tell me of the 
mountain and its legends. 


sources. 
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‘There's no respecting any thing in 
ese times,” he said. Would you be- 
ve it, that nowadays they shoot the 
ls off on the islands there as carelessly 
they would catch herrings ¢” 
Why, is it wrong to do so?” I asked 
Indeed, then, it is; for, begging your 
nor’s pardon, they are just the souls of 
e departed that have to put on them 
ipes for penance, but at the end of the 
orld they will get free and go among 
blessed. They say,” he continued, 


that once in every hundred years one 
of them has its natural form for twelve 
hours; that is, they lay aside their skins, 
which they must put on when the sun 
sets, and return to the water.” 

While he was talking to me I saw a 
head emerge from the little doorway. 
Finally his daughter, as I supposed she 
was, grew impatient, and came in view, 
spoon in hand, to tell the old man that 
his stirabout awaited him. 

‘* Would your honor look into the cab- 


in, though it’s a poor place to ask you to 


see ? 


Curiosity as to its structure and accom- 
modation led me to accept the invitation. 


It certainly was the smallest place two 
human beings ever contrived to exist in 
A mass of heather and ferns was piled in 
one corner, which evidently served for 
beds: a fire smouldered on some stones, 
and the smoke found vent through the 
door, there being no chimney; a pot of 
stirabout hung upon a hook secured by 
a rope of straw; a small stool (on which 
stood an ancient candlestick), a curious 
three-legged chair, a wooden mug (called 


a mether), a basket (which served as a 


dish from which they ate their potatoes, 
and a cradle in families boasting of an in 
fant), and an iron pot, completed the list 
of their household goods and chattels 
The lover of bibelots who has sought in 
Holland and Belgium, or in a shop of a 
marchand de bric-c-brac in Paris, for the 
charmingly simple and graceful objects 
of daily use belonging to the Middle 
Ages, would readily recognize the anti 
types of candlesticks and chairs whieh 
he has encountered in his researches 
The pointed top of the candlestick forms 
the snuffers, the candle being taken from 


| its socket, which is raised in order to open 
| the apex to cut the wick. 
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ed about him with a certain pride, and 
told me it was very warm and comforta- 
ble, as there were no windows to let the 
airin. The woman bent over the pot, say- 
ing, ‘He has got used to it now, ma’am, 
but we had a snug home before the fam- 





THE 







ine” (which seems the epoch from which 
they date all their misfortunes) ; ‘* but we | 
were glad to get a shelter any where, and 

the poor man takes as much care of this | 


little place as though it was a great house. 
All the family are dead or gone to for- 
eign lands, and I stay to care him.” 
Here was another evidence of the love of | 
kindred, and of. patience under terrible 
privations, so common in Ireland, partic- 
ularly in these highlands. I reluctantly 
bade adieu to the scene and my interest- 
ing host, in whose humble cabin I had 
found so much true contentment, affec- | 
tion, and hopefulness. As I descended, | 
my friend cried after me a series of good 


wishes. Two of them struck me as pe- 
culiarly beautiful: ** May the smile of the 
Lord light you to glory!” *‘ May the sun 
never be too hot nor the wind too cold 


¢ 


tor you Ke 


Looking from my window next morn- 
ing, through which came the grateful 
sunshine, I found amusement watching 
the bathers on the beach. Roundstone, | 
like Salt Hill, near Galway, is much fre- | 


BATHERS, 


land girls, who were bathing en chemise 








quented during the season by the yy 
antry from the interior, who come as 1 
ularly for their few weeks’ idling by t 
sea-side, and enjoy it quite as much 
doubt not, as the strictest devotees 


fashion in other countries. The won 





| seemed in no wise annoyed by the admi 
| ration of the group of swains who smoked 


and commented and stared from the road. 

I idled and dreamed amid the beautiful 
scenery of this delightful town until late 
in the afternoon, when I started for Clif 
den, beneath a cloudless sky and a sun 
that had a midsummer warmth. The 


| scenery through which we passed, from 


its wildness and strangeness, made me feel 
as if I were in dream-land instead of in 
this world. Stones and bog and mount 
ain lay on either side, and a perfect net 
work of lakes encompassed us, while the 
only sounds which disturbed the silence 
were the shrill cry of the curlew and the 
plover’s whistle. 

I permitted Flanigan to turn off from 
the direct road, as he assured me the scen 
ery was far more picturesque. There was 
every prospect of a cloudless night ; and 


| as the almanac had promised us the full 
| moon, I desired to enjoy the view of this 


strange scenery under its weird and mys- 
terious light. Like many of the atten- 
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ions of my guide, ostensibly prompted by 
sinterested motives, I found this diver 
nee from our route, however, was in ac 
ordanee with his own interests rather 
than mine. When we arrived at a by- 
vad so rarely travelled that the mark of 
vof or wheel was not discernible—a re 
on so desolate that it looked like one of 
the rocky wildernesses described by Dante 
the slanting sunlight gave the scene so 
vild and sad an aspect that it affected me 

ke looking in the heart-broken face of a 

man being. Flanigan pulled up, and 
asked me would I object to his going to 
the cabin abroad for a 
uucket of water for his 
horse. IL looked in vain 
for the cabin spoken of, 
ind. in view of lakes and 
streams in every direc- 
tion, began to doubt his 
sanity or sobriety. 

‘Isn't there water 
enough at every step 
for your horse, without 
searching an additional 
bucketful elsewhere?” I 
isked, indignantly. 

‘Tis true for you, 
ma’am,” he replied ; ‘* but, 
saving your presence, 
that water is colicky for 
the beast. And, to tell 
the truth, ma‘am, there 
is a boy living just be- 
yond where I am going 
for the water whom I 
have not seen these siven 
years, and he’s a second 
cousin of my sister-in- 
law’s own aunt We 
used to be just like 
brothers, and [I may never be so near 
again.” 

‘* And for this you brought me out of 
the way?” I was determined to make 
him turn back to the main road. 

‘By the death I owe to Heaven, ‘twas 
not, ma’am !” 

He poured forth so many protestations, 
and called on so many saints to witness 
the disinterestedness of his motives, that 
I was disposed to relent for the sake of 
quieting him. The disagreeable part of a 
lie is being detected in it: and as I did not 
desire to be on bad terms with an individ- 
ual who certainly had always shown de- 
votion to my service, I did not insist on 
ny interpretation of his conduct. 


‘*Maybe yourself would like to see the 
cabin, ma’am, for it is a curious trade they 
carry on. He makes ‘stuff..” He spoke 
below his breath, as if divulging an im 
portant secret. 

** And what is ‘stuff’ 7° I asked. 

‘** Potheen—whiskey.” He seemed te 
taste it in imagination. ‘‘It’s a strange 
sight to see them making it in a wild place 
among the hills; and if you don’t mind a 
little jolting—for it’s a frightfully rough 
road—I'll drive there. If they should hap 
pen to be distilling now, ‘tis the purtiest 
sight ye ever saw.” I assented, and we 


THE DANCE 


pursued our way over stones and through 
bog to a cabin which lay concealed from 
view in a glen. 

Could it be possible that I heard music 
in this dreary and remote region? We 
stopped and dismounted, and as we ap 
proached the door the merry strains from 
Irish bagpipes fell upon my ear. 

Flanigan pushed open the door and en 
tered. ‘*God save all here!” he cried 

As I looked in I saw a spacious room 
In the centre a beautiful girl, with the 
large body, strong limbs, small head, and 
Grecian features that constitute the Con 
nemara type—if I may be permitted to 
judge, they are the most beautiful women 
I ever saw—was treading a measure with 
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infinite grace and dignity upon the mud 
floor. An old the 
intutored poetry of his soul through his 


piper gave voice to 


pipes in an old Irish air, and by the fire 
As Flan 


igan entered, one of them sprang up, and 


place sat two old men smoking 


dropping his pipe, eried out, **¢ rod be cood 
is it Mike 7” 


were locked in each other's arms. 


to us! And the next moment 


This was apparently a comfortable 
There story, 


room branched off to the right and 


household was no upper 
but a 
another to the left of the kitchen, parlor, 
and hall in the 


There was a hen roost 


corner, and the pig Was outside Upon a 
barrel were bottles of whiskey and cups. 
I thought perhaps [had arrived at the be- 
L found that, 
a potheen-maker, 
the 


vinning of some festivity 
the 


they were 


it being home of 


indulging in customary 
ravety 
well as the termination of distilling. 
[llicit distilling, which is still extensive 
ly practiced in the remote parts of Ireland, 
is attended with great risk, as police and 


spies are numerous and constantly on the 


attending the commencement as | 
| fering, to refuse would have been unera 
| cious, | touched it with my lips. 
| wooden mether filled with hot water and 


| 


vateh, and the punishments attendant 
ipon conviction are very severe. The | 
name of American is a passport every 


where in Ireland, and on this occasion I 
was unreservedly admitted to the fireside 
ind confidence of the potheen-maker. He 
informed me that his daughter had never 
that a 
piper who chanced to be passing through 
that part of the country had been detain- 
<li to aid their merriment. 


heard the pipes before that day; 


Since morn 
ing she had been practicing to the music, 
and had, untutored 


arrived to the grace 


FLANIGAN’S LUNCH 





and precise movement which I had \ 
nessed. I wondered at her skill, but | 
father informed me that she had alway, 
danced ‘‘ natherally.” She danced wit 
her shadow, he said, when she went t 
the well; and indeed I observed that a 
her movements were full of lightness an: 
race, 

The potheen maker was a tall, ray 
boned man of about fifty years, with 
mouth made for tasting his own whiskey 
and a searching, furtive gaze which show 
ed that he loved deceit and cunning fo: 
their own sake A wooden mug with a 
handle carved out of the same _ block: 
such as I have already indicated in anoth 
er locality—was filled with boiling wate 
and white, limpid potheen, and offered 
me. I recoiled, thunder-struck, from such 
a draught; but understanding that, as it 
was considered their most hospitable of 


This 


whiskey is called the 
tumbler,” and I may 
judgment upon it as the 


mixture I ever tasted. 


* screeching-hot 
here record my 
most horrible 
They laughed at 
my wry face, and assured me that it was 
the most healthy drink in the world. Ot 
the buttermilk, bread, and butter offered 
me at the same time I partook with more 
relish, leaving Flanigan to finish the con 
tents of the mether, which he did with a 
relish approaching ecstasy. 





As the still was then ** running,” on an 
island near by, and as it lay upon our 
road to Clifden, I consented to accompany 
them to see the process of distillation. 





























1828 

Il 
TIWHE discovery of the gold mines of Cal- 
| ifornia was a signal for enterprise, 
daring, and achievement not only to our 
commerce and the thrift of our shifting 
millions of uneasy settlers, but also to the 
literature and landscape art of the United 
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1878 


slope, Fremont pointed out the pathway 
over the swelling ranges of the mount- 
ains, and our painters revealed to us the 
matchless splendor of a scenery which 
shall arouse increasing astonishment and 
reverential awe and rapture in the hearts 


of generations yet to be. In the gratitude 





“VIEW ON THE KERN RIVER,”’—[ A, BIERSTADT. | 


States. ‘“‘To the kingdom of the west 
wind” hied artist and author alike, and 
the epic of the settlement of California, 
of the scaling of the Rocky Mountains, of 
the glory of the Columbia River, and the 
stupendous horrors of the Yellowstone 
was pictured on the canvas of the artist. 
Taylor and Scott conquered the Pacific 
Vou. LIX.—No. 353.—43 


we owe to these landscape painters who 
dared, discovered, and delineated for us 
the scenery of which we were hitherto the 
ignorant possessors, criticism is almost left 
in abeyance, for the service done the peo- 
ple has been a double one—in leading them 
to the observation of paintings, and in- 
forming them of the attractions of a little 
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“THE YOSEMITE.” 


known possession. If the art of these 
been in all respects equal to the subject, 
the country would have been rich indeed 
Among the artist explorers to whom we 
are most indebted, Bierstadt, Hill, and Mo- 
ran are the most famous. The former by 
his great composition entitled the ‘* Rocky 
Mountains” threw the people into an ec- 
stasy of delight, which at this time it is 
difficult to understand, and bounded at 
one step to celebrity. 

Albert Bierstadt is a native of Diissel- 
dorf, but came to this country in infancy. 
Subsequently he studied at Diisseldorf and 
Rome. On returning to America he ac- 
companied the exploring expedition of 
General Lander that went over the plains 
in 1858. Fitz Hugh Ludlow, the well- 
known Jittérateur, was associated with 
him in a subsequent trip, and several 
graphic articles in which he afterward de- 
scribed the journey undoubtedly helped to 
bring Mr. Bierstadt into notice. 

The *‘ Rocky Mountains” is not the rep- 
resentation of an actual scene, but a typ- 


ical composition, and, thus regarded, is a | 


work of much interest. Since then this 


artist has executed a number of similarly 
ambitious paintings of our Western scen- 
ery, including a colossal painting of the 








—| THOMAS HILL, } 


| gorge of the Yosemite Valley. Of these 
paintings of our Western scenery had | 


we prefer, as least sensational and most 
artistically correct, the painting of a storm 
on Mount Rosalie. Bierstadt’s smaller 
California scenes are generally more val 


| uable than his large ones for artistic qual 


ity, and one of the best compositions we 
have seen from his easel is a war sketch 
representing Federal sharp-shooters on 
the crest of a hill behind some trees. 
This is an excellent piece of work, fresh, 
original, and quite free from the Diissel 
dorf taint, and confirms us in the opinion 
that Mr. Bierstadt is naturally an artist 
of great ability and large resources, and 
might easily have obtained and held a 
reputation as such if he had not grafted 
on the sensationalism of Diisseldorf a 
greater ambition for notoriety and money 
than for success in pure art. 

Some of the qualities we have learned 
to look for in vain in the canvases of 
3ierstadt we find represented and em- 
phasized in the paintings of Thomas Hill, 
who succeeded him as court painter to 
the monarch of the Rocky Mountains. 
Hill began life as a coach painter at 
Taunton, Massachusetts. After deciding 
on a professional art career he visited 
Europe, and benefited by observation in 
foreign studios, especially of France, al- 





ugh his style is essentially his own 
s method of using pigments 1s some 
es open to the accusation of hardness: 
ere is too often a lack of juiciness—a 
vness that seems to remind us of paint 
rather than atmosphere. 


“THE BATHERS.”’— 


a good colorist, bold and massive in his 
effects, and a very careful, conscientious 
student of nature. He has been happy in 
the rendering of wood interiors, as, for ex- 
ample, bits from the Forest of Fontaine 
bleau. One of his most remarkable New 


FIFTY YEARS OF 


But Mr. Hill is 


AMERICAN ART 


England landscapes represents the ava- 
n the Noteh of the White Moun 


ains, which was attended with such dis 


lanche 


astrous results to the dwellers in 
ley But Mr. Hill will be identified 


future with California, where he has be 


} 


[THOMAS MORAN. | 


come a resident, and has devoted his ener 
gies to painting some of the magnificent 
scenery of that marvellous region, where 
the roar of the whirlwind and the noise 
of the thunder reverberate like the tread 
of the countless millions who evermore 
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LANDSCAPE.—| JERVIS McENTEE. | 


mareh to the westward. As he sat on 
the edge of the precipice, the forerunner 
f coming ages, and painted the sublime 
and solitary depths of the Yosemite, did 
the artist realize that with every stroke 
of the brush he was aiding the advance 
guard of civilization, and driving away 
the desolation which gave additional 


grandeur to one of the most extraordinary 


““COUNTY KERRY.’ 


spots on the planet? In his great paint 
ing of the Yosemite he seems to have been 
inspired by a reverential spirit; he has 
taken no liberties with his subject, but has 
endeavored with admirable art to convey 
a correct impression of the scene. This 
work may be justly ranked with the best 
examples of the American school of land 
scape painting. 


JE NCALING:SC: 


*—[a. H. WYANT. ] 














The first fever of the California rush 
iad subsided when the uneasy explorer 
iain stirred the enthusiasm of adventur 
ous artists by thrilling descriptions of the 
Yellowstone River, its Tar 
tarean gorges, and the lurid 
splendor of its sulphurous 
cliffs and steaming geysers. 
Onee more the landscape art- 
st of the country was moved 
to go forth and make known 
to us these unrevealed won- 
ders; and Mr. Thomas Moran, 

taking his life in his hands,” 
is the deacons say in prayer- 
meeting, aspired to capture 
the bouquet, the first bloom, 
from this opened 
draught of inspiration. We 
ill know the result. Who 
has not seen his splendid 


newly 


painting of the ‘‘ Gorge of 
the Yellowstone,” now in 
the Capitol at Washington ? 
Granting the fitness of the 
subject for art, it can be 
frankly conceded that this is 
one of the best paintings of 
the sort yet produced. The 
vivid local colors of the 
rocks, which there is no rea- 
son to doubt have been faith- 
fully rendered—for Mr. Mo- 
ran is a careful and indefat- 
student of certain 
nature—appear, 
however, to give such works 


igable 


phases of 


a sensational effect. 

This appears to us to be the 
most valuable of the numer- 
ous paintings of Western sub- 
jects produced by this artist. 
It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to judge him wholly by 
the more ambitious composi 
tions suggested by tropical 
or Western scenery. Some 
of his ideal paintings are 
very clever, and show us an 
ardent student and a mind inspired by a 
fervid imagination. 3ut while granting 
thus much to the talents of this artist, 
who belongs to an artistic family, two of 
his brothers being also well-known paint- 
ers, one in marine, the other in cattle 
painting, we can not accord him great 
original powers. He has studied the 
technique of his calling most carefully, 
and has bestowed great attention to the 
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methods of several celebrated artists; but 
we are too often conscious in looking at 
his works that his style has leaned upon 


that of certain favorite artists. There is 


“THE ADIRONDACKS.” —|HOMER MARTIN. | 


great cleverness, but little genius, appar 
ent in the landscapes of Mr. Moran, for 
the imitative faculty has been too much 
for him. 

Contemporary with our school of grand 
nature, if we may so call it, we find evi 
dences of another beginning to assert it 
self, of altogether a different character. 
The former deals wholly with externals, 
and the subject is the first end sought; it 
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itself altogether with 


and not with any ulterior thoughts which 


concerns objects, 


they may suggest to the sensitive imag 
The latter, on the other hand, 
searches out the mystery in nature, and 
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he must be hurled, but knows not wi 
are the shuddering possibilities that aw 
the inevitable plunge. 

Less subjective and morbid, but moved 
by a similar feeling for the suggestions of 


il 


“SHIP ASHORE.” —[M. F. H. DE 


analyzes its human aspect. It is 
vague suggestions of hills and skies, of 
sere woods and lonely waters, and moor- 
lands fading away into eternity, it is their 
symbolism and sympathy with the soul, 
that an artist like Jervis McEntee seeks to 
represent on canvas. This is,in a word, 
the subjective art, to which we have al- 
ready alluded. To him the voice of na- 
ture is an elegy; the fall of the leaves in 


October suggests the passing away of men | 


to the grave in a countless and endless 
procession; and whenever he introduces 


if he were fighting with an unseen and re- 
morseless destiny. 
and poetic are the autumnal scenes of this 


artist, the reaches of russet woodlands, the | 


expanses of skurrying clouds, gray, mel- 
ancholy, wild. His art sings in a low 
minor key that finds response in the heart 
of multitudes who have suffered, to whom 
the world has been a battle-field, where the 
losses have outweighed the gains, and have 
left them gazing into the mysterious fu- 
ture like one who at midnight stands on 
the brink of a tremendous abyss into which 


the | 


| place him among 

| painters of the age. 
| rendering of space and color, of the mul 
| titudinous phases of a bit of waste land, 


|} one central and prevailing idea. 
Exquisitely beautiful | 


nature, Mr. A. H. Wyant has shown a 


| sympathy with scenery and a masterful 


skill in subtle effeets which 
the first landscape 


In the suggestive 


reaching 


or mountain glen, or sedgy brook-side, 
simple enough at first sight, but full of 
an infinitude of unobtrusive beauty, he 
works with the magic of a high-priest of 
nature, broad in effect without being slov- 


| enly and careless, and giving a multitude 
the agency of man into his pictures, it is as 


of details while really dealing chiefly with 
Mr. 
W yant’s work occasionally shows traces 
of foreign influences, but he is an artist of 
too much original power to be under any 
necessity to stunt himself by the imitation 
of the style of any other artist, however 
great. 

Mr. Homer Martin is another painter 
who views nature for the sentiment it 
suggests, while he is impressed chiefly by 
color and light; for form he seems to 
have less feeling. But he is a poet and 
a lyrist with the brush, and his sympa- 





Ss 


OF 


FIFTY YEAR 


hy with certain aspects of nature is akin 
idolatry. But we 
hose art is so unequal: in all his works 


to have no painter 
there is absolute freedom, freshness, and 
originality; his scheme of color is alto 
eether his own; but he is weak in tech- 
nique, and he alternately startles us by 
the brilliance and beauty and suggestive- 
iess of one painting, and the palpable fail 


ive to reach the desired end in another. 


However, this very irregularity in achieve- | 


ment shows that he is subject to inspira- 


tions, and thus partakes of the character | 
of genius, but which, if it were of a higher | 


order, would be more often suecessful in 
its attempts. 

In the works of 
abundant reason to believe in the perma- 
nent vitality of American landscape art, 


these artists we see 


“A FOGGY 


and evidence that it not inclined to 
run in a conventional groove. The art- 
it continue to assert 
their individuality, and just so long as 
that is done, art is in a healthy and pro- 
If further evidence 
of this were needed, we might cite the 
landscapes of Mr. J. Appleton Brown, 
who, after a rather discouraging servitude 
to Cordét, is at last beginning to show us 
the reserve power of which he is capable 
when he is more concerned with nature 
than with methods. Mr. Ernest Longfel- 
low, a son of the poet, is another exem- 


Is 


ists who represent 


gressive condition. 


plar of the personality which every where | 


MORNING.” 
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W hile it 


can not be said that his paintings suggest 
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crops out in our landseape art. 


greatness, they breathe a true spirit, and 
of color that is very at 
art of the last 
twenty years has shown that the illimit- 


possess a purity 
tractive. Our marine 
able aspects of the sea are also receiving 
increased attention, and are calling forth 
some of the best art talent of the country. 
It may be partly due to the advent of Mr. 
M. F. H. De Haas, who came here from 
Holland already an accomplished artist, 
who had done so well in his native land 
as to be appointed court painter to the 
| queen. He is an artist of brilliant parts, 
|} and although sometimes inclined to sen 
| sationalism, has undoubtedly created some 
| splendid compositions, and his influence 
| must have been of decided importance 


‘—[w. E. NorTON. | 


during this period. While he has been 
working in New York, two marine paint- 
executed some 
striking and beautiful works. We refer 
to John E. C. Petersen and William E. 
Norton. The former died young, in 1876. 
He was by birth a Dane, and in personal 
appearance a viking: tall, handsome, taw- 
ny-haired, with a clear, sharp blue eye, 
and a bearing that reminded one of an ad- 


ers of Boston have also 


miral on the quarter-deck of his frigate 
swooping down with flying sheets across 
the enemy’s bow and pouring in a raking 
fire. Those who have seen him will nev- 
er forget the grand figure of Petersen, the 
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A MARINE.—[| ARTHUR QUARTLEY, | 


very impersonation of a son of the sea. 
When he first began to paint in Boston 
his pictures were weak in color and rude 
in drawing. sut he improved with mar 
vellous rapidity, and at the time of his 
death had few living peers in marine art. 


Every inch a sailor, to him a ship was 
no clumsy mass laid awkwardly on the 
top of the water, as too many painters 
represent it, but a thing of life, with an 
individuality of its own, and riding the 
waves like a swan. ‘‘ Making Sail after 
a Storm,” representing a clipper shaking 


out her topsails in the gray gloom that | 


succeeds a storm, and rising massively 
but easily against the sky on the crest of 
the weltering seas, is a very strong pic- 
ture. So also is his ‘‘ After the Collision,” 
and ‘*A Ship Running before a Squall.” 
When shall we see his like again ? 

Norton began as a house-painter, and 
is related toa family of ship-builders. He 
has himself made several voyages before 
the mast, and is therefore well equipped, 
so far as observation goes. He has paint- 
ed many works, sometimes with more ra- 
pidity than comports with artistic success, 
and is occasionally hard, mannered, and 
mechanical, But he is an enthusiast for 
his art, and sometimes a happy inspiration 
enables him to turn off a painting that 
entitles him to a high position among the 
marine painters of the age. 


He has been 
most happy in quiet effects and fog scenes, 
and a composition called the ‘* Fog-Horn,” 
representing two men ina dory blowing a 


horn to warn away a steamer that is 
stealthily approaching them out of the 
fog, is a very interesting work. 

Inferior to these artists as a draughts 
man or in knowledge of ships, Mr. Arthu 
Quartley has, however, won a rapid and 
deserved reputation for coast scenes and 
etfects of shimmering light on still water. 
Prettiness rather than beauty is sometimes 
evident in his work; but he is original, 
showing a real passion for the effects after 
which he strives, and his skies are often 
very strong. A ‘‘Storm off the Isles of 
Shoals” is one of his most interesting 


| works. Mr. Lansil, of Boston, is ignorant 


of the first principles of drawing and per 
spective, but he has shown a feeling for 
color and light, and we have at present 
few artists who equal him in painting 
still harbor scenes, with reflections waver 
ing on a glassy surface. Among our best 
coast painters we can not omit the men- 
tion of Mr. A. T. Bricher, who renders cer- 
tain familiar scenes of the Atlantic shore 
with much realistic force, but little feeling 
for the ideal. Mr. J. C. Nicoll seems to 
show more promise in this direction. The 
color and technique of his pictures are 
very clever and interesting, and well illus- 
trate the sea as it looks to a landsman from 
terra firma. Both of these artists have 
painted extensively in aquarelle, in which 
medium they have achieved some impor- 
tant results; which may justly be said 
regarding the marine paintings of Mr. F. 
A. Silva. 
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most favorably with the exhibitions of the 
older societies of London 


No fact better attests the active and 
osperous character of American art 


in the rapid success which the culture Another interesting feature of the last 


water-colors has achieved among us. | part of the period under consideration is 


i865 a collection of English water- | the increasing attention bestowed on the 


‘ARGUING THE QUESTION.” —(T. w. Woop. | 


color paintings was brought to this coun- 
try, and exhibited in New York. It at- 
tracted much attention, and although a 
few artists like Mr. Falconer had already 
used this medium here, generally as ama- 
teurs, this seems to have been the first oc- 
casion that stimulated our artists to follow 


drawing of the figure. The number of 
genre artists has notably increased, and the 
quality of their work has, on the whole, 
been ona higher plane. The war gave an 
impetus to this department, with its many 
sad or comic situations, and the increasing 
immigration of the peasantry of Europe, 
the art of water-color painting seriously. | and the growing variety of our national! 
A society, headed by such men as Messrs. | types and street scenes, have all contrib 
Samuel Colman, J. M. Falconer, and R. | uted to attract and stimulate the artistic 
Swain Gifford, was formed within a year; | eye and fancy. 
Mr. Colman was the first president, and | 
the first annual exhibition was held in the 
halls of the Academy of Design in 1867. 


To enumerate all the art 
ists among us who have, especially of late, 
achieved more or less success 1n this line, 
| would be to enumerate a long catalogue, 
Twelve exhibitions have now been held, | and we must 
and Messrs. James Smillie and T. W. 
W ood have in turn succeeded Mr. Colman 
in the presidency. A school of artists find- 
ing expression wholly in water-colors, like 
Henry Farrar, the able landscape painter, 
has sprung up, while many of our leading 
artists in landscape and genre have learn 
ed in this short period to work with equal 
success in aquarelle and oil. The later 
exhibitions have been characterized by an 
individuality and strength that compare 


content ourselves with the 
brief mention of a few who seem, perhaps, 
to be the most noteworthy. 

J. B. Irving, who has but recently pass- 
ed away, executed some very clever cab- 
inet compositions, delicately drawn and 
painted, somewhat in the modern French 
style, generally interiors, with figures in 
old-time costume. <A very favorable spe 
cimen of his work is represented in a 
painting entitled ‘* The End of the Game.” 
F. B. Mayer, of Annapolis, has also de- 
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voted himself to a similar class of sub 


jects successfully He is, however, very 


versatile, and gentle 
Louis Quatorze costume, elabo 
rately painted, or a blutf tar on the fore 
castle the | aloft 


look out, 
down the rigging, or a religious ceremo 


gives us at will a 


man in 
on 


or tarring 


“THE ROSE.” 


nial in the wigwams of the Northwest. 
Marcus Waterman, of Providence, has dis 
played much dash in genre combined with 
landscape, and is fresh and vigorous in 


style, while such a carefully executed 


work as his ** Gulliver at Lilliput” is very 


creditable to our art J 


W. Champney 
studied abroad 


under Frére, and also at 
Antwerp, and is one of the most broad 
minded of our younger artists; indeed, it 
is refreshing to meet an artist so unbiassed 
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by prejudice. His foreign studies hay. 
no wise narrowed his intellectual sym, 
thies. His small genre compositions 
pecially of child life, and often combins 
with landscape, have been carefully finis 
ed—latterly with an especial regard to t] 


values. Professor John F. Weir, wh 


[F. B, MAYER. | 


comes of an artistic family, and is superin 
tendent of the Academy of Art at New Ha 
ven, has shown capacity and nerve in his 
well-known painting called ‘‘ Forging the 
Shaft,” representing with much force one 
of the most striking incidents in a foun 
dry; and A. W. Willard, of Cincinnati, 
has struck out in a similar vein. Energy 
of action, and an effort after effect ver- 
ving on exaggeration and caricature, are 
the characteristics of the style with which 
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‘“DRESS PARADE.” 


he has attempted such novel compositions 
is ‘* Yankee Doodle” and **‘ Jim Bludsoe.” 
They suggest in color the literature of 
\rtemus Ward and Walt Whitman. At 
the same time we recognize in such thor- 
ough individuality a very promising at- 
tempt to assert the possibilities of certain 
phases of our national genre. These traits 
have been treated with less daring but with 
more artistic success by two of our best- 
known genre painters—T. W. Wood and 
J.G. Brown. Mr. Wood, who is president 
of the Water-color Society, and employs 
both oil and water colors, spent several of 
the first years of his career at the South, 
and discovered of what importance our 
colored citizens might prove in our art 
their squalor, picturesqueness, broad and 
kindly humor, and the pathos which has 
invested their fate with unusual interest. 
This artist’s first successful venture in 
genre was with a painting of a quaint 
old negro at Baltimore, and since then 
he has given us many characteristic com- 
positions suggested by the lot of the slave, 
although he has not confined himself to 
this subject, but has also picked up excel- 
lent subjects among the newsboys in our 
streets, and amid the homespun scenes of 
rural life. Mr. Wood's style is notable 
for chiar-oscuro, and his drawing is care- 
ful, correct, and foreible. 

Mr. Brown has also found that success 
and fame in genre can be obtained with- 
out going abroad to seek for subjects. To 


d.. 


—|J. G. BROWN. | 


him the gamins of our cities are as artist 
ically attractive as those of Paris, and a 
girl wandering by our sea-shore is as win 
some as if on the beach at Nice or Sche 
veningen, and an old fisherman at Grand 
Menan as pictorial as if he were under 
the cliffs at Etretat. Fault is sometimes 
found with the fact that the street lads 
painted by Mr. Brown have always washed 
their faces before posing, which is accord 
ing to the commands of St. Paul, but not 
of art canons, if we accept Mr. Ruskin’s 
dictum regarding the artistic value of dirt. 
Bating this apparently trifling difficulty, 
however, it must be admitted that he often 
gives us a very characteristic and success 
ful bit of genre. Gilbert Gaul and J 
Burns, pupils of Mr. Brown, merit a word 
of praise in this connection, for giving us 
reason to hope in time for some satisfac 
tory work from their easels 

Child life finds a warm friend and de- 
lineator in Mr. 8. J. Guy, who has made 
many friends by the kindly way in which 
he has treated the simple pathos and hu- 
mor of childhood. He is an admirable 
draughtsman, and finishes his work with 
great nicety, sometimes to a degree that 
seems to rob the picture of some of its 
freshness and piquancy; but it can not be 
denied that Mr. Guy has often struck a 
chord in the popular heart, not merely by 
his choice of subjects, but by legitimately 
earned success in his art as well. Scenes 
of domestic life have also been treated 
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sometimes very interestingly by Messrs. 
B. F. Reinhart, Ehninger, Satterlee, How 
land, Frost Johnson, Ryder, and Kappes. 
Mr. Oliver J. Lay, although not a prolifie 
artist, has executed some thoughtful and 
refined in-door scenes, which show a thor 
ough appreciation of the fact that art, for 
tself alone, is the only aim the true art 
ist should pursue. E. L. Henry surprises 
one by the elaboration of his work, and is 
sometimes open to the charge of crude 
ness in color and hardness in his out 
lines; but occasionally he gives us a well 
balanced composition, like the beach 
scene, With horses and a carry all in the 
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“a BED-TIME story.” —[s. J. GUY. ] 








foreground, entitled ‘‘ Waiting for the 
Bathers.” 

The historie art of the period has been 
neither prolific nor attractive, with a few 
exceptions. The late war has given rise to 
some important works, like Winslow Ho 
mer’s notable ‘‘ Prisoners to the Front: 
and Julian Scott has been measurably 
successful in such paintings as ‘‘In the 
Corn Field at Antietam,” representing a 
charge in that memorable battle, and 
which belongs to a class of pictures of 
which we hope to have more in the future 
There is a striving after originality in his 
pictures that is in the right direction. 
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In Wordsworth Thompson we find an 
rtist who seems to realize the possibil- 
es of American historical art.  A|l- 
ough a pupil of Gleyre, and for a num 
er of years a resident abroad, there is no 
videnee of servile subserviency to any 
favorite school or method in the style 
ff Mr. Thompson. He is an excellent 
lraughtsman, his color is a happy medi- 


war, or illustrating notable events of 
the Revolution For pictures of this de 
scription Mr. Thompson seems to us to 
rank next to Trumbull, whose masterly 
paintings of the ** Death of Montgomery” 
and the ** Battle of Bunker Hill,” now at 
New Haven, have hitherto been by far the 
most remarkable military paintings pro 
duced by an American artist. There is 





“THE SCOUT.’ cones | WORDSWORTH THOMPSON. | 


um between the high and low keys of dif- 
ferent schools—fresh, cool, and crisp—and 
his work is thoroughly finished, and yet 
broad in effect. He evidently has no 
hobbies to ride. As a designer of horses 
he has few equals in this country. If we 
have a fault to find with him, it is in a 
certain lack of snap, of warmth, of enthu 
siasm in the handling of a subject, which 
renders it less impressive than it might 
otherwise be. 

Mr. Thompson in his Mediterranean 
wanderings gathered material for a num- 
ber of attractive coast scenes, effective in 
atmosphere and in the rendering of fig 
ures, feluccas, and waves, all tending to il- 
lustrate his versatility. But he deserves 
to be most widely known on account of 
scenes taken from Southern life, and his 
toric compositions suggested by the late 


less action, less fire, less brilliance of color, 


in Mr. Thompson's works, but they possess 


many admirable qualities that entitle them 
to much respect. Among the most notable 
is an elaborate composition representing 
the Continental army defiling before Gen 
eral Washington and his staff at Philadel 
phia. The group of officers and horses in 
the foreground is one of the best pieces of 
artistic work recently painted by an Amer 
ican, and the picture might be worthily 
placed by the side of those by Trumbull. 
George Fuller, of Boston, is another 
artist in whom we see an additional proof 
of the growing importance attached to the 
painting of the figure in our art. His 
paintings indicate the presence among us 
of an actual distinct personality, that is, 
of a genius striving for utterance. They 
are incomplete, rarely altogether satisfac 
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“ON THE OLD sop.” 


tory: but we feel, in the presence of sucha 
subtle, suggestive, mysterious composition 
as the ‘‘Rommany Girl,” vaguely thrill- 
Ing us with the deep meaning of her weird 
ly glancing eyes, and weaving a mystic 
spell over our fancy, that a mind akin to 
that of Hawthorne is here striving for ut 
terance, and unconsciously infusing new 
vitality 

As an influence in the same direction, 
the compositions of Mr. William Magrath 


It is not so 


into our genre art. 


command sincere attention 


| WILLIAM MAGRATH. | 


many years ago since he was painting 
signs in New York, and now we see him 
one of the strongest artists in genre on 
this side of the Atlantic. Mr. Magrath 
generally paints single figures, associated 
with rural life—a milk-maid, or a farmer 
Naturally there is inequality in the re 
sults achieved, and sometimes manifest 
weakness. But we note a constant prog 
ress in the quality of his art, and an evi 
dence of imagination which has been un 
fortunately too rare in American genre 
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nee the days of William Mount. By 
is we mean the identification of the art- 
t with his subject, which renders it dra- 
itic, and inspires it with that touch of 
iture that makes the whole world kin. 
n this respect he occasionally suggests the 
imitable humanity which is the crown- 
¢ excellence of the paintings of Millet. 
In passing from genre to our later por- 

traiture we do not find the same propor 
ionate activity and intelligent progress 
that we see in other departments of our 
art, although some very eryditable paint- 
ers in this department can be mentioned. 
Mr. Harvey A. Young, of Boston, has 
shown a good eye for color, and seizes a 
keness in a manner that is artistically 
satisfactory, while he does not so often 
crasp the character of the sitter as his 
external traits. Mr. Custer, of the same 
city, charmingly renders the infantile 
beauty of childhood, its merry blue eyes, 
the dimpled roses of the cheeks, and the 
flaxen curls that ripple around the shoul- 
There is, however, too much same- 
ness in his work, a too apparent tendency 
to mannerism, Mrs. Henry Peters Grey 
has a faculty of making a pleasing like- 
She has executed some portrait 
plaques in majolica that are remarkable 
evidences of the progress ceramic art is 
now making in the United States. Mrs. 
Loop is at present one of our successful 
portrait painters. Her works are not 
strikingly original, but they are harmo- 
nious in tone and color, and poetical in 
treatment. Mr. George H. Story should 
be included among the most important 
portrait painters of this period. His work 
is characterized by vigor of style and 
pleasing color; he seizes a likeness with- 
out any uncertainty in technique. Will- 
iam Henry Furness, of Philadelphia, who 
died in 1867, just as he reached his prime, 
was allied in genius to the great masters 
of portraiture of the early stages of our art. 
He matured slowly. His first efforts show- 
ed only small promise, but he had the in- 
estimable quality of growth, and he has 
been equalled by few of our painters in the 
study and rendering of character. When 
he had a sitter he would give days to a 
preliminary and exhaustive study of the 
mental and moral traits of the individual. 
When we come to a consideration of 
natural history in this period of our @&s- 
thetic culture, we find that it is the most 
barren of good results of any branch of 
our art. 


ders. 


ness, 


We are at a loss to account for | 
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this, especially as the evidences of prom- 


ise are also less prominent than in land- 
Not only has the num 
ber of the artists who have pursued animal 
painting been proportionately small, but 
the quality of their work has been of a 
low average, and lacking in the original 
ity elsewhere apparent. 


scape and genre. 


In the painting of pastoral scenes, with 
cattle, Peter Moran, of Philadelphia, prob 
ably shows the most originality and force. 
and Mr. Robinson, of Bosten, has display 
ed exceptiénal vigor in painting the tex 
tures of cattle, but without much inven 
Mr. James Hart for 
the past twelve years has made a special 
ty of introducing groups of cattle into his 
idyllic landscapes. They are often well 
drawn and carefully painted, and are in 
general effect commendable, although, 
like most of our animal painters, Mr. Hart 
does not seem to have got at the charac 
ter of the animal as Snyders, Morland, or 
Landseer would Mr. Dolph 
has painted some creditable cats and pugs 
in combination with interiors, and two 
young artists, Messrs. Inness, 
Jun., and J. Ogden Brown, have execu- 
ted some promising cattle pieces. 

Our continent is not so plentifully stock- 
ed with wild beasts and game 
parts of the Old World, but we have the 
panther and the bison, now fast fading 
into a mere traditionary existence before 
the rifle of the pioneer. Mr. R. M. Shurt- 
leff has a pleasant fancy for catamounts 
and deer, and has made a special study of 
them, of which the results appear in dra- 
matic bits of the wild life of the woods in- 
troduced into effective paintings of forest 
scenery; and Mr. A. F. Tait has devoted 
his life to rescuing from oblivion spe- 
cies which are fast becoming extinct, un- 
less our game laws are better enforced 
than they have been hitherto. There is 
often too finished a touch to the art of Mr. 
Tait, which deprives it of the force it 
might otherwise have; but he has, on the 
other hand, painted game with remarka- 
ble truth, and he brings to the subject an 
inventive fancy that greatly adds to the 
variety and interest of his works. We 
might add in this connection an allusion 
to the ingenious carvings of Alexander 
Pope, a young artist who not only cuts 
out groups of game from a block of wood 
with much cleverness, but also truthfully 
colors the grouse and teal his skillful knife 
carves out of pine. 


tion in composition. 


have done. 


George 


as some 
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There is a branch of art which latterly | 


has attracted much attention in this coun- 
try We refer to still-life. Mr. 
H. Hall, as a 
painter, justly earned a reputation years 
ago for effective painting of fruit and 
flowers, in which he has hitherto had few 
equals in this country; and M. J. Heade 
devoted 
to the rendering of the strange ¢ 


George 


who is also known genre 


has his attention successfully 
reeous- 
ideal 
flower painting of Mr. Lafarge we have 


Miss of 


rO 
ness of tropical vegetation. The 


already mentioned. Robbins, 
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The list of lad 
who have been measurably successfu 
flower painting is very large. 

In reviewing the subject we find ey. 
where abundant evidences of a healt 
activity in American art. While so) 
phases of our art, after a growth of hal! 
century, are passing through a transiti: 


floral compositions. 


period, and new methods and theories «) 


grafting themselves upon the old, there 
every where apparent a deeper apprecia 
tion of the supreme importance of the id 
in art, and a gathering of forces for a new 


‘LOST IN THE svow.”—[ a. F, TAIT. | 


Boston, is at of the most 
prominent artists we have in the depart- 
ment of flower painting. 
with great taste, and lays on her colors 
with superb effect. Some of her paint- 
ings not remotely suggest the rich, mass- 
coloring of Van Huysams. 
Seavey, of Boston, Way, of Baltimore, 
and Lambdin, of Philadelphia, have pro- 
duced some interesting results in this di- 
Miss 
shaw have executed some very beautiful 


present one 


ive Messrs. 


rection, and 


She composes | 


advance against the strongholds of the 
materialism that wars against the culture 
of the ideal, combined with a rapidly 
spreading consciousness on the part of 
the people of the ethical importance of 
art, and a disposition to co-operate in its 
healthful development. 

[Eprror’s Notr.—We are indebted to Messrs. T 
3. Clarke and R. E. Moore (American Art Gallery), 


| Mrs. A. T. Stewart, and Smith’s College (Northamp- 


Dillon and Mrs. Hen- | 


ton, Massachusetts), for their courtesy in allowing 
copies to be made of pictures in their possession. | 
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. RAMBLE IN CENTRAL 
PARK 

jee barrenness of life in 

great cities is not condu- 
cive to perfect healthy devel- 
opment, either mental or phys- 
ical. To those whose child- 
hood has been spent in the 
freedom afforded by broad- 
spreading fields and forests, 
the confinement of brick 
walls, the incessant clatter 
and confusion of the city 
street, become positively sick- 
ening; and as the seasons 
come and go, the mind long- 
ingly follows the fair and 
wondrous changes taking 











place in the early home. 
Now the willows are sending 
forth their downy “* pussies ;” 
the alders are graceful with tassels; under 
the shadow of the old stone wall anemones 
and violets are springing up among the 
dry leaves of last year. A little later the 
lilaes by the old well are gorgeous with 
purple clusters, and the sight of a few 
half-faded blossoms at the door of the 
corner grocery makes the heart sick for 
the sweet perfume blowing fresh over the 
fields. In the summer come the roses, 
and no end of wild flowers, and as the 
days shorten, and the night air grows 
Vor. LIX.—No, 353.—44 


A-MAYING IN THE CENTRAL PARK. 


chilly, covering the meadows with blue 


mists, there are wildernesses of purple 
asters and solidago, forests all scarlet and 
gold, and heaps of fallen leaves forming 
a soft rustling carpet. 
runs on and on, forever following the 
changing seasons. 


And so the mind 


Still, he who carries 
the enjoyment of Nature's changing beau- 
ties even in his mind only is. happy in 
comparison to him who, born to city dust 
and noise, knows not even in his dreams 
of the soothing power of country sights 
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and sounds, There are many whose 


means allow them to leave the city dur 
ing the hottest months: but even to them, 
as a rule, the secrets of Nature are secrets 
still, to during a six 
weeks’ sojourn in some farm- house, or 


not be revealed 
still less observable from the piazza of a 
Multi 


tudes there are in every large city who, 


fashionable watering-place hotel 


A RUSTIC 


closely confined by business, 1f not by 
poverty, can never taste the delights of 
even a single day in the country, and 
whose knowledge of it is limited at best 
to the dusty Imghways and tracks of 
market-gardens which are invariably the 
outlying precincts of large business cen- 
It would seem, indeed, as if Nature 
took fright in the presence of trade, and 
drew her garments away as far as possi- 
ble from the jangle and confusion inci- 
dent thereto. Still, Nature is kindly, and 


tres. 
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needs but a little coaxing to come an 
make her dwelling-place even in the hear 
of a great city. 

In early times, when New York cit 
was in its youth, the inhabitants possess 
ed ample space for open-air pleasuring 
There was the Battery, with its grand 
view of the harbor, and its row of houses 
where the gentry lived in the stately fash 


ARBOR, 


ion of olden time; the Bowery was a 
quiet, shaded way, running northward to 
the open country, and fields and swampy 
meadows covered a broad space where to- 
day trade is thickest, hottest, and dirtiest. 
But as years rolled on, it seemed as if the 
great necessities of commerce would swal 
low up the whole of Manhattan Island, 
and leave no breathing-room for its in- 
habitants, who were rapidly hurrying and 
scurrying to secure homes at its up-town 
end. Then it was—some thirty years ago 














RIDING THE 


—that the necessity for a great pleasure- 
ground began to grow in the mind of the 
people. The idea first assumed stability 
after the publication of an article on 
‘“Public Parks,” by the lamented A. J. 
Downing, who at that time was editor of 
the Horticulturist. Two years later, in 
1850, Mr. Downing visited England, and 
in a series of letters written to his own 
paper he dwelt at length upon the great 
advantages derived by London and other 
foreign cities from their extensive parks, 
where the public found rest, recreation, 
and all kinds of healthful innocent en- 
joyment. New York, which had come to 
be one of the large cities of the world, 
possessed nothing within its extensive 
limits worthy the name of pleasure- 
ground, its whole wealth of grass-plots 


DONKEY. 


being insignificant bits occupying a few 
squares only, dotted here and there at ran- 
dom through the city. New York city is 
very slow to move toward improvements 
which require expenditure in place of pro- 
ducing income, but once fully under way, 
and the necessity recognized, no city in 
the world is so headlong in carrying out 
its project. Therefore a park once thought 
of and decided upon, it was already as a 
thing accomplished, and the wonder was 
that the people had existed so long without 
it. There was considerable consultation 
as to the ground to be chosen for the pur- 
pose. The site finally decided upon was 
almost in the centre of the upper portion 
of the city, covering an area of 850 acres. 

Never was a more desolate piece of land 
chosen for a pleasure-ground. The bar- 
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ren ledges of gneiss were covered here 
and there with patches of unsightly veg- 
etation, or, what was still worse, with 
clumps of squatters’ shanties, such as may 
lots in the 
northern portions of Manhattan Island. 
There were strips of marsh, covered with 
coarse grass, and in the hollows green, 


still be seen on many open 


sluggish pools served as bathing-places 
for ducks and geese—a part of the numer- 
ous inhabitants of the shanties. Pigs and 
coats ranged over the rocks, and snuffed 
in the stubble and weeds. Indeed, the 
soil, spread in a thin layer over the gneiss, 
was too shallow to support any vigorous 
vegetable life. 





eet * ae 


STi thy 





EQUESTRIANS 


cle the change wrought in so few years by 
skillfulhands. Desolation has given way 
and vanished, and beauty reigns supreme. 
Nature responded heartily to the invita- 
tion of the landscape artist. Never were 
trees and shrubs more eager to grow, nor 


flowers more ready to spring forth; and | carriages on the grand drive, nor intrude 


It is little less than a mira- | 


After the call for plans for laying o 
the Park had been issued, and a number | 
designs sent in, the one finally accept 
bore the signature of ‘*‘ Greensward,” «) 
was found to be the joint production « 
two men, Frederick Law Olmstead, a 
American, and Calvert Vaux, an Eno 
lishman by birth, who had been associa 
ted in business with Mr. Downing befor 
the death of that gentleman. The desion 
once determined upon, nothing remained 
but to take desolation in hand, and make 
it bloom with beauty. The skillful land 
scape gardener comprehends at a glance 
the capacity of his material; he sees, as it 
were, the hidden spirit of rock and swampy 

pool, of gentle slopes and 
broad levels, and instinct 
ively feels for what pur 


pose Nature intended 
them. Huge _ bowlders, 


and even damp, muddy 
lowlands, in their natural 
state a deformity upon the 
landscape, become in his 
hands a nucleus around 
which he groups objects 
of poetic beauty. 

A complete study of 
the Central Park may be 
made in a single day by 
any one who possesses a 
goodly share of the mania 
fashionable at the present 
time—the mania of pe 
; destrianism. One may be 
whirled through the broad 
drives in a Park omni- 
bus, or, if he be too fas- 
tidious to ride with the 
multitude, in a_ private 
carriage, and still gain but 
a faint conception of the wondrous beauty 
of New York’s great pleasure-ground, its 


| lovely vistas, its hidden dells, and romantic 


| resting-places. 


| 


the Central Park to-day is a resort where | 


thousands upon thousands of people, 


weary with the noise and dust and tu- 


mult of the city street, come to rest and | 


be refreshed. It is estimated that full 
thirty thousand visit the Park 
pleasant summer day, and on Sundays 
and days when there is music on the Mall, 
the number is augmented by at least a 
hundred thousand. 


every | 


For the pedestrian there is 
every comfort. He need not—indeed, he 
dare not—venture among the crowd of 


upon the leafy, embowered bridle-road, 
but there is no end of shady, winding 
paths where he may saunter at will, rest- 
ing himself at intervals on the rustic seats 
which are placed at every shaded turn. 
Let us enter at the northern end, and 
follow the Park through its length and 
breadth downward to the southern bound- 
ary at Fifty-ninth Street. The north- 
ern portion is more quiet and secluded 
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A FLIRTATION, 


and less thronged with people than the 
lower end, which is more easily accessible 
from the crowded portion of the city. 
Here are pools left more to follow na- 
ture’s way than is the great Lake farther 
down. Grassy slopes run to the brink, 
and large willows droop gracefully, dip- 
ping their low-hanging twigs in the wa- 
ter. Here is a rustic bench among the 
willows, almost concealed from view By 
shrubs covered with white fragrant blos- 
soms; but an old gentleman has taken pos- 
session, and with his hat, red silk handker 
chief, and cane lying on the seat at his 
side, is quietly enjoying his morning pa- 
per. He must be left undisturbed, and we 
pass on, under the shade of oaks and maples, 
the air faint with the breath of wild cher- 
ry and pink and white spirzas, until we 
reach a seat under overhanging branches, 
where we stop to indulge in sylvan dreams. 
Before us stretches a broad clover field, 


over which flit thousands of tiny yellow 
butterflies ; robins, big stalwart fellows, 
hop about in the grass; clumps of yellow 
lilies in full bloom are dotted here and 
there, making a brilliant contrast with the 
broad expanse of green and the pink clo- 
ver blossoms. Here are heaps of fresh- 
mown hay scattered about; choirs of va- 
ried bird-notes fill the air with music, and 
only from afar off, almost like the mono- 
tone of waves on a beach, comes the faint 
hum of the great city. 

The large Croton Reservoir, into which 
pours the flood which has already rush- 
ed through High Bridge on its headlong 
course to the city, extends nearly the 
whole breadth of the Park, there being 
barely space on either side for the drive 
and bridle-road, and a few belts of trees. 
Completely encircling it is a broad grav- 
el-path for pedestrians, where a magnifi- 
cent sun bath may be taken on any clear 
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day. Following the path at the east side 
of the lower or old Reservoir, which is 
older than the Park itself, in the midst of 
the lawn stretching toward Fifth Avenue, 
may be seen the new building of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, where the famed Ces- 
nola collection of antiquities is now be- 
ing arranged, and will be opened to the 
public some time during the autumn of 
the present year. 

Turning the lower corner of the old 
Reservoir, one comes suddenly upon the 
entrance to a long alameda, or trellis- 
covered walk, entirely shaded by luxu- 
riant vines. Here are seats all along, 
sure to be filled with 
of pleasure 


nurses 


groups 
seekers, ac 
companied by pretty 
rosy - cheeked chil 
dren, quiet middle- 
aged couples silently 
enjoying the cooling 
shade, or a youth 
whispering sweet 
words to the maid at 
his side, who shyly 
draws figures in the 
gravel with the point 
of her parasol, and 
blushingly answers 
what but her 
companion may hear. 
Through the trellis 
on hand one 
may here and there 
catch a glimpse of the 
transverse 


none 


one 


road be 
low, where a passing 
a heavi 
ly laden wagon forms 


coal cart or 


ISLAND IN 


a strange contrast to 
the rest and rural 
quiet of the walk, and brings to mind the 
fact we are striving for the time to forget 

that labor and trade and confusion go 
forever. But the alameda comes to 
an end with a circle of rustic seats, and 
climbing a ledge of rock, we are in the 
presence of that miniature Norman-Goth- 
ic castle, the Belvedere. Built on a crag 
of gneiss which juts boldly into the water 
at the southwest corner of the lower Res- 
ervoir, this pretty children’s play-house, 
for it can scarcely be called any thing 
more, gives one the impression of some 
German robber castle seen through the 
diminishing end of a spy-glass. There 
are the parapeted walls, the guard-room, 


on 





| hilly near the shores of the Lake. 
| wind back and forth in endless confusion ; 





and the tower, even the bold cliff with j; 
water-washed base, but how diminutiy: 
and, above all, how peaceful! If it be t] 
afternoon of a holiday, when all the wor! 
is at liberty, the balcony of the Belyedey, 
is likely to be crowded, and if we woul; 
ascend the very narrow winding stairs « 
the tower, in order to reach the upper ba! 
cony, from whence the view over the Park 
is well worth the climb, it must be with 
patient spirit, and a willingness to be jos 
tled by crowds of merry boys and girls 
who troop up and down the little stairway 
With a slight stretch of the imagination, 
one can imagine himself to be winding 
upward and upwari 
even to the summit 
of the Cologne Ca 
thedral; that distant 
river might be the 
Rhine; and __ those 
buildings on the hill 
side beyond, crum 
bling ruins. But the 
river is the Hudson, 
and the buildings are 
Hoboken _ breweries, 
and there is an ele 
vated railroad rat 
tling and puffing on 
either side, 
. The Ramble _ is 
where the romance 
of Central Park is 


concentrated. Lying 
between the lower 
Reservoir and the 


Lake, undisturbed by 
either drive or bridle 
road, it presents a 
thickly shaded sur- 


THE LAKE. face of undulating 
ground, positively 


Paths 


glorietas, or rustic summer-houses, are 
dotted about in odd and delightful cor 
ners. Large projecting rocks covered 
with woodbine and other creepers, and 
overhung by shade trees, add variety to 
the scene. 

In sauntering through the Ramble one 
comes upon bits of open, sunny lawn, 
where perchance a gorgeous peacock is 
grandly trailing his long tail feathers 
over the short, soft grass, or a pea-hen 
takes a stately promenade with her young. 
Strange notes are heard from the thicket ; 
there are guinea-fowl, white turkeys, pig- 





eons. and other varieties of feathered 
chatterers which make their home there: 
the soft whistle of the quail trembles in 
the air, or an English pheasant scurries 
through the shrubbery. Large gray 
squirrels and lively chipmunks spring 

out from tree to tree, and rabbits’ ears 

two tiny, trembling points out 
here and there from the grass. 

As we approach the Lake there 
many picnic parties in the summer-houses, 
from whence glimpses of the water may 
be had through the trees. These arbors 
are rustic, and overrun with blossoming 
wistaria, trumpet -creeper, 
honeysuckle, and on the centre table, with 
which they are generally provided, a par- 
ty of friends may spread the contents of 
the picnic basket, and pass a long after- 
noon in real country quiet, although in 
reality not a mile, perhaps, from their 
city home. Little streamlets tlow under 
bridges covered with hanging vines, and 
tumble in tiny 
downward 
ward the Lake. In 
the season the thick- 
brilliant with 
rhododendrons ; and 
here is the Cave, too, 
invested with romance 
as the reported hiding= 
place of smugglers in 
En- 
tering the Cave, one is 
at first confused by the 
darkness and mystery 
of the arch ; 
but gradually the eye 
grows accustomed to 
the dim light, and the 
sparkling, damp walls 
are cool and refresh- 
ing. Following the 
faint ray which comes 
from a distance, one 
may soon get a glimpse 
of water—a small arm 
of the Lake—through 
an opening in the rock, 
which hangs a 
swaying curtain of 
pendent vines. Climb- 
ing up a steep flight of 
steps cut in a crevice 
of the ledge, one may 
stand on a miniature 
headland overlooking 
the Lake, where pleas- 


peep 


creepers, or 


cas- 


cades to- 


at 
eus 


are 


days of long ago. 
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ure-boats with striped red and white awn 
ings pass up and down, and flocks of swans 
swim gracefully on the water. There are 
at present on the Lake thirty mute swans, 
six wild, three American trumpeters, and 
twelve black ones. There were six nests 
during the last The 
swan chooses a solitary nook among the 
rocks, where, half in the water, she hatch 


brooding season. 


One swan’s nest of last spring ap 
peared like a small floating island. 
ting in the midst of a yood-sized raft of 
twigs and branches, the mother bird 
brooded her eggs. Did a boat approach, 
she would curve her long slender neck 
high in the air, and watch with keen, sus 
picious eye until the intruder had passed 


Sit 


|}on, when the glistening, snow-white head 


would re-assume its reposeful attitude, 
and the maternal heart rest patiently at 
its work. 

On Lake, 


the southern shore of the 


THE CAVE 
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FEEDING THE SWANS, 


where the level lawns of the lower por- | watching the graceful play of water, or 
tion of the Park begin, the grass slopes | meditating the chances of finding an 
gently to the water's edge. The swans | empty table under the arches of the Ter- 
waddle up and crouch in the shade of the | race, where they may study the orna- 
bushes, or float round the arbors over- | mental tiling of floor and ceiling, and 
hanging the water, where children gather | refresh themselves with ice-cream and 
to feed them with bits of cake and crack- | other delicacies. On either side of the 
er, the remains of their picnic luncheon. | arches broad stone steps lead to the Ter- 
The path winds along by the water, and | race above, and it is worth while to linger 
there are seats under large drooping wil- | in the ascent to notice the pretty pieces of 
lows, and beds of scarlet geraniums and | carving on the stone side rails and posts. 
many-colored coleuses make bright spots | There is much real merit in these bits of 
of color on the grass. sculpture—more, indeed, than in most of 

The landing-place for the boats at the | the more pretentious specimens of the 
Esplanade, below the Terrace, where the | sculptor’s art scattered about the Park, 
large fountain fills the air with cooling | which, with a few exceptions, like the 
spray, is always a scene of life. Boats | ‘‘Shakspeare,” by Mr. Ward, would much 
are arriving and departing, crowds are | better have been left out altogether. 
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Crossing the drive by the Terrace we 

at the head of the Mall, the grand 
ymenade of the Park. On the left isa 
iad alameda, covered with blossoming 
eepers, reached by a narrow ascending 
ith, where one may sit and watch the 
wd of earriages circling around the 
or overlook the Mall, the mu 


MCcoUrPse, 





GOAT ¢ 


sic pavilion, and the broad green lawn 
beyond. On Saturday afternoons in sum- 
mer, when the band plays, the crowd of 
people moving up and down the Mall is 
numbered by thousands. It is a demo- 
cratic crowd, made up of all classes and 
conditions of life. Elegant men and wom- 
en, jaunty collegians, nurse-maids with 
their restless charges, German fathers of 
families, with wife, babies, and grand- 
mother all together in a crowd, young 
sweethearts arm in arm, forgetting that 
they are not alone in the world—all are 


there; and fighting their way through the 
mass of people, the little patient goats 
trudge back and forth, drawing miniature 
barouches full of smiling children. 

West of the Mall lies the Green, where a 
hundred South-Down sheep may be seen 
the 
shepherd and dogs. 


veritable 
the 


of a 
Then 


grazing, under care 


there is 


ARRIAGE, 


| broad play-ground, the scene of many a 
| well-contested game of base-ball, and a 
paradise for children, where they may 
play and roll in the grass unmolested by 
any of the gray-coated guardians of the 
Park, ride merrily on the little horses of 


the Carrousel, take naps in the arbors 
provided for their special resting-places, 
or refresh themselves with a draught of 
cool milk at the Dairy. The crowd of 
children seen on any pleasant afternoon 
in this portion of the Park is enough to 
bring a smile to the face of the grimmest 
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CHILDREN 


ascetic, and quite sufficient, were 


5 


AND LAMBS, 


nothing | 


more added, to prove the great blessing | 


of this pleasure-ground to the surround- 
ing city. 


The Central Park Menagerie is a source | 


of never-ending entertainment, not to the 


children alone, but to their guardians as | 


well, for there are few people too dull to 
look with interest on ‘* wild beasts.” One 
never grows weary of watching a lion—if 
he be in a cage 
The scene in the 
monkey-house at the Park on a crowded 
One must 
wait patiently for a chance to get to the 


monkeys is universal. 


afternoon passes description. 


and eagerness to see the | 


delight. 
baboons 


There are at present in the cages 
from Africa, eapuchins from 
South American forests, macaques from 
India, spider-monkeys from Costa Rica, 
and numerous other varieties. All are 
alike amusing, and full of grotesque, half 
human frolic. Now a serious big monk 
ey, apparently full of years, dangles a 
rope, upon which the smaller ones twist 
and turn, until, the rope being dropped 
suddenly, they all tumble in a heap to the 


| floor, only to scramble up and begin new 


cages, for men, women, and children push | 


and struggle for a good look at these odd 
little beasts. 
wriggles through the crowd like a small 
worm to gain a front place, and house- 





The ubiquitous street boy | 
| West. 


tricks. And so the incessant monkey play 
goes on, and we crowd our way out into 
the fresh air, and linger before the cage 
where the great American bison stands, 
mournfully and in silence, as if longing 
for the freedom of the plains in the far 
The poor bison inspires pity; and 


|so do the eagles, which flutter heavily 
hold pets of a few summers, perched se- | about their cage, screeching in dismal dis- 
curely upon papa’s shoulders, shriek with | cordant fashion, as if protesting against 





mnfinement in the very land where they 
‘e the symbol of liberty. The pigeons, 
vls, and other birds in the large aviary 
pear contented enough. The pigeons 
ime themselves, and look contemptu- 
isly on the wranglings of a crowd of 
sparrows, which have taken possession of 
one of the large feed dishes, to the utter 
of all their sisters. 
But the sparrow is always a loafer and a 
thief, and as such we must accept him. 
During the summer, 


exclusion feathered 


numbers of ani- 
mals are chained on the grounds around 
the buildings, or confined in outside pens 
and cages. Here are different species of 
large-horned cattle quietly munching at 
heaps of fresh-cut grass, or resting in the 
shade, 
tle elephant, standing patiently and quiet- 
ly under a tree, the cynosure of a bevy of 
wondering boys and girls. Across the 
path is a cage through which a tank of 
water, placed on the top, pours a continu 
ous shower, and in the refreshing damp 
ness stand three white polar bears, sway- 
ing their heads to and fro without ceasing 
foran instant. There are black 
too, trotting restlessly in their cages, and 
in a pen near by a group of solemn 
camels are wagging their jaws from side 


bears, 
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Here, too, is a hideous, flabby lit- | 
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to side. Other pens contain graceful 
spotted deer (which push their soft noses 
through the railing for handfuls of fresh 
grass), zebras, llamas, Angora sheep, and 
other herbivorous animals. <A large in- 
closure with a tank in the centre 
tains the seals; and here is the rare sight 


con 


of a mother sea-lioness and her baby. 
The infant was born during the journey 
of the mother to this city. It appears to 
be a thriving child, and the mother’s ten 
derness toward her offspring is very touch 
ing. As we gazed at this novel sight a 
tall, lordly English crane stalked across 
the inclosure, before whose presence the 
seals fled precipitantly, and at the door of 
the seal-house there appeared a large gray 
seal, which stood calmly gazing out upon 
the scene, as a hermit might sit in the 
doorway of his cell on a summer evening. 

Within the buildings the vicious and 
savage animals are confined. There are 
panthers, tigers, wild-cats curled up asleep 
and looking more like ‘* nice pussy” than 


| a beast to be dreaded, and lions, noble, 


grand, and shaggy, looking out through 
the iron bars of their cages with stolid, 
disdainful glance at the gazing crowd. 
These great beasts, however, are not alto- 
gether wanting in affectionate feeling, for 
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KING OF 





ing been removed not long since, the hons 
roared for him so at night that the slum- 
bers of the inhabitants of the handsome 
residences along the Fifth Avenue side of 
the Park were disturbed and broken by 
terrible dreams of the ‘‘ Dark Continent.” 


A menagerie is like a large family, and | 


has its episodes of birth and death. The 
death list at the Park during last year 
includes an elephant, a lioness, a puma, 
bears, and several smaller animals. In 
nearly every case death was the result of 
hardships endured during a long voyage 
in confined quarters, the hygienie condi 
tions of the Park menagerie being in 
themselves favorable to animal hiife. 
During the same period, nine lions, four 
prairie wolves, two camels, a zebu, sev- 
eral deer, and large numbers of the feath- 
ered tribe were born. 

The old Arsenal Building, which stands 
in the midst of the menagerie grounds, 
and in the basement of which the beasts 
were formerly confined, now contains va 
rious Park offices, the Museum of Natural 
History, where may be seen collections of 
stutfed birds and beasts, minerals, and 
other curiosities, and the Meteorological 
Observatory, of which Mr. Daniel Draper 
is the director. In the observatory are 
all manner of delicate scientific instru- 


one of the keepers of the menagerie hav- | 


THE 


| 
| 





| 
| 


INCLOSURE. 





ments for determining the state of the at- 
mosphere, the velocity of the wind, and 
the depth of rain-fall and snow. Yearly 
reports are published, in which all pos 
sible data of heat and cold, clouds and 
sunshine, rain, wind, and snow, are care 
fully recorded. 

Although improvements are still going 
on in the Park, an immense amount of 
work has already been accomplished. 
There are nine miles and a half of 
smooth, well-graded carriageways, with 
an average breadth of fifty-four feet. 
There are twenty-eight miles of walks, 
and sufficient seats scattered through the 
grounds for nine thousand five hundred 
and fifty persons. There are fifty-five 
acres of open meadow and lawn surface, 
unbroken by ledges, and unshaded. Of 
this open space nineteen acres are con- 
tained in the great North Meadow, six- 
teen acres in tiie Green, ten in the Ball 
Ground, and the remainder divided into 
smaller grass-plots here and there. So 
much open land, together with about for- 
ty-three acres of water, allows a much 
freer circulation of air through the Park 
than were the whole surface overgrown 
with trees. There are numerous drink- 
ing fountains provided, large circular 
basins along the drive, for horses, and 
small hydrants scattered throughout the 










rounds, for the benefit of the children, 

ho are always eager as little fishes for 

‘‘drink of water.” Amusements are 

11 provided for. There are special 

ises for the accommodation of base- 

ill players and croquet players. There 

‘e thirty-eight boats on the Lake, with 

stmen always ready to make the tour 

its picturesque and winding ways, and 
ike the echoes of the ‘‘ Bow Bridge” 
vith their paddles. Besides the goat 
rriages on the Mall, there are saddle 
jonies and donkeys in the shaded paths, 
vhose backs young equestrians may 
take their first lessous in riding. 

Planting and gardening in the Park 
have been carried on so extensively that 
there are now between four and five hun- 
dred thousand hardy trees, shrubs, and 
woody vines growing there, of which 
about one hundred and fifty thousand 
have been planted within the last ten 
years. Fifty thousand perennial plants 
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and one hundred and sixty thousand 
hardy ferns and common wild plants 
have also been planted since 1876, while 
many wild plants have appeared of their 
own will, and are suffered to grow undis- 
turbed. The lawns in the carly spring 
are covered thick with dandelions, violets 
nestle among the shrubbery, and nearly 
every wild flower of the fields finds its con- 
genial haunt. On either side of the broad 
Mall are two rows of American elms, and 
oak, beech, chestnut, pine, fir, and other 
varieties of forest trees may be found in 
all parts of the grounds. Among flower 
ing trees may be seen horse-chestnuts, tu- 
lip-trees, catalpas, the Tilia argentum—a 
species of linden with white blossoms fra- 
grant as honey clover—and the somewhat 
rare Gleditschia triacanthus, also bear 
ing fragrant white flowers. Laurels and 
hundreds of varieties of flowering shrubs 
abound, and in the garden plots, here and 
there, are many species of annuals. 


GARDENING IN CENTRAL PARK. 


THE TWO BURDENS. 


Over the deep sea Love came flying ; 
Over the salt sea Love flew sighing— 

Alas, O Love, for thy journeying wings! 
Through turbid light and sound of thunder, 
When one wave lifts and one falls under, 

Love flew as a bird flies straight for warm springs. 


Love reached the Northland, and found his own; 


With budding roses, and roses blown, 

And wonderful lilies, he wove their wreath ; 
His voice was sweet as a tune that wells, 
Gathers and thunders, and throbs and swells, 

And fails and lapses in rapturous death 
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His hands divided the tangled boughs. 

They sat and loved in a moist green house, 
With bird-songs and sunbeams faltering through 

One note of wind to each least light leaf: 

O Love, those days they were sweet but brief— 
Sweet as the rose is, and fleet as the dew. 


Over the deep sea Death came flying; 
Over the salt sea Death flew sighing. 
Love heard from afar the rush of his wings, 
Felt the blast of them over the sea, 
And turned his face where the shadows be, 
And wept for a sound of disastrous things. 


Death reached the Northland and claimed his own 
| With pale sweet flowers by wet winds blown 


: | He wove for the forehead of one a wreath. 


| His voice was sad as the wind that sighs 
| Through eypress-trees under rainy skies, 
| When the dead leaves drift on the paths beneath 


| His hands divided the tangled boughs. 

| One Love he bore to a dark, deep house 

| Where never a bridegroom may clasp his bride— 
| A place of silence, of dust, and sleep. 

| What vigil there shall the loved one keep, 


ace = Me 
| Or what ery of longing the lips divide? 




















“MEBBE YOU'D LIKE TO GO QUAIL-BAGGIN’.”’ 


THROUGH TEXAS. 
si \ EBBE you'd like to go quail-bag- 
i gin’ to-night, young friend ?” 
It was a Texan who spoke, and he 


turned in his saddle, composing himself | 


as if to allow time for due contemplation 
of the proposition. 


‘There'll be six of us—four to drive | 


the birds, and two to mind the bags,” he 
added, persuasively. 

I consulted another friend of recent ac- 
quaintanece, who, though a stranger like 


myself in that region, was versed in the | 


ways of Texas. 

‘We're invited to go quail-bagging to- 
night. Is it hard work? Have you 
ever been? Do they bag many? Will 
you go ¢ 


After a little reflection my friend as- | 


sented, and an hour later a little group 
was very busily engaged upon the porch 
of the hotel in properly adjusting a couple 
of gunny sacks to barrel hoops, the work 
progressing but slowly, in consequence of 
the aggressive advice offered by a circle of 
quail-baggers and other by-standers. 

The moon came up through a yellow 
fog, and a sextette, supplied with ample 


| drinkables (not forgetting the bags and 


candles), left the hotel and filed down the 
main street, attracting so much attention 
from citizens generally as to lead to the 
conclusion that a quail-bagging expedi 
tion was regarded as an event of consider- 
able importance. 

Three miles of tramping through fields 
and woodland by a faintly marked track 


| brought us te a stream, where a precarious 
| boat afforded us the means of crossing. 
| Within five minutes’ walk beyond lay the 


chosen field of operations. A halt was 
made, and considerable debate ensued in 


| a low tone, concerning the bags, and which 


of the party should hold them. It was 
finally decided, very kindly, by the Tex- 
ans, to allow the two strangers the posts 
of honor. 

Ten minutes later we were both located, 
somewhat apart, guarding a pair of bags 
suspended from tripods made of branches, 
and each with a candle to attract the ex- 
pected game, while the forms of the Tex- 
ans were rapidly disappearing in a direc- 
tion opposite to our line of approach. My 
fellow-watcher moved about a little while, 
and then came to my station. 

‘*Seen any quail yet?” said he, some- 
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what quizzically. ** Now, see here—don’t | was said concerning the adventure of 1 


you understand that those fellows will be 
back at the hotel in about an hour, laugh- 
ing at us, while we sit here and hold bags 
to catch moonshine? Put your candle on 
a stake, and follow me.” 

A light broke upon my mental vision. 
Walking rapidly after my guide, we were 
so fortunate as to gain the ferry ahead of 
our entertainers, though they had almost 


previous night. Thanks to my diser 
and lamb-like friend, the Texans had go. 
cause to respect the wisdom of their } 
posed victims, and I learned my first | 
son in Texan ways. 

A journey of several weeks’ duration 
the Lone Star State revealed the fact t} 
in the eyes of every true Texan the pa: 
ticular location where he has taken root 


BAGGED. 


circled the candles, and as we paddled 
quietly across the stream their footsteps 
were heard approaching. 


a deep shadow upon the opposite shore, 


we struggled almost vainly with our risi- | came down in °46 as a soldier, remaining 


bles, while the diseomfited practical jokers | in the State through its short-lived era as 
| arepublic, and ever since, hold themselves 
departed for a ford two miles up stream, | 


sought hopelessly for the boat, and finally 


using language more emphatic than co- 
herent. 


We met at breakfast, but not a word 


| 
| 
| 


is the focal attraction, the garden centre 


| of the earth, while the next town is the 


Concealed by | antipodes of all that is good, great, and 


| 


prosperous. The native, and the man who 


as a sacred aristocracy, and however kind- 
ly their sentiments toward later occupants 
of the soil, they can not refrain from fre- 
quent allusion to the peculiarly construct- 








ed laws, such as the *‘ Homestead Act,” 
which make Texas a desirable refuge for 
those who can not afford to live in a State 
where creditors can squeeze hapless debt 
ors between the jaws of the legal vise. It 
is true that on account of such laws the 
modern population contains a large per 
centage of men who have tasted the bit 
terness of debt, of seizure and distraint, 
and not liking the flavor, have sought the 
friendly shadow of Texan statutes, and 
builded anew. 

The significant initials *‘G. T. T.” (Gone 
to Texas), inseribed on the bolted door of 
an involved merchant, are accepted as 
prima facie evidence that he, too, has 
bolted. It must not be inferred from this 
that all who have located within the do 
main of the Lone Star are to be suspected 
of financial short-comings. Through the 
and central portions of the 
State many well-to-do farmers and mer- 
chants are found who have migrated from 
the frost-lands of Minnesota and Wiscon- | 
sin to a region which, at the worst, knows | 
but a few days of cold and snow in the | 
course ofatwelvemonth. Such men have | 
built up a condition of society of which | 
they are justly proud, and jealous lest the | 
sins of the frontier, which have too often 
made the name of Texas a synonym of 
to 
In the cottage homes of such cities as | 
Dallas, Austin, Houston, and the metrop 
olis of the Western Gulf, Galveston, the | 
chance guest will find scattered about the | 
current literature of the two worlds.  Li- | 
braries will be found replete with the | 
more erudite forms of publication, and | 


iorthern 


lawlessness, be brought their doors. | 


THROUGH TEXAS. 


the daughters of the family may treat a 
friend to selections from the newest op 
In 
point of fashion, the costumes of the ladies 
conform quite as closely to the edicts of 
the modistes as do those of their metropol 
itan sisters. The richly stocked shelves of 
the merchants in wearing apparel prove 


eratic compositions of the season. 


| that the finest productions of the loom are 


in quite as active demand here as in the 
East. 

Texas may be, for convenience’ sake, 
divided into eastern, central, and western 
sections. The first, or timbered portion, 


GALVESTON BAR AND ROADSTEAD., 
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IMMIGRANTS CAMP. 


has the Trinity River as a western bound- 
ary. This region exceeds the area of the 
State of New York. Central Texas may 
defined as including all of the vast 
prairie lands from the Trinity to the Col 
orado, leaving beyond a territory larger 


be 


than both of the former, and exceeding 
the size of any four of our ordinary States, 
as the western portion. The first-named 
is the oldest in point of Anglo-Saxon civ 


ilization. The prairie loam lands are in a 


condition of evolution or progression, and | 


being the most fecund, the great centres 
of population which multiplied genera- 
tions will produce will be located within 
the boundaries given. 
western lands is arid and uncultivable. 
The Staked Plains are the most 
example. Western Texas will in- 
vaded in time by the miner; for its min- 


be 


by virtue of conquest, and marks the limit 
of a daring, brilliant, and intellectual ciy 
ilization, whose impulse was eastward, 
and which built a garden in the plain 
about the time that the French took root 
in Indiana, and the good people of New 
England were exercising themselves about 
the Salem witcheraft delusion. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that history may re 
peat itself in this instance. 

The wooded country of Eastern Texas 
yields a rich variety of useful woods, yel- 
low pine, cypress, red and white oaks, live- 


| oak, hickory, pecan, and cedar predomi 


| nating. 
Much of the far | 


The Trinity, Sabine, Neches, An 
gelina, San Jacinto, and other rivers af 


| ford rafting facilities and water-power at 


notable | 


eral wealth, as already revealed, is con- | 


siderable. The tide of immigration to 
this section will doubtless reverse the gen 
eral order of things, and move eastward 
through Arizona. Railway communica- 
tion, hereafter spoken of, from the Pacific, 
will materially contribute to this result. 
At present the extreme point of eastern 
encroachment is the city of San Antonio, 
which is only a city of the Anglo-Saxon 


times, although water is an uncertain 


| commodity in the State, and nearly all 


mills have steam-engines. A new road 
will soon bisect the lumber districts, spring 
ing from Denison, near the Red River, and 
traversing the State to Sabine Pass, which 
is sixty miles east of Galveston, and al 
ready an important lumbering point. 
The transcontinental division of the 
Texas and Pacific, as well as its main line 
from Marshall westward, affords an outlet 
for the northern section, while the Inter- 
national and Great Northern road passes 
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rough its western tier of counties, and 
road toward New Orleans connects Or 
ve, on the Sabine, with Houston. se 
re the construction of the railroads one 
f the greatest difficulties which the prairie 





across the prairies west of Longview, upon 
the Texas and Pacific Railway. Riding 
thus throughout the day, an unobstructed 
view was enjoyed of a land which was a 
revelation to us. Peopled vet but sparse 


COTTON WAGONS, ELM STREET, DALLAS, 


settler had to encounter was the scarcity 
and extreme cost of lumber. It sold as 
high as sixty and seventy dollars per thou- 
sand feet, and was often hauled hundreds 
of miles by ox teams. The Texan lumber 
man finds his market toward each of the 
cardinal points of the compass. The clear- 
ed lands in the valleys vield a good quality 
of cotton, to the extent of a bale of five 
hundred pounds to the acre. Some rice is 
grown upon the lowlands bordering the 
Gulf, as well as the staple known as Sea 
Island cotton. 

Seated securely beneath the head-light 
of a passenger locomotive, one day, the 
writer and a companion were projected 


ly, it offers homes and harvests to mill 
ions who struggle clannishly with the 
poverty of the crowded cities in the East. 
This railway west of Longview has been 
built within five vears. Prosperous towns 
and post stations are met now every few 
miles, where platforms are stored with 
cotton bales awaiting shipment. The soil 
is a wonderfully productive black sandy 
loam, averaging fourteen hundred pounds 
of seed cotton, fifteen bushels of wheat, 
twenty-five bushels of rye, and from forty 
to sixty bushels of oats to the acre. 
Occasionally our iron path led through 
belts of the peculiar woodlands known as 


the ‘‘cross timbers.” More than once we 
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COW-BOYS., 


caught glimpses of bounding deer herds 
in the high grass. With an exhilaration 
born of the pure atmosphere we breathed, 
we partook of a sense of freedom of which 
Far 
into the vague nothingness of distance the 


the whole generous scene was typical. 


land arose and fell in great measured ea- 
billows upon a ** bound- 
Garden Valley is 
but one of a hundred such scenes of that 
day, where all the slopes leading down to 
the little willow-wreathed streamlets were 


dences of form 


less, pulseless ocean.” 


earp ‘ted with a vast profusion of flowers, 


as bright and varied as the tints of the ka- 
leidosecope. Here we noted, almost brush- 
ing our speeding steed, crimson poppies, 
the verbena, portulacas, daisies, the sear 
let blossoms of the cypress plant, petunias, 
China-asters with blossoms white, blue, 
and purple, whose species we in our bo 
More than 
once, upon sidings, we passed the prison 


forbidding where 


tanical innocence knew not. 
trains looking cars, 
gangs of convicts are immured when not 
at work upon the road or in the woods. 
Their striped forms were scattered along 
the track, while guards watched them like 
hawks, rifle in hand, from some coigne of 
vantage, 


At Dallas we crossed the line of the! 


Texas Central Railway at a right angle 
Dallas isa well-built and active city, whose 
one thought is cotton. A citizen, proper 
ly impressed with the importance of this 
staple in connection with the affairs of the 
world at large, remarked: ‘* Wa’al, I guess 
‘cotton’s king’ yet, pretty much every 
where.” 

Texans seem to have learned the lesson 
which the Georgians and other people of 
the older cotton States have just now com 
prehended, namely, that it ‘‘ pays” to al 
ternate crops, and that no lasting pros 
perity can be reared upon a single and 
exclusive staple. Cotton will always 
hold a chief place in the agriculturist’s 
affections, because it is the only product 
which will command ready cash at its 
market value in the nearest town. The 
stranger who has crossed the large open 
square, or plaza, which is found in every 
Texan town, at an early hour in the day, 
will marvel at the change of a few hours. 
Before mid-day the cotton teams have ar 
rived from the surrounding country, clus 
tering upon every available space in the 
square and along the adjacent streets. It 
would be impossible to portray a more 
animated or varied scene. Clumsy wag- 
ons, drawn by little compact oxen, or pos- 
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bly by an ox and a mule, are constantly 
riving, the men, women, and children 
vuunted high upon the roughly bound 
tton bales: the expert in cotton staple, 
o jumps nimbly, note-book in hand, 
om wagon to wagon, buying here, re 
ceting there, and bartering everywhere ; 
e itinerant Hebrews, who press their 
eap but showy goods upon the rusties 
hese and hundreds who have each his 
vn little bargain to drive, and, above all, 
the great Babel of purchase and sale. The 
surney to town on market-day is an event 
1 the monotone of life with most of these 


cotton-growers. They throng the stores, 


COURT-HOUSE, 


the walks, and patronize the grotesque fa 
kirs, the side shows, and all! the wandering 
brotherhood of minstrelsy, sure to be there 
when trade is lively. 

Texas is charged with some three hun- 
dred murders within the past twelve 
months, against which is credited eleven 
executions. An examination of the ree- 


ords will probably show that the great | 


majority of these crimes, and all the train 
of attendant lesser outrages, were com 
mitted in the frontier towns, or just be- 
yond. The termini of the several lines of 


railroad tending westward are favorite | 


points of assemblage with the irresponsi- 
ble and dangerous classes, which are swept 
on before the advance of civilizing influ- 


I found 
an entertaining and not altogether safe 
field for the study of human nature at its 
very worst in a variety show at Fort 
W orth. Two hundred ** cow boy s” com 
posed the audience, whose broad felt hats 


ences like dust before a broom 


bobbed approval in unison of the vile 
jests upon the stage, and gave the effect of 
a bed of toad-stools, while half a dozen 
worn-out graduates, male and female, of 


Eastern *‘ vaudevilles” made up the com 


pany, whose stock in trade consisted of 


‘oaos” and conundrums of an age which 
was the only respectable feature of the 
entertainment. At Fort Worth the rail- 


FORT WORTH 


| road ends, as I have said, and the stage 


line begins. The route thence to Fort 
Concho, and vid El Paso to Yuma, on the 
southern border of Arizona, is said to be 
| the longest in the world. It covers near- 
ly sixteen hundred miles. Thirteen days 
are required to traverse the entire route. 
| The mails are brought through with uni- 
form regularity. The veteran stager Col- 
onel Chidester, who held the ribbons on 
routes in Central New York before the 
| completion of the Erie Canal, and who 
| knows every turnpike in Pennsylvania, 
is the manager and chief promoter of this 
} line. 
The arrival and departure of the daily 
stage are a matter of considerable impor- 
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YUMA STAGE LEAVING FORT WORTH. 


tance. It is the only means by which of 
ficers of the army can reach their far-dis 
These 
and the ranchers, the tourists, with fine 
outfits and 


tant posts toward the Rio Grande. 


bound on a 
hunt, the prospectors, the itinerant mer 
The 


strapped down over the 


breech loaders, 


chants, make up the passenger list 
great ** boot” is 
baggage behind: 


small packages are toss 
ed upon the roof; the driver and outside 
riders are well blanketed in the early sea 
son; and as the Jehu cracks his whip 
over the leaders’ heads, the long ride be 
oins Through passengers are rare, most 
of the within the 
first three hundred miles. He only can 
realize such a journey’s trials who has 


party dropping out 


waked at morn from uneasy sleep in a 
corner of a frontier coach, and gazed out 








of the little windows all day upon mount 
ain, plain, and ford, to drop asleep wearily 
again in the evening, waking to a repeti 
tion of the previous day’s journey, broken 
only by the occasional change of horses 
and stoppage for meals: thus for nearly 
two weeks. Probably none will more 
cheerfully welcome the union of the lines 
of railroad, the one advancing eastward 
from the Pacific, and this side of Yuma 
at this writing, growing at the rate of a 
mile per diem, and the other soon to reach 
westward from San Antonio toward El 
Paso. 
Railroad projection in Texas deserves a 
chapter intact. The easy nature of the 
topography renders engineering a simple 
| problem. Through lines, short-cuts, and 
branches are being constantly incubated. 
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Following—or more often leading—the 
rift of population, the railroads are seen 
This 


LI yard 


thwart the horizon everywhere. 


‘eat plain has become a chess -} 


hereon moves and countermoves are 


onstantly made by magnates of the rail. 


| towns are only pawns. Post stations 


-~ 


11 


cept the inevitable, and become prosperous 


again under the conditions of their nat 
ural supplies of trade 
fort except in name, the 


old military post established by General 


The former place 


is no longer a 


Worth having long since disappeared 


sense Te xas will 


In a picture sque not 











GROUP OF 


grow, by virtue of selection as termini, 
into villages, and soon into towns of broad 
four-story brick blocks, opera 
fire - 


avenues, 


houses, brigades, and_ brass - bands, 


when, lo! the road is extended thirty or | 


forty miles, and the whilom metropolis be 
comes a way-station, drooping to a mean 
and spiritless existence. Such is the pres 
ent prospect before Fort Worth and Sher 
man, which are set at the two western ex 
tremes of the Texas and Pacific Railroad. 
And yet these cities are in the centre of 
rich and productive sections of the State. 
[t is reasonable to expect that, after they 


TEXAN 


HUNTERS. 


| compare with regions to the northward; 


for instance, the wild and beautiful Indian 


| Territory, within half a day’s ride of Deni 


| son, andthe Red River boundary. 


Austin, 
I think, presents the finest general effect. 


| The Capitol is set well up above the river. 
| and a mile distant, facing down a broad 
| street, not unlike Pennsylvania Avenue, 


at Washington. The city is built of a 


| cheerful tone of light brick, and a cream 


| main street is set 
| Colorado 
have languished for a time, they will ac- | rounded heights. 


colored native stone of fine texture, resem 
The 
at a right angle to the 
guarded by 
The most considerable 


bling that used by the Parisians. 


River, which is 
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of these is Mount Burnell, which affords | Braunfels, with a population of twenty-fiv: 
an outlook ranking with the vistas of the | hundred, is said to contain but two Amer 
Pennsylvanian uplands. Daring horse- | ican families. The district is watered by 
men ride their steeds to its rocky crest. | the Comal and Guadalupe rivers 
More prudent and less skillful, | dismount 





brawl] 
. 2 . 
ing streams, which gather themselves into 
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COLORADO RIVER, FROM MOUNT BURNELL, 





ed below a forbidding terrace, and toiled | deep and quiet pools anon, reflecting viv- 
to the summit just in time to eatch the | idly the brilliant foliage and far-reaching 
wing of a passing shower. | moss-draped branches which overarch 
Between Austin and San Antonio is a| them, and give stage passengers pretty 
region which must be traversed by stage- | glimpses that would win the heart of a 
coaches or in the saddle. The scene ap- | landscape artist. 

proaches in its perfect cultivation and pros- | San Antonio rests its cldims to the at- 
perous air the famed Dutch country of | tention of the tourist upon its rich store 
Pennsylvania. Here Hollanders and Ger- | of antiquities, mcluding the Alamo and 
mans have long since settled in large num- | ruins of the missions. This little city is 
bers, clustering about the wonderful and | just now awaking from the lethargy which 
unfailing springs which abound in this | has for many years given it the effect of 
portion of the State. The town of New | a Mexican town. 














THROUGH 
The railway reached it two years ago, 
d within a few seasons many of the old 
sanish adobes have given way to large 
id modern buildings. The 
eh of trade has touched it with quick 
thronged 
th motley crowds such as we have met 
Fort Worth, with the Mexican 
creaser” element added. latter 
are not inclined to assimilate their 


business 


ing impulse. Its plazas are 
or 
These 
ple 


stumes and modes to those of the whites. 


it persist in sombreros, slashed breech 


es, and ornamental buttons ad infinitum. 
They live or exist about the suburbs in 


VIEW ON THE 


‘ jacals,” or huts composed of a conglom- | 


erate of sticks, mud, and straw, and of the 
Small-pox 
and kindred diseases are common among 
them. The Little San Antonio River has 
its head in powerful springs near the city. 
It winds and rewinds through the town, 


most miserable description. 


as a refuge during the heated term. 


TEXAS. 


giving cause for numerous bridges and 
fords, where we find vistas of almost Ve 
beauty Muslin-draped bathing- 
float at the foot of 
the limpid little stream is in high favor 


netian 
houses gvardens, and 
San 
Antonio is a perfect paradise for the lazy 


man. Coaches are very numerous and 


cheap—quite as much so as in Havana. 
Good saddle-horses may be had for some 
thing like twenty-five dollars, and even 
the most poverty-stricken are able to ride. 
A local celebrity is the ‘‘ beggar on horse 


back.” 


He and others of his craft are per 


COMAL RIVER. 


mitted to ply their vocation on Saturday 
only, being favored upon that day under 
the provisions of an ancient Spanish law. 
A neighboring height is crowned by a 
fort-like structure just completed for the 
Quartermaster’s Department, U.S.A., at 
an expense of about one hundred thousand 
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STREET SCENE 


dollars. It is built of native rough-hewn 
stone, in the form of a quadrangle, with 
offices occupying one front, and a hand 
some water-tower in the centre, from which 
the city and surrounding country may be 
viewed at advantage. 

Thus far I have said nothing of the see 
ond great interest of the Statethat of 
stock-raising. San Antonio is a general 
rendezvous for the ranchers, and any 
stranger wishing to rough it for a while 
can readily obtain an invitation to ac- 
company the hardy Texans upon their 
annual *‘ rounding up,” which occurs in 


IN SAN ANTONIO. 


the early summer, when all the cattle | 
upon a range are brought together, the | 


calves ear-marked and branded, and the 
selection made for market. 
will be expected to provide himself with a 
pony and equipments. Plenty of smok- 
ing and plug tobacco will prove a potent 
means of insuring popularity. It is quite 
probable that the neophyte will discover 
more than one among his fellow-horse 
men whose conversation and bearing be 
speak the man of culture and travel. 
Many such have sought these prairies 
from the close confinement of Eastern 
mercantile life to renew failing health ; 


The visitor | 





in the physician’s pharmacopocia can vie 
with a free canter across these @lorious 
plains upon a June morning? All the 
senses are alert; all the brain, brawn, and 
vitality of a man are brought into play 
Under a life such as this the wan invalid 
will soon learn to lie down with his fel 
lows beneath the stars, a saddle for his pil 
low, with no fear of colds. I never sat in 
a south or west bound train in Texas that 
I did not note some consumptive who 
journeyed toward the dry plains with 
hope and good prospect of regaining his 
lost heritage of health. The ranches are 
full of brown and bearded men, in full 
possession of glorious strength, who came 
hither under such conditions. 

Western Texas teems with vast herds 
of cattle, roaming in a semi-wild state 
throughout the whole year. The owners 
make common cause in rounding up, and 
young calves are identified and claimed 
by the marks upon the mother. Texas 
beef such as we find in our Northern mar 


| kets gives but a poor idea of the succulent 


steaks eaten around the camp fire, with the 
zest of a perfect appetite for sauce. It is 


|a Texan boast that better meat is thrown 


to the dogs among the ranches than the 


and what medicine among all the drugs | people of the North can get in their mar 
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ets. Indeed, I heard of one man who 
killed, a year or so ago, more than ten 
thousand, head of cattle for the hides and 
tallow. Such a 
vaste could not 


condition of prodigal 


land of less 


exist in a 
magnificent distances or better means of 


reightage. 


this kind, however, are 


rare, and the more far-sighted stock-men 


Instances of 


of the State are taking alarm at the rapid 
advances in the business making in Kan 
sas and Colorado. 


Competition has re 
duced profits, as the following, from a late 
San Antonian paper, will show: 


* Several prominent stock-raisers and drovers have 
been in the city the past week or ten days, and they 
almost unanimously unite on an estimate of 175,000 
to 200,000 head as the number of this year’s cattle 
drive from Texas. The first number is considered 
low, and the last the greatest that can be expected 
The vreater proportion of the drive will be ve irlings 
and two-year-olds. Prices are considered high, but 
firm. The demand for cattle is 
good, but the transactions have been rather light of 
late, many who came here to buy preferring to wait 
for better rates, or, failing in that, to take their 
chances after the cattle reach the North. The mar 
gin in the eattle-driving business is now considered 
so close that buyers hesitate before they close a 
contract. Profits are estimated by cents, almost, 


holders are very 


where they were formerly caleulated by dollars 


Cattle in Western and with the 
little profit now made, there are many advocaies of 


stopping the 


lexas are 


scarce, 


drive entirely for a few years, in order 


to restock the country, and thereby reduce the suy 


ply, and consequently 
North This plan 


DAK 


in the 


money 


the demand 
the 


increase 


would, no doubt, be 


¢ one, if oul rs could afford to wait: 


StockK-rals 


AMPED! 


but the eagerness to drive every hoof that ean find 
a market will keep the Sup} ly in Kansas so great 
that the prices necessary to make the business here 
self-sustaining will remain too high to make it safe 
Let the Northwest become 
drained of its cattle,and the old prices for Texas 


for speculators to drive 
cattle would revive, and then our stock could readily 
be sold at rates far in advance of what is now con 
too high. This, it 
could be accomplished by stopping the drive for a 


sidered as entirely is believed, 


vear or two.” 


The management of a vast herd of cat- 
tle upon the open plain is a difficult and 
hazardous feat. It requires both nerve 
and an intimate knowledge of cattle na 
ture to ride into the midst of the throng- 
ing, pushing beasts, and single out those 
destined for the corral. Should a panic 
ensue, both horse and rider will be borne 
along before the resistless tide to certain 
destruction. A herd has been stampeded 
at the sight of a man dismounted from 
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his horse. 


They regard the man and 
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BUFFALO-HUNTERS’ 


beast as a single creature, whose will dom- | 


inates, and to see this being take himself 
apart is a little more than bovine nature 
can stand. 

As a general thing, the animals are 
quite docile and ready for the ** rounding 
up.’ Possibly they may look forward to it 
with some instinctive pleasure at the grand 
sight of their own numerical strength. 
Stand here with me upon this grassy knoll. 
Beneath us, at yon three 
the station agreed upon. 


scrub oaks, is 
From three di- 
rections we may see long dotted skirmish 
lines growing from little black bead-like 
spots in a row into moving beasts. The 


} 


| them 








CAMP. 


the name ‘‘ Maverick,” but perhaps it will 
bear transplanting to the East. <A cer 
tain well-known ‘‘colonel” of the name 
bought an island in one of the rivers, and 
stocked it with a few cattle, proposing to 
keep his animals where he could find 
when he wanted beef or hides. 
Business entanglements claimed the wor 
thy colonel’s attention, and in course of 
time he well-nigh forgot his island colony. 
Rounders began to find among their herds 
ancient bulls and cows, all guiltless of 


owner's mark, They came to be counted 


| by thousands, and it was finally discov- 


lines rapidly become more dense, gather- | 


ing up the individuals which stop grazing, 
look with wondering eyes a moment, and 
then, evidently having reflected, ‘* Let's 
see, this is June, isn't it? they're round- 
ing us up,” 
vanee. Those knowing ones who have 
under the brand may have some 
vague remembrance of its tozture. The 
‘ Mavericks,” as unclaimed 
been 


been 


cattle have 
called, and the calves, have yet to 
feel the terrible iron as it burns its way 
through the quivering cuticle. 


obediently join the grand ad- | 


It is an old Texan story, the origin of | while at least an equal number were driv- 


ered that they were runaways from Col- 
onel Maverick’s island. The old colonel 
was informed by the herders of his good 
luck, and told, among other things, that 
some two thousand bulls were subject to 
his orders. The last thing recorded in con- 
nection with this legend is the colonel’s 
excited speech upon the occasion: ** For 
Heaven's sake, boys, go and help your- 
selves!” Thereafter any animal found 
without a brand was called a ‘* Maverick,” 
and duly stamped with the finder’s mark. 

The shipment of Texan beef out of the 
State by rail last year probably aggregated 
one hundred and sixty thousand head, 


THROUGH TEXAS. 


: to Colorado, Kansas, ete. In addition, 


rge numbers are sent vid the Gulf to 
w Orleans and Cuba. 

the Cuban war a number of 
‘*cornered” all of the 
fin the market, forcing prices to an un 
ecedented figure, but the inopportune 


rival of several cargoes of Texan beef 


During 
sident capitalists 


roke the ring, and ruined the ringsters 
Large sums have been expended in ex 
erimental shipments of dressed beef to 
irope The future will probably devel 
this outlet, and through improved re- 
gerator compartments in ships built es 
cially for the purpose, do much to solve 
leading question which agitates the 
lexan mind: **‘ What shall we do with 
ir beef 2” 
half-ex 
of the 


traveller 


the 


quest 


Hunters still 
lored 


ilo, 


roam over 


western counties in 


uff and the coach 


may 
ance 
yut 


stretched 


to come upon their picturesque 


not oversavory Skins are 
about upon poles, spread upon 


camps. 


he turf, and disposed of in various ways 
during the process of curing. They are 
then pack don mules to the nearest town, 


the 


them to the 


where merchant bales them and ships 
Many 
are shot in wanton sport; and indeed one 
find it in his heart to 
demn the practice who has once experi 
enced the exultant thrill at the moment 
fine bull 
tracks” beneath a well-aimed rifle 


tanneries. butfaloes 


can hardly con 


he has seen a ‘drop in his 

Going eastward from San Antonio, we 
have a glimpse of the great sugar tract, 
second only to that of the Bayou Teche, 
near New Orleans. We note the groups 
of field hands with horses dotting the ser 
rated acres, and away in the distance the 
mill with its towering stack. It is worthy 
of note that a large proportion of the la 
Many 


erate hither from the old sugar, cotton, or 


borers are white. negroes emi 
rice lands, but they are often found desir 
Planta 
tion life as depicted in the literature of 
the South, and through the medium of 
negro minstrelsy, finds far less hold upon 
Texan soil than among the pines of the 
Atlantic coast. 


Frequent 


ous of getting ‘* back to Georgy.” 


stations are passed, where 
most of those in waiting look as though 
W aiting 
stage-coaches make up, with the train, a 
picture often animated and picturesque, 
and divert the mind from the monotone 
of the prairie vistas. 


they had some specific errand. 


717 
At Houston 
in Cottondom. 
enjoy a very large proportion of the ship 
of the staple last year 
brought the State about forty million dol 
lars. 


we feel that we are again 

This city and Galveston 
ments which 
Considerably more than one mill 
ion dollars is paid for the item of com 


pressing. Houston has two compresses at 


““GWINE HOME TO GEORGY 


work, and Galveston supports five. These 
ponderous machines cost from twenty-five 
to fifty thousand dollars each, and are 
usually highly profitable, often clearing a 
sum greater than their original cost in a 
single season. <A first-class press will turn 
out from five to six hundred bales per 
diem, at a price varying from seventy-five 
A visit to 
one of the compresses at night reveals an 
The monster machine 


cents to one dollar per bale 


interesting sight. 
rearing upward into the gloom; the glare 
of lamps reflecting upon salient points, 
and the active workers, who tumble the 
bales into the huge jaws, band them, and 
haul away the blocks of fleecy staple re- 
duced to one-fourth of their former dimen- 
the groaning, shuddering frame ; 
and the loud, deep expiration of the steam 
| —all these hold the visitor spell-bound. 


sions ; 
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Compress rates are paid by transporta- 


tion companies or ship captains, who 


the bale. 


gainers by the compress system. 


charge freight by and are large 


Swedish 


and Norwegian ships are doing a large 
portion of the carrying trade, Their 
white gull-like forms are always seen at 


the roadstead beyond the outer bar. Gal 


veston still labors under the disadvantage 
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of Captain James B. Eads at the Sout 
Pass of the Mississippi. It is regarded a 
entirely successful, and may lead to th: 
unsealing of other Southern harbors } 
the same method. Galveston bar has 4 
depth of about sixteen feet of water at 
present, being more than double that ex 
isting formerly. Large ships are loade: 
by means of lighters, and lighterage tolls 


2 Met ie 








COTTON COMPRESS, 


of a want of adequate depth of water at 
he harbor mouth 
The national government 
1as expended, under the direction of able 
engineers, a large amount of mone Vv in the 
construction of a system of jetties upon 
the gabionade principle, by which the in 
flux and reflux of the tides assist in scour- 
ing out a channel. 


1 for the admission of 
large ships. 
} 


The working of this 
novel one, has been 
watched by the engineering fraternity 
with almost as much interest as the works 


system, it being a 


form a heavy item of expense in mercan- 
tile transactions. 

The Cotton Exchange Building at Gal 
veston is extremely ornate, and as a speci 
men of mercantile architecture, has few 
peers upon this side of the Atlantic. Gal- 
vestonians never forget to remind stran 
gers of their fine beach, which reaches 
along the Gulf for many miles. It is in 
deed fine, but not superior to those bor- 
dering the Georgian islands, or some por- 

| tions of the New Jersey coast. 





WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS. 


\' )W the Laird has a habit—laudable or 
iN not—of lingering over an additional 


half cup at breakfast, as an excuse for des 


ultory talk; 


ular 


and thus it is, on this partie 
morning, 
gone on deck 


having 
to see the yacht get under 
that Denny-mains has a chance of 
revealing to us certain secret schemes of 
his over which he has apparently been 
brooding. How could we have imagined 
that all this plotting and planning had 
been going on beneath the sedate exterior 
of the Commissioner for the Burgh of 
Strathgovan ? 

‘She’s just a wonderful bit lass!” he 
says, confidently, to his hostess; ‘‘ as hap 
py and contented as the day is long; 
when she’s not singing to herself, her way 
of speech has a sort of—a sort of musie in 
it that is quite new tome. Yes, I must 
admit that; I did not know that the South 
ern English tongue 
pleasant to the ear. 
become of her ?” 

What, indeed! The lady whom he was 
addressing had often spoken to him of 
Mary Avon's isolated position in the 
world, 

‘It fairly distresses me,” 


the young people 


Way, 


and 


and 
will 


was so accurate 


Ay, but what 


continues the 


ROMANCE. 
good-hearted Laird, 
her 


“when I think of 


condeetion—not at present, when 


he has, if I may be allowed to say so, 
several friends near her who would be 
glad to do what they could for her ; 
but by-and-by, when she is becoming 
older a 
The Laird hesitated. Was it possi 
ble, after all, that he was about to hint 
at the chance of Mary Avon becoming 
the mistress of the mansion and estate 
of Denny-mains? Then he made a 
plunge: 

‘A young her 
should have a husband to protect her; 
that is what Have ye 
never thought of it, 

‘I should like very well to see Mary 
married,” the other, 

‘And I know she would make 
cellent wife.” 
‘An excellent wife!” 
Laird; and then he adds, 
approaching to severity: ‘I tell ye he 
wil! be a fortunate man that 
Oh, [ have watched her. I can keep 
my eyes open when there is need. Did 
you hear her asking the captain about his 
wife and children? I tell you there’s hu 
man nature in that lass.” 

There was no need for the Laird to be 
not 
he resumed: 


woman in position 
[ am sure of. 
ma’am ?” 
says demurely 


an ex 


exclaims the 
with a tone 


gets her. 
ay ; 


sO pugnacious; we were contesting 
the point. However, 

‘I have been thinking,” with 
a little more shyness, ‘‘ about my nephew. 
He’s a good lad. Well, ye know, 
that I do not approve of young men being 
brought up in idleness, whatever their 
prospects must be; and I have no doubt 
whatever that nephew Howard is 
working hard what with the 
reading of law-books, and attending the 
courts, and all that 
not had much business. 


said he, 


ma'am, 


my 
enough 


though as yet he has 
But then there 
I do not think he is a lad 
of any great ambeetion, like friend 
Mr. Sutherland, who has to fight his way 
in the world in any But Howard 
[ have been thinking now that if he 
was to get married and settled, he mig] 
give up the law business altogether; pe 
if they content to live in Seotland, 
he might look after Denny-mains. It 
will be his in any case, ye know; he would 
have the interest of a man looking after 
his own property. Now I will tell ye 


is no necessity. 


your 


case, 


were 























plainly, ma’am, what I have been think- 
ing about this day or two back: 1f How- 
wd would marry your young lady friend, 
that would be agreeable to me.” 

The calm manner in which the Laird 
announced his scheme showed that it had 
































ple, feasible arrangement, by which two 








been well matured. It wasa natural, sim- | 





SEI 


HERSEL! 


AVON 


MARY 


AND FINALLY 


IS HANDED OUT TO HIM 


EASEL 


* TITE 





persons in whom he took a warm interest 
would be benefited at oncé. 

‘* But then, Sir,” says his hostess, with 
a smile which she can not wholly repress, 
‘‘you know people never do marry to 
please a third person—at least, very sel 
dom.” 
‘Oh, there can be no forcing,” said the 





‘But I have 
a great deal for Howard: may I 
pect that he will do something for 
~ “Oh, 

} 


amiable 


waird, with decision. 
not ex 
me ?” 
this 
lady, who has had some experi 
pus J 
ive wen rally found that marriages that 

li] 


OUI 


doubtless, doubtless,” Says 


ence in match-making herself: 


be in every way suitable and pleas 
to friends, and obviously desirable, 
that 

Young people, when they are 
each ’'s heads, to the 
common phrase, never will be sensible 


Now if 


1 } 
WwW nere, do you 


precisely the marriages 
off, 
ie at 


Lui a 


come 


1 } 
overs use 


their relatives. 
neple 


and piease you 
to bring your 
love with him 
likely 
l find that, out of pure contrariety, 


think Mary would fall in 


uuse she ought ? More you 
woul 
she would fall in love with Angus Suther 
land, who can not afford to marry, and 
hose head is filled with other things.” 

7 not 


e Laird, musingly. 


‘T am sure—I am not sure,” said 
*‘ Howard isa good 
young fellow, and a capital lad, 
iam not : 
And the 
for she will 
hing to Mary's 


have different 


so sure, 
n, you know,” said the other, 
viy, tor not plainly say any 


disparagement, ‘young 
their choice 
not have the high 
that you have.” 


tastes in 
He might 
nion of her 
At th 
pri , SY 
‘Then 


5 uid he, 


a w ife. 
IS the Laird rave a look of sur 
n of resentment. 

Ill tell ye what it is, 
almost angrily, ‘‘if 


ma‘am,” 
my nephew 
had the chance of marrying such a girl, 
and did not do so, I should consider him 

I should consider him a fool, and say 
S() ” , 

And then he added, sharply: 

‘*And do you think I would let Denny- 
mains pass into the hands of a fool 2?” 


LOW 


this kind lady had had no intention 
f rousing the wrath of the Laird in this 
manner, and she instantly set about paci 
fying him. And the Laird was easily 
pacified. In a minute two was 
laughing good-naturedly at himself for 
getting into a passion; he said it would 
not do for one at his time of life to try to 
play the part of the stern father as they 
played that in theatre pieces: 
to be no foreing. 

‘But he’s a ma’am, a good 
lad,” said he, rising as his hostess rose; 
and he 


or he 


there was 
Or ye lad, 


added, significantly, ‘‘he is no 
fool, I assure you, ma'am; he has plenty 
of common-sense.” 
When we get up on deck again we find 
Vou. LIX.—No. 353.—46 


aone 


never 
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eliding out 


that the White Dov 


of the lonely Loch Seresorst, with its soli 


is gently 


L 1ts ¢ 


tary house among the trees, and 


base of the sombre 
And as the light coo 
blazing 


carries uS away 


ers’ huts at the ( 
l breeze ‘ 
heat of the last day 
two northward, we 
more and more of the awful solitud 
of Haleval Haskeval, 

thunderous and dark under the | 
Above the great shoulders and under t 
purple pea see 


see 


and 


that are still 


LaAZ\ 


the far-reac 
ries opening up. with here 
white 


water fall just visible 
There is a sense of 


that 


OWS 


draw ay from overshadowing 
alow m 

Then 
skipper AV, VIC of Skye, d 
posed. Is M uy 
who is at the tiller, and looking exceeding 
] 


ly business-like. 


Avon, 


She has been promoted 


to this post by Dr. Sutherland, who stands 
by; she receives explanations about t] 


procedure of Heetor of 


Moidart, who is 
up aloft lacing the smaller t »p sail to the 
he watches the operations of John 
and Sandy, 


and, 


mast; s 
of Skye who are at the sheets 


below: like a wise and considerate 


captain, she pretends not to notice Mas 
ter Fred, who is having a quiet smoke by 
the windlass. And so past those lonely 

vessel—the yaw! 
White Dove, Captain Mary Avon, bound 
for anywhere. 


shores sails the brave 


t 


But you must not imagine that the new 
skipper is allowed to stand by the tiller. 
Captain though she may be, she has to 
submit civilly to dictation, in so far as her 
foot is concerned. Our young doctor has 
compelled her to be seated, he has 
passed a rope round the tiller that so she 


, 
and 


can steer from her chair, and from 


+ 


to time he 


time 
gives suggestions, which she 
receives as orders. 

‘*T wish I had been with you when you 
first sprained your foot,” he says. 

‘** Yes ¢” she 
quiry in her eyes. 

‘[ would have put it in plaster of Par- 
is,” he says, in a matter-of-fact way, ° 


answers, with humble in 


and 
locked you up in the house for a fortnight; 
at the end of that time you would not 
know which ankle was the sprained one.” 

There was neither ‘‘ with your leave” 

»‘*by your leave” in this young man’s 
manner when he spoke of that accident. 
He would have taken possession of her. 
He would have discarded your bandages 
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and hartshorn, and what not; when it | 
was Mary Avon's foot that was concerned 
it was intimated to us—he would have 
had his own way in spite of all comers. 
‘I wish I had known,” she says, tim- 
idly, meaning that it was the treatment | 
she wished she had known. 
‘‘There is a more heroic remedy,” said 
he, with a smile, ‘‘ and that is walking the | 
sprain off. I believe that can be done, but 
most people would shrink from the pain. 
Of course, if it were done at all, it would | 
be done by a woman: women can bear 
pain infinitely better than men.” 
*Oh, do you think says, in 
mild protest. ‘Oh: Men 
so much braver than women, so much 


so!” she 
I am sure not. 
are 
stronger 


But 


stopped, for 


this gentle quarrel is suddenly | 
some one calls attention to a 
deer that is calmly browsing on one of 
the high slopes above that rocky shore, 
and instantly all glasses are in request. 
It hind, with a beautifully shaped | 
head and slender legs; she takes no no- 


Is a 


tice of the passing craft, but continues | 
her feeding, walking a few steps onward 
from time to time. In this way she 
reaches the edge of a gully in the rugged 
cliffs where there is some brush-wood, and 


probably a stream; into this she sedately 
descends, and we see her no more. 


Then there is another cry: what is this | 
eloud ahead, or water-spout, resting on the | 
calm bosom of the sea? Glasses again in 
request, amid many exclamations, reveal 
to us that this is a dense cloud of birds; a 
flock vast that toward the water it 
seems black. Can it be the dead body of 
a whale that has collected this world of 
wings from all the northern seas? Hur- 
ry on, White Dove, for the floating cloud 
with the black base is moving and seeth- 
ing—in fantastic white fumes, as it were 

in the loveliness of this summer day. 
And now, as we draw nearer, we can de- 
scry that there is no dead body of a whale 
causing that blackness, but only the den- 
sity of the mass of sea-fowl! And nearer 
and nearer as we draw, behold! the great 
gannets swooping down in such numbers 
that the sea is covered with a mist of wa- 
ter-spouts; and the air is filled with innu- 
merable cries; and we do not know what 
to make of this bewildering, fluttering, 
swimming, screaming mass of terns, guil- 
lemots, skarts, kittiwakes, razor-bills, puf- 


SO 


| scattered assemblage of guillemots— 


| erland—and we can 





fins, and gulls. But they draw away 
again. The herring shoal is moving 


northward. The murmur of eries be- 


comes more remote, and the seething 


cloud of the sea-birds is slowly dispers 


| ing. 


When the White Dove sails up to 


| the spot at which this phenomenon was 


first seen, there is nothing visible but a 
kur- 
roo! kurroo! answered by pe-yoo-it! jx 
yoo-it/—and great gannets (‘‘as big as 
a sheep,” says John of Skye), apparently 
so gorged that they lie on the water 
within stone’s-throw of the yacht, before 
spreading out their long, snow-white. 
black-tipped wings to bear them away 
over the sea. } 

And now, as we are altering our course 
to the west—far away to our right stand 
the vast Coolins of Skye—we sail alone 
the northern shores of Rum. There is no 
trace of any habitation visible; nothing 
but the precipitous cliffs, and the sandy 
bays, and the outstanding rocks dotted 
with rows of shining black skarts. When 
Mary Avon asks why those sandy bays 


| should be so red, and why a certain rud- 


dy warmth of color should shine through 
even the patches of grass, our F.R.S. be- 
gins to speak of powdered basalt rubbed 
down from the rocks above. He would 
have her begin another sketch, but she is 


| too proud of her newly acquired knowl 
| edge to forsake the tiller. 


The wind is now almost dead aft, and 
we have a good deal of jibing. Other 
people might think that all this jibing 
was an evidence of bad steering on the 
part of our new skipper; but Angus Suth- 
not contradict an 
F.R.S.—assures Miss Avon that she is do- 
ing remarkably well; and, as he stands by 
to lay hold of the main-sheet when the 
boom swings over, we are not in much 
danger of carrying away either port or 
starboard davits. 

‘*Do you know,” says he, lightly, ‘I 
sometimes think I ought to apply for the 
post of surgeon on board a man-of-war. 
That would just suit me—” 

‘*Oh, I hope you will not,” she blurts 
out, quite inadvertently; and thereafter 
there is a deep blush on her face. 

‘*T should enjoy it immensely, I know,” 
says he, wholly ignorant of her embar- 
rassment, because he is keeping an eye on 
the sails. ‘‘I believe I should have more 
pleasure in life that way than any other—” 

‘*But you do not live for your own 
pleasure,” says she, hastily, perhaps to 
cover her confusion. 











‘‘T have no one else to live for, any- 

av,” says he, with a laugh; and then he 
corrected himself. ‘‘Oh yes, IT have. My 
father is a sad heretic. He has fallen 
away from the standards of his faith; he 
has set up idols--the diplomas and medals 
[ have got from time to time. He has 
them all arranged in his study, and I 


have heard that he positively sits down 
fore them and worships them. When 
[sent him the medal from Vienna—it was 
only bronze—he returned to me his Greek 
Testament that he had interleaved and 
annotated when he was a student; I be- 
lieve it was his greatest possession.” 
‘‘And you would give up all that | 
! 


wa 


expects from you, to go away and 
doctor on board a ship!” says Mary Avon, 
‘That would 
not be my ambition if I were a man, and 
and if Il had—if 
W ell, she could not quite say to Brose’s 


with some proud emphasis. 


face what she thought of his powers and 
prospects; so she suddenly broke away 
and said: 

‘Yes; you would go and do that for 
your own amusement. And what would 
the amusement be? Do you think they 
vould let the doctor interfere with the 
sailing of the ship ?” 

‘ Well,” said he, laughing, ‘‘ that is a 
I don’t suppose the 
captain of a man-of-war, or even of a mer- 


practical objection. 


chant vessel, would be as accommodating 
as your John of Skye. Captain John has 
his compensation when he is relieved; he 
can go forward and light his pipe.” 

‘Well, I think, for your father’s sake,” 
says Miss Avon, with decision, ‘* you had 
better put that idea out of your head, once 
and for all.” 

Now blow, breezes, blow! What is the 
great headland that appears, striking out 
into the wide Atlantic ? 

“Ahead she goes! the land she knows! 
Behold! the snowy shores of Canna— 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 
A long, strong pull together— 
Ho, ro, clansmen !” 


‘“Tom Galbraith,” the Laird is saying, 
solemnly, to his hostess, ‘‘ has assured me 
that Rum is the most picturesque island 
on the whole of the western coast of Scot- 
land. That is his deleeberate opinion. 


And indeed I would not go so far as to 
say he was wrong. Arran! They talk 
about Arran! Just look at those splendid 
mountains coming sheer down to the sea; 
and the light of the sun on them! Eh, 
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me, what a sunset there will be this 
night!” 

‘Canna ?” says Dr. Sutherland to his 
interlocutor, who seems very anxious to 
‘Oh, Idon’tknow. Canna 
in Gaelic is simply a can; but then cana 


be instructed. 


is a Whale; and the island in the distance 
looks long and flat on the water. Or it 
may be from canach—that is the moss 
cotton; or from cannach that is the 
You see, Miss Avon, ignorant 
people have an ample choice.” 


sweet-gale. 


Blow, breezes, blow! as the yellow light 
of the afternoon shines over the broad At- 
lantic. Here are the eastern shores of 
Canna, high and rugged and dark with 
caves; and there the western shores of 
Rum, the mighty mountains aglow in the 
evening light. And this remote and soli 
tary little bay, with its green headlands, 


| and its awkward rocks at the mouth, and 


the one house presiding over it amongst 
that shinine wilderness of shrubs and 
flowers? Here is fair shelter for the 
night. 

After dinner, in the lambent twilight, 
we set out with the gig, and there was 
much preparation of elaborate contriv- 
ances for the entrapping of fish. But the 
Laird’s oceult and intricate tackle—the 
spinning minnows and spoons and India 
rubber sand-eels—proved no competitor 
for the couple of big white flies that An 
gus Sutherland had busked. And of 
course Mary Avon had that rod; and 
when some huge lithe dragged the end of 
the rod fairly under water, and when she 


leried aloud, ‘‘Oh! oh! I can't hold it; 


he'll break the rod!” then arose Brose’s 

word of command: 
| ‘*Haul him in! Shove out the butt! 
| No scientific playing with a lithe! Well 
| done !—well done !—a five-pounder, I'll bet 
| ten farthings!” 
| It was not scientific fishing; but we got 
| big fish—which is of more importance in 
the eyes of Master Fred. And then, as 
the night fell, we set out again for the 
| yacht; and the doctor pulled stroke; and 
he sang some verses of the biorlinn song 
as the blades dashed fire into the rushing 
sea: 


“Proudly o’er the waves we'll bound her, 
As the stag-hound bounds the heather— 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 
A long, strong pull together— 
Ho, ro, clansmen! 





* 


Sir, our gratitude to you! Better milk, and 
more welcome, never came from any dairy. 
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Through the eddying tide we'll guide her, 
Round each isle and breezy headland— 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 
A long, strong pull together— 
Ho, ro, ¢ lansmen !”’ 


crew larger and larger; the hull of the 
boat looked black us and the 
star-lit heavens; as we clambered on board 
there was a golden glow from the saloon 
sky - light. 


between 


| 
| 


| 


| half a mile from the shore! 


And then, during the long | 


and happy evening, amid all the whist- | 
playing and other amusements going for- | 


ward, what about certain timid courtesies 
those two young people ¢ 
was to come to anything, it was high time 


that Mr. Howard Smith put in 
pearance. 


an ap- 


CHAPTER IX. 


A WILD STUDIO. 


THERE is a fine bustle of preparation 


next morning—for the gig 


is waiting by 


the side of the yacht, and Dr. Sutherland | 


is carefully getting our artist’s materials 


Some of us be- | 


gan to think that if the Laird’s scheme | was a look of indignant wonder— ap- 


Tom; ‘don’t you see it is away? I want 
to know who took it.’ Dunean looked al] 
round him—at the sea and the sky—and 
then says he—then says he, ‘ Maybe it wass 


| a dog!—ha! ha! hee! hee! hee!—‘ maybe 
The yellow lamp at the bow of the yacht | 


it wass a dog,’ says he; and they were 
I never see 
the canvas at the stern of a yacht without 
thinking o’ Tom Galbraith and the lege of 
mutton ;” and here the Laird laughed long 
and loud again. 

‘*T have heard you speak once or twice 
about Tom Galbraith,” 


remarked our 


| young doctor, without meaning the least 
and an occasional shy glance between | 


sarcasm: ‘‘he is an artist, I suppose ?” 
The Laird stopped laughing. There 


proaching to horror—on his face. But 


when he proceeded, with some dignity, 


and even resentment, to explain to this 


| ignorant person the immense importance 


into the stern; and the Laird is busy with | 


shawls and water-proofs; and Master Fred 
brings along the luncheon basket. 


Our | 


admiral-in-chief prefers to stay on board; | 


she has letters to write; there are enough 
of us to go and be tossed on the Atlantic 
swell off the great caves of Canna. 

And as the men strike their oars in the 


water, and we have a last adieu, the Laird | 


catches a glimpse of our larder at the 
stern of the yacht. Alas! there is but 
one remaining piece of fresh meat hang- 
ing there under the white canvas. 


‘* It reminds me,” says he, beginning to 


of the school that Tom Galbraith had 
been chiefly instrumental in forming, and 
the high qualities of that artist’s personal 
work, and how the members of the Royal 
Academy shook in their shoes at the mere 
mention of Tom Galbraith’s name, he be- 
came more pacified; for Angus Sutherland 
listened with great respect, and even prom- 
ised to look out for Mr. Galbraith’s work 
if he passed through Edinburgh on his 
way to the South. 

The long, swinging stroke of the men 


| soon took us round the successive head- 





laugh already, ‘‘of a good one that Tom 
Galbraith told me—a real good one that 
was. Tom had a little bit yacht that his | 
man and himself sailed when he was paint- 
ing, ye know; and one day they got into 
a bay where Duncan—that was the man’s | 
name—had friends ashore. Tom 
left him in charge of the yacht; and—and | 

ha! ha! ha!—there was a leg of mutton | 
hanging at the stern. ‘Well, Tom was | 
| 
| 


some 


rowed ashore; and painted all day; and 
came back to the yacht in the afternoon. 
There was no leg of mutton! ‘Duncan,’ 
says he,‘ where is the leg of mutton ? 
Duncan pretended to be vastly surprised. 
‘Iss it away? says he. ‘Away? says | 


lands, until we were once more in the 
open, with the mountains of Skye in the 
north, and far away at the horizon a pale 
line which we knew to be North Uist. 
And now the green shores of Canna were 
becoming more precipitous; and there was 
a roaring of the sea along the spurs of 
black rock; and the long Atlantic swell, 


breaking on the bows of the gig 


Bia 


was 


| sending a little more spray over us than 


was at all desirable. Certainly no one 
who could have seen the doctor at this 
moment—with his fresh-colored face drip- 
ping with the salt-water and shining in 
the sunlight—would have taken him for 
a hard-worked and anxious student. His 
hard work was pulling stroke oar, and 
he certainly put his shoulders into it, as 
the Laird had remarked; and his sole anx- 
iety was about Mary Avon’s art materials. 
That young lady shook the water from the 
two blank canvases, and declared it did 
not matter a bit. 

These lonely cliffs!—becoming more 
grim and awful every moment, as this 











Psat 





mite of a boat still wrestles with the great 
waves, and makes its way along the coast. 
And yet there are tender greens where 
the pasturage appears on the high pla- 
teaus, and there is a soft ruddy hue where 
the basalt shines. The gloom of the pic- 
in the caves washed 
out of the conglomerate by the heavy 


ture appears below 


seas; in the spurs and fantastic pillars and 
arehes of the black rock: and in this lead 
en-hued Atlantie springing high over ey- 
ery obstacle to go roaring and booming 
into the caverns. And these innumera- 
ble white specks on the sparse green pla 
teaus and on this high promontory: can 
they be mushrooms in millions? Sud 
denly one of the men lifts his oar from 
the rowlock, and rattles it on the rail of 
the gig. At this sound a cloud rises from 
the black rocks; it spreads; the next mo- 
ment the air is darkened over our heads: 
and almost before we know what has hap- 
pened, this vast multitude of puffins has 
wheeled by us, and wheeled again further 
out to sea And as we 
vatch them, behold! stragglers come back 


a smoke of birds! 


in thousands upon thousands, the air is 
filled with them—some of them swooping 
so near us that we can see the red par- 
rot-like beak and the orange-hued web- 
feet, and then again the green shelves of 
grass and the pinnacles of rock become 
dotted with those white The 
myriads of birds; the black caverns; the 
arches and spurs of rock; the leaden-hued 
Atlantie bounding and springing in white 
foam: what says Mary Avon to that? 
Has she the courage ? 


specks. 


‘If you can put me ashore ?” says she. 

“Oh, we will get you ashore some- 
how,” Dr. Sutherland answers. 

But, indeed, the nearer we approach 
that ugly coast, the less we like the look 
of it. 
should be a sheltered bit; but long before 
we can get to land we can see through 
the plunging sea great masses of yellow, 
which we know to be the barnacled rock; 
and then ahead we find a shore that, in 
this heavy surf, would make match-wood 
of the gig in three seconds. 
ever, will not give in. 


Brose, how- 
If he can not get 
the gig on to any beach or into any creek, 
he will land our artist somehow. And at 
last—and in spite of the remonstrances of 
John of Skye—he insists on having the 
boat backed in to a projecting mass of 
conglomerate, all yellowed over with 
small shell-fish, against which the sea is 
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time 


beating heavily. It is an ugly landing 
plae 
down in the clear green sea; and the surf 
is spouting up the side in white jets. But 
if she can watch a high wave, and put her 
foot there—and there—will she not find 
herself directly on a plateau of rock at 
least twelve feet square ? 

‘Back her, John!—back her!” and 
therewith the doctor, watching his chance, 
scrambles out and up to demonstrate the 
feasibility of the thing. And the easel is 
handed out to him; and the palette and 
canvases; and finally Mary Avon herself. 
Nay, even the Laird will adventure, send 
ing on before him the luncheon basket. 

It is a strange studio 


we can see the yellow rock go sheer 


this projecting 
shell-crusted rock, surrounded on three 
sides by the sea, and on the fourth by an 
impassable cliff. And the sounds beneath 
our feet—there must be some subterranean 
passage or cave into which the sea roars 
and booms. But Angus Sutherland rigs 
up the easel rapidly, and arranges the 
artist’s camp-stool, and sets her fairly ago 
ing; then he proposes to leave the Laird 
in charge of her. He and the humble 
chronicler of the adventures of these peo 
ple mean to have some further explora 
tions of this wild coast. 

But we had hardly gone a quarter of a 
mile or so—it was hard work pulling in 
this heavy sea—when the experienced eye 
of Sandy from Islay saw that something 
was wrong. 

‘What's that 7?” he said, staring. 

We turned instantly, and strove to look 
through the mists of spray. Where we 
had left the Laird and Mary Avon there 


were now visible only two mites, appar- 


Again and again we make for what | 


ently not bigger than puffins. But is not 

one of the puffins gesticulating wildly # 
‘Round with her, John!” 

calls out. ‘They want us 


the doctor 
I'm sure.” 


And away the gig goes again — plun 
ging into the great troughs, and then 
| swinging up to the giddy crests. And as 


we get nearer and nearer, what is the 
meaning of the Laird’s frantic gestures ? 
We can not understand him; and it is 
impossible to hear, for the booming of th: 
sea into the caves drowns his voice. 

‘*He has lost 
Sutherland. And then, the next second, 
‘** Where's the easel ?” 

Then we understand those wild gestures. 
Pullaway, merry men! for has nota squall 
swept the studio of its movables? And 


his hat,” says Angus 


| there, sure enough, tossing high and low 
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the 
things— 


on 
an easel, two canvases, a hat, a 
veil, and what not. 


Up with the boat- | 


hook to the bow! and gently with those | 
plunges, most accurate Hector of Moidart! | 


‘I am so sorry,’ she says (or rather 


shrieks), when her dripping property is 
restored to her. 


‘It was my fault,” our doctor yells; 


properly this time’—and therewith 
fetches a lump of rock that might have 
moored a man-of-war. 

We stay and have luncheon in this 
gusty and thunderous studio—though 
Mary Avon will scarcely turn from her 
canvas. And there is no painting of pink 
geraniums 2 this woman’s 
work. We sce already that she has got 
a thorough grip of this cold, hard coast 
(the sun is obscured now, and the various 


bout young 


hues are more sombre than ever); and 
though she has not had time as yet to try 
to catch the motion of the rolling sea, she 
has got the color of it 
glints of blue and 


a leaden gray, with 
white, and with here 


and there a sudden splash of deep, rich, 
glassy, bottle-green, where some wave for 
a moment catches, just as it gets to the 
shore, a reflection from the grass plateaus 


above. Very good, Miss Avon: 
but we 


looking. 


very 
good pretend that we are not 

Then away we go again, to leave the 
artist to her work; 
possible 


and we go as near as 
the high sea will not allow us 
the vast black caverns; and we 
watch through the clear water for those 
masses of yellow rock. And then the 
multitudes of white-breasted, red-billed 
birds perched up there—close to the small 
burrows in the scant they jerk 
their heads about in a watchful way, just 
like the prairie-dogs at the mouth of their 
sandy habitations on the Colorado plains. 
And then again a hundred or two of them 
come swooping down from the rocky pin- 
nacles and sail over our heads—twinkling 
bits of color between the gray-green sea 
and the blue and white of the sky. They 
resent the presence of strangers in this 
far home of the sea-birds. 


to enter— 


Tass ; 


It is a terrible business getting that 
young lady and her paraphernalia back 
into the gig again; for the sea is still 
heavy, and, of course, additional care 
has now to be taken of the precious can- 
vas. But at last she, and the Laird, and 
the luncheon basket, and everything else, 


waves, we descry a variety of | have been got on board; and away we oo 


for the yacht again, in the now clearing 
afternoon. As we draw further away 
from the roar of the caves, it 
feasible to talk; 


is more 
and naturally we are all 


| very complimentary about Mary Avon's 


sketch in oils. 
‘* Ay,” says the Laird, ‘‘and it wants 


| but one thing; and I am sure I could get 
** but I will undertake to fasten your easel | 


he | 





Tom Galbraith to put that in fer you. <A 
bit of a yacht, ye know, or other sailing 
vessel, put below the cliffs, would give 
people a notion of the height of the cliffs, 
do ye see? JI am sure I could get Tom 
Galbraith to put that in for ye.” 

‘**T hope Miss Avon won't let Tom Gal- 
braith or anybody else meddle with the 
picture,” says Angus Sutherland, with 
some emphasis. ‘*‘Why, a yacht! Do 
you think anybody would let a yacht 
come close to rocks like these? As soon 
as you introduce any making up like that, 
the picture isa sham. It is the real thing 
Twenty years hence 
you could take up that piece of canvas, 
and there before you would be the very 
day that you spent here; it would be like 
finding your old life of twenty years be- 
fore opened up to you with a lightning 
flash. The picture is—why, I should say 
it is invaluable, as it stands.” 

At this somewhat fierce praise Mary 
Avon colors a little. And then she says, 
with a gentle hypocrisy, 

‘Oh, do you really think there is— 
there is—some likeness to the place ?” 

‘It isthe place itself!” says he, warmly. 

3ecause,” she says, timidly, and yet 
with a smile, ‘‘one likes to have one’s 
work appreciated, however stupid it may 
be. And—and if you think that—would 
you like to have it? Because I should be 
so proud if you would take it—only I 
am ashamed to offer my sketches to any- 
body—” 

‘*That!” said he, staring at the canvas 
as if the mines of Golconda were sudden- 
ly opened to him. But then he drew 
back. ‘‘Oh no,” he said; ‘‘ you are very 
kind; but—but, you know, I ean not. 
You would think I had been asking for 
it.” ; 

‘* Well,” says Miss Avon, still looking 


now, as it stands. 


| down, ‘‘ I never was treated like this be- 


fore. You won't take it? You don’t 
think it is worth putting in your port- 
manteau.” 

At this the young doctor’s face grew 
very red; but he said, boldly: 
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‘‘Very well, now, if you have been 
playing fast and loose, you shall be pun 
ished. I will take the picture, whether 
vou grudge it me or not. And I don't 
mean to give it up now.” 

‘*Oh,” said she, very gently, ‘‘if it re 
minds you of the place, I shall be very 
pleased; and—and it may remind you too 
that Iam not likely to forget your kind 
ness to poor Mrs. Thompson.” 

And so this little matter was amicably 
settled—though the Laird looked with a 
covetous eye on that rough sketch of the 
rocks of Canna, and regretted that he was 
not to be allowed to ask Tom Galbraith 
to put in a touch or two. And so back to 
the yacht, and to dinner in the silver-clear 
evening; and how beautiful looked this 
ealm bay of Canna, with its glittering 
waters and green shores, after the grim 
rocks and the heavy Atlantic waves! 

That evening we pursued the innocent 
lithe again—our larder was becoming ter 
ribly empty—and there was a fine take. 
But of more interest to some of us than 
the big fish was the extraordinary wonder 
of color in sea and sky when the sun had 
gone down; and there was a wail on the 
part of the Laird that Mary Avon had not 
her colors with her to put down some 
jotting for further use. Or if on paper: 
might not she write down something of 
what she saw, and experiment thereafter ? 
Well, if any artist can make head or tail 
of words in such a ease as this, here they 
are for him—as near as our combined 
forces of observation could go. 

The vast plain of water around us a 
blaze of salmon-red, with the waves 


(catching the reflection of the zenith) | 
marked in horizontal lines of blue. The | 


great headland of Canna, between us and 
the western sky, a mass of dark, intense 
olive-green. The sky over that a pale, 
clear lemon-yellow. But the great fea- 
ture of this evening scene was a mass of 





not wholly given to the fishing or the 
boat on this lambent evening: perhaps 
that was the reason we ran on a rock, and 
with difficulty got off again. 

Then back to the yacht again about 
eleven o'clock. What is this terrible 
news from Master Fred, who was sent off 
with instructions to hunt up any stray 
crofter he might find, and use such per 
suasions in the shape of Gaelic friendli 
ness and English money as would enable 
us to replenish our larder? What! that 
he had walked two miles and seen nothing 
eatable or purchasable out an old hen ? 
Canna is a beautiful place; but we begin 
to think it is time to be off. 

On this still night, with the stars com 
ing out, we can not go below. We sit on 
deck and listen to the musical whisper 
along the shore, and watch one golden- 
yellow planet rising over the dusky peaks 
of Rum, far in the east. And our young 
doctor is talking of the pathetic notices 
that are common in the Scotch papers—in 
the advertisements of deaths. ‘' New Zea 
land papers, please copy.” ‘* Canadian 
papers, please copy.” When you see this 
prayer appended to the announcement of 
the death of some old woman of seventy 
or seventy-five, do you not know that it is 
a message to loved ones in distant climes, 
wanderers who may forget but who have 
not been forgotten? They are messages 
that tell of a scattered race—of a race that 
onee filled the glens of these now almost 
deserted islands. And surely, when some 
birthday or other time of recollection 
comes round, those far away 

“Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe” 


must surely bethink themselves of the old 


| people left behind—living in Glasgow or 


cloud that stretched all across the heavens | 


—a mass of flaming, thunderous, orange- | 


red cloud that began in the far pale mists 
in the east, and came across the blue 
zenith overhead, burning with a splendid 
glory there, and then stretched over to 
the west, where it narrowed down and 
was lost in the calm, clear gold of the ho- 
rizon. The splendor of this great cloud 


was bewildering to the eyes; one turned | 


gratefully to the reflection of it in the 
sultry red of the sea below, broken by the 
blue lines of waves. Our attention was 


| 


| 


Greenock now, perhaps—and must  be- 
think themselves too of the land where 
last they saw the bonny red heather, and 
where last they heard the pipes playing 
the sad ‘* Farewell, MacCruimin,” as the 
ship stood out to sea. They can not quite 
forget the scenes of their youth—the rough 
seas and the red heather and the islands; 
the wild dancing at the weddings; the se- 


| eret meetings in the glen with Ailasa, or 


Morag, or Mairi, come down from the 


| sheiling, all alone, a shawl] round her head 


to shelter her from the rain, her heart flut- 
tering like the heart of a timid fawn. 
They can not forget. 

And we, too, we are going away; and 
it may be that we shall never see this 
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beautiful bay or the island there again. | —‘‘if you want to see real whales at work. 


3ut one of us carries away with him a| 


talisman 
memories. 


for the sudden revival of old 

And twenty years hence— 
that was his own phrase 
gus Sutherland—perhaps a very great and 
rich person by that time—what will he 
think when he turns to a certain picture, 
and recalls the long summer day when he 
rowed with Mary Avon round the wild 
shores of Canna ? 


CHAPTER X. 
‘* DUNVEGAN !—OH! DUNVEGAN!” 

COMMANDER MARY AVON sends her or- 
ders below: everything to be made snug 
in the cabins, for there is a heavy sea run- 
ning outside, and the White Dove is al- 
ready under way. Farewell, then, you 
beautiful blue bay—all rippled into silver 
now with the breeze—and green shores 
and picturesque cliffs! We should have 
lingered here another day or two, perhaps, 
but for the report about that one old hen. 
We can not ration passengers and crew on 
one old hen. 

And here, as we draw away from Canna, 
is the vast panorama of the sea-world 
around us once more—the mighty mount- 
ain range of Skye shining faintly in the 
northern skies ; Haleval and Haskeval 
still of a gloomy purple in the east; and 
away beyond these leagues of rushing At- 
lantie the pale blue line of North Uist. 
Whither are we bound, then, you small 
captain with the pale face and the big, 
soft, tender black eyes? Do you fear a 
shower of spray, that you have strapped 
that tightly fitting Ulster round the grace- 
ful small figure? And are you quite sure 
that you know whether the wind is on the 
port or starboard beam ? 

‘* Look! look! look!” she calls, and our 
F.R.S., who has been busy over the 
charts, jumps to his feet. 

Just at the bow of the vessel we see 
the great shining black thing disappear. 
What if there had been a collision ? 

‘*You can not call that a porpoise, any- 
way,” says she. ‘‘ Why, it must have 
been eighty feet long!” 

‘* Yes, yacht measurement,” says he. 
‘*But it had a back fin, which is suspi- 
cious, and it did not blow. Now,” he 
adds—for we have been looking all round 
for the re-appearance of the huge stranger 


what will An- | 








just look over there, close under Rum 
I should say there was a whole shoal of 
them in the Sound.” 

And there, sure enough, we see from 
time to time the white spoutings—rising 
high into the air in the form of the letter 
V, and slowly falling again. They are 
too far away for us to hear the sound of 
their blowing, nor can we eatech any 
glimpse, through the best of our glasses, 
of their appearance at the surface. More- 
over, the solitary stranger that nearly ran 
against our bows makes no re-appearance ; 
he has had enough of the wonders of the 
upper world for a time. 

It is a fine sailing morning, and we pay 
but little attention to the fact that the 
wind, as usual, soon gets to be dead ahead, 
So long as the breeze blows, and the sun 
shines, and the white spray flies from the 
bows of the White Dove, what care we 
which harbor is to shelter us for the 
night? And if we can not get into any 
harbor, what then? We carry our own 
kingdom with us; and we are far from 
being dependent on the one old hen. 

3ut in the midst of much laughing at 
one of the Laird’s good ones—the inex- 
haustible Homesh was again to the fore— 
a head appears at the top of the compan- 
ionway, and there is a respectful silence. 
Unseemly mirth dies away before the aw- 
ful dignity of this person. 

‘‘ Angus,” she says, with a serious re- 
monstrance on her face, ‘‘do you believe 
what scientifie people tell you ?” 

Angus Sutherland starts, and looks up; 
he has been deep in a chart of Loch Brac- 
adaile. 

‘*Don’t they say that water finds its 
own level? Now do you call this water 
finding its own level ?”—and as she pro- 
pounds this conundrum, she clings on 
tightly to the side of the companion, for, 
in truth, the White Dove is curveting < 
good deal among those great masses of 
waves. 

‘* Another tumbler broken!” she ex- 
claims. ‘‘ Now who left that tumbler on 
the table ?” 

‘IT know,” says Mary Avon. 

‘Who was it, then?” says the occu- 
pant of the companionway; and we begin 
to tremble for the culprit. 

‘Why, you yourself !” 

‘“Mary Avon, how can you tell sucha 
story!” says the other, with a stern face. 

‘Oh, but that is so,” calls out our doc- 
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tor, ‘‘for I myself saw you bring the 
tumbler out of the ladies’ cabin with wa- 
ter for the flowers.” 

The universal shout of laughter that 
overwhelms Madame Dignity is too much 
for her. A certain 
smile begins to break through the stern- 
ness of her face. 

‘‘T don’t believe a word of it,”’ she de- 
clares, firing a shot as she retreats. *‘* Not 
a word of it. You are two conspirators. 
To tell such a story about a tumbler 

But at this moment a further assault is 
made on the majesty of this imperious 
small personage. There is a thunder at 
the bows; 
the decks forward; and at the same mo- 
ment the fag-ends of the spray come fly- 


conscious, 
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| Avon! 


lurking | 


a rattling as of pistol-shots on | 


ing over the afver-part of the yacht. | 


What becomes of one’s dignity when one 


shower of 


gets a 
head and neck ? 
am!—retreat, retreat, discomfited !— go, 
dry your face and your bonny brown hair 

and bother us no more with your broken 
tumbler! 

And despite those plunging seas and the 
occasional showers of spray, Mary Avon 
still clings bravely to the rope that is 
round the tiller; and as we are bearing 
over for Skye on one long tack, she has 
And if 
from time to time her face gets wet with 


no need to change her position. 


in the warm sun and the breeze ? 
and salt-water and sea-air will soon chase 
away the pallor from that gentle face: 


salt-water over one’s | 
‘ 
Go down below, mad- 
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Stand by, forward, then, lads! About 
ship! Down with the helm, Captain 
and behold! we are sailing away 
from the black Coolins, and ahead of us 
there is only the open sea, and the sun- 
light shining on the far clitfs of Canna. 

‘* When your course is due north,” re- 
marks Angus Sutherland, who has re- 
lieved Mary Avon at the helm, ‘‘and 
when the wind is due north, you get a 
good deal of sailing for your money.” 

The profound truth of this remark be- 
comes more and more apparent as the day 
passes in a series of long tacks which do 
not seem to be bringing those far head- 
lands of Skye much nearer to us. And 
if we are beating in this heavy sea all day 
and night, is there not a chance of one or 
other of women -folk collapsing ? 
They are excellent sailors, to be sure—but 

but 

Dr. Sutherland is consulted. 
erland’s advice is prompt and emphatic. 
His sole and only precaution against sea- 
sickness is simple: resolute eating and 
drinking. Cure for sea-sickness, after it 
has set in, he declares there is none: to 
prevent it, eat and drink, and let the drink 
be brut Champagne. 
ers are ordered below to undergo that pun 


our 


Dr. Suth- 


So our two prison- 


| ishment. 


And perhaps it is the brut Champagne, 


| os, 6 . 

| or perhaps it is merely the snugness of our 
7 . . . . . | 
the salt-water, is it not quickly dried again 


Sun | 


| 


can not one observe already—after only a | 


few days’ sailing—a touch of sun-brown 
on her cheeks ? 
And now we are drawing nearer and 


Y . ' 
nearer to Skye, and before us lies the lone- 


ly Loch Breatal, just under the splendid 
Coolins. See how the vast slopes of the 


mountains appear to come sheer down to | 


the lake; and there is a soft, sunny green 


that befits a summer day. 
and beyond those sunny slopes a different 
sight appears. 
day have gathered round the upper por- 
tions of the mountains; and that solitary 
range of black and jagged peaks is dark in 
shadow, dark as if with the expectation of 
thunder. The Coolins are not beloved of 
mariners. 
are the secret haunts of hurricanes that 
suddenly come out to strike the unwary 
yachtsman as with the blow of a hammer. 


little luncheon party, that prompts Miss 
Avon to remark on the exceeding:selfish- 
ness of yachting, and to suggest a proposal 


| that fairly takes away our breath by its 


audacity. 

‘*Now,” she says, cheerfully, ‘‘ I could 
tell you how you could oceupy an idle day 
on board a yacht so that you would givea 
great deal of happiness—quite a shock of 
delight—to a large number of people.” 

Well, we are all attention. 

‘* At what cost ?” says the financier of 


; our party. 
on them—a beautiful, tender, warm color | 


But far above 


All the clouds of this fair | 


Those beautiful sun-lit ravines | 


| 
| 


** At no cost.” 

This is still more promising. Why 
should not we instantly set about making 
all those people happy ? 

‘** All that you have got to do is to get a 
copy of the Field, or of the Times, or some 
such paper.” 

Yes; and how are we to get any such 
thing? Rum has no post-office. No mail 
calls at Canna. Newspapers do not grow 
on the rocks of Loch Bracadaile. 

‘* However, let us suppose that we have 
the paper.” 
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‘Very well. All you have to do is to 


sit down and take the advertisements, and | 


write to the people, accepting all their of- 
fers on their own terms. The man who 
wants £500 for his shooting in the au- 
tumn; the man who will sell his steam- 
yacht for £7000; the curate who will take 


in another youth to board at £200 a year; 


the lady who wants to let her country | 


house during the London season; all the 
people who are anxious to sell things. 


You offer to take them all. If aman has 


a yacht to let on hire, you will pay for | 


new jerseys forthe men. If aman hasa 
house to be let, you will take all the fix- 
tures at his own valuation. All you have 
to do is to write two or three hundred let- 
ters 

and you make two or three hundred 
people quite delighted for perhaps a whole 
week!” 

The Laird stared at this young lady as 
if she had gone mad; but there was only 
a look of complacent friendliness on Mary 
Avon's face. 


‘**You mean that you write sham let- | 


ters?” says her hostess. ‘* You gull those 
their wishes are realized ?” 

‘‘But you make them happy,” says 
Mary Avon, confidently. 

‘*Yes—and the disappointment after- 
ward!” retorts her friend, almost with in- 
dignation. ‘Imagine their disappoint- 
ment when they find they have been 
duped! Of course they would write let- 
ters and discover that the anonymous per- 
son had no existence.” 

Oh says Mary Avon, eagerly. 
‘There could be no such great disappoint- 
ment. The happiness would be definite 
and real for the time. The disappoint- 
ment would only be a slow and gradual 
thing when they found no answer coming 
to their letter. You would make them 
happy for a whole week or so by accept- 
ing their offer; whereas by not answer- 
ing their letter or letters you would only 
puzzle them, and the matter would drop 
away into forgetfulness. Do you not 
think it would be an excellent scheme ?” 

Come on deck, you people; this girl 
has got demented. And, behold! as we 
emerge once more into the sunlight and 
whirling spray and wind, we find that we 
are nearing Skye again on the port tack, 
and now it is the mouth of Loch Brac- 
adaile that we are approaching. And 
these pillars of rock, outstanding from 


no!” 


|the cliffs, and worn by the northern 
seas ¢ 

‘“ Why, these must be Macleod’s Maid 
ens!” says Angus Sutherland, unrolline 
one of the charts. 

And then he discourses to us of the eu- 
rious fancies of sailors—passing the lonely 
coasts from year to year, and recognizing 
as old friends, not any living thing, but 
the strange conformation of the rocks, 
and giving to these the names of persons 
and of animals; and he thinks there js 
something more weird and striking about 
these solitary and sea-worn rocks front- 
ing the great Atlantic than about any 
comparatively modern Sphinx or Pyra- 


|} mid; until we regard the sun-lit pillars, 
as an anonymous person, of course | 


and their fretted surface and their sharp 
shadows, with a sort of morbid imagina- 
tion; and we discover how the sailors 
have fancied them to be stone women: 
and we see in the largest of them—her 
head and shoulder tilted over a bit— 
some resemblance to the position of the 
Venus discovered at Milo. All this is 
very fine; but suddenly the sea gets dark- 


| ened over there; a squall comes roaring 
unfortunate people into believing that all 


out of Loch Bracadaile; John of Skye or- 
ders the boat about; and presently we are 
running free before this puff from the 
northeast. Alas! alas! we have no soon- 
er got out of the reach of the squall than 
the wind backs to the familiar north, and 
our laborious beating has to be continued 
as before. 

But we are not discontented. Is it not 
enough, as the golden and glowing after- 
noon wears on, to listen to the innocent 
prattle of Denny-mains, whose mind has 
been fired by the sight of those pillars of 
rock? He tells us a great many remark- 
able things—about the similarity between 
Gaelic and Irish, and between Welsh and 
Armorican; and he discusses the use of 
the Druidical stones, as to whether the 
priests followed serpent-worship or de- 
voted these circles to human sacrifice. 
He teils us about the Picts and Scots; 
about Fingal and Ossian; about the do- 
ings of Arthur in his kingdom of Strath- 
clyde. It a most innocent sort of 
prattle. 

‘* Yes, Sir,’ 


is 


> says Brose, quite gravely, 
though we are not quite sure that he is 
not making fun of our simple-hearted 
Laird, ‘‘there can be no doubt that the 
Aryan race that first swept over Europe 
spoke a Celtic language, more or less akin 





to Gaelic, and that they were pushed out, 








bins 
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by successive waves of population, into 
Brittany, and Wales, and Ireland, and 
the Highlands. And I often wonder 
whether it was they themselves that 
modestly called themselves the foreign 
ers or strangers, and affixed that name 
to the land they laid hold of, from Gali 
cia and Gaul to Galloway and Gal- 
way. The Gaelic word gall, a stranger, 
you find everywhere. Fingal himself is 
only Fionn-gall—the Fair Stranger ; 
Dubh-gall—that is the familiar Dugald 
or the Black Stranger—is what the Islay 
le call a Lowlander. Ru-na-Gaul, 
{ we passed the other day—that is the 
Foreigner’s Point. I think there can be 
no doubt that the tribes that first brought 
Aryan civilization through 
Europe spoke Gaelic, or something like 
Gaelic.” 

‘* Ay,” said the Laird, doubtfully. He 
as not sure of this young man. He 
had heard something about Gaelic being 


the west of 





spoken in the Garden of Eden, and sus 
pected there might be a joke lying about 
somewhere. 
However, there 
our F.R.S. when he began to tell Mary 
Avon how, if he had time and sufficient 
interest in such things, he would set to 
work to study the Basque people and their 
that strange remnant of the 
old race who inhabited the west of Eu- 
rope long before Scot, or Briton, or Ro- 
man, or Teuton had made his appearance 
Might they not have tra- 
ditions, or customs, or verbal survivals to 


vas no joking about 


language 


on the scene. 


tell us of their prehistoric forefathers ? | 


The Laird seemed quite shocked to hear 


that his favorite Picts and Seots—and 
Fingal and Arthur and all the rest of 
them— were mere modern interlopers. 


What of the mysterious race that occu- 
pied these islands before the great Aryan 
tide swept over from the East ? 


Well. this was bad enough; but when | 


the doctor proceeded to declare his con- 
viction that no one had the least founda- 
tion for the various conjectures about the 
purposes of those so-called Druidical 
stones—that it was all a matter of guess- 
work, whether as regarded coun¢il-halls, 
grave-stones, altars, or serpent-worship- 


and that it was quite possible these stones | 
were erected by the non-Aryan race who 
inhabited Europe before either Gaul or | 


Roman or Teuton came west, the Laird 
interrupted him, triumphantly. 
‘‘But,” says he, ‘‘the very names of 





those stones show they are of Celtic ori- 
gin—will ye dispute that? What is the 
meaning of Carnac, that is in Brittany 
eh? Ye know Gaelic ?” 

‘Well, I know that much,” said An- 
gus, laughing. ‘‘Carnac means simply 
the place of piled stones. But the Celts 
may have found the stones there, 
given them that name.” 

‘**T think,” says Miss Avon, profound- 
ly, ‘‘tha 


names, you can prove anything. 


and 


when you go into a question of 
And I 
suppose Gaelic is as accommodating as 
any other language.” 

Angus Sutherland did not answer for a 
moment; but at last he said, rather shyly: 

‘*Gaelic is a very complimentary lan- 
guage, at all events. 
and beannachd is ‘ 
bheannaich thu 
blessed you.’” 


Ve ry pretty . 


Bean is ‘a woman’: 
An ti a 
that is, ‘the one who 


a blessing.’ 


only we did not know 

ht not be 
rramimar in order to say 

something nice to Mary Avon. 

Patience works wonders. Dinner-time 

Minch that we 

can make out the light-house of South 


how wildly the young man mig 
falsifying Gaelie g 


finds us so far across the 


Uist. And all these outer Hebrides are 
now lying in a flood of golden-red light; 
and on the cliffs of Canna, far away in 
the southeast, and now dwarfed so that 
they lie like a low wall on the sea, there 
is a paler red, caught from the glare of 
the sunset. And here is the silver tinkle 
of Master Fred's bell. 

On deck after dinner; and the nigh 
air is cooler now; and there are cigars 
about; and our young F.R.S. is at the 
tiller; and Mary Avon is singing, appar- 
ently to herself, something about a Berk- 
shire farmer’s daughter. The darkness 
deepens, and the stars come out; and 
there is one star—larger than the rest, 
and low down, and burning a steady red 
—that we know to be Ushinish light- 
house. And then from time to time the 
silence is broken by ‘‘ Stand by, forrard! 
‘Bout ship!” and there is a rattling of 
blocks and cordage, and then the head- 
sails fill, and away she goes again on the 
| other tack. We have got up to the long 
headlands of Skye at last. 

Clear as the night is, the wind still 
comes in squalls, and we have the top-sail 
down. Into which indentation of that 
| long, low line of dark land shall we creep 

in the darkness ? 
But John of Skye keeps away from the 








moc 
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midnight. 
but the black sea and the 


land. It is past 
nothing visible 
) 


nothing audible but Mary Avon’s 


house: 
| 


iumming to herself and her friend 
two women sit arm in arm under half a 
dozen of some old-world ballad to 
the monotonous accompaniment of the 


passing seas. 


rugs 


One o'clock: Ushinish light is smaller 
now, a minute point of red fire, and the 
black line of land on our right looms lar- 

in the dusk. Look at the splendor 
he phosphorous stars on the rushing 
waves. 

And at last John of Skye says, in an 
under-tone, to Angus, 

‘* Will the leddies be going below now ?” 

!” he in reply. 
‘They are waiting till we get to anchor. 
We be just off Dunvegan Loch 
now.” 


‘*Going below Savs, 


must 


Then John of Skye makes his confes- 
sion: 
‘Oh yes; I been into Dunvegan Loch 


the dark to be with us in going in; and 


if we lie off till the daylight comes, the | 
leddies they ean go below to their peds, | 


And if Dr. Sutherland himself would like 


to see the channel in going in, will I send | 


below when the daylight comes ?” 

‘*No, no, John; thank you,” is the an- 
‘When I turn in, I turn in for 
I will leave you to find out the 
channel for yourself.” 

And so there is a clearance of the deck, 


swer. 


LOO a 


and rugs and camp-stools handed down | 


Deoch-an-doruis in the 
To bed—to bed! 
It is about five o'clock in the morning 


the companion. 
candle-lit saloon ? 


that the swinging out of the anchor chain 


causes the yacht to tremble from stem to 


safe anchorage at last. 
where the brave White Dove is lying now ? 


Surely if the new dawn brings any stir- | 
and if there is a sound com- | 
ing over to us from this far land of legend | 


ring of wind 


and romance—it is the wild, sad wail of 


Dunvegan! The mists are clearing from | 
the day breaks wan and fair; | 
the great gray castle, touched by the early | 


the hills; 


sunlight, looks down on the murmuring 
sea. 
wind of the morning, that sings and sings 
to us in our dreams: 


* Dunvegan !—oh! Dunvegan !” 


There is | 
clear sky, and the red star of the light- | 


the | 


| skin. 
| menters (Perey, Strauch, Masing, Perrin, 
stern; and the sleepers start in their sleep, | 
but are vaguely aware that they are at a | 
And do you know | 


And is it the sea, or is it the cold | 
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ALCOHOL 


THE STATE OF THE 
QUESTION. 
a alcohol question is distinctly two 
fold, physiological and moral, though 
at bottom there is no contradiction be 
tween the two. In this paper I shal] 
keep mainly to the physiological side of 
the inquiry, giving the results of the lat 
est researches, and answering particul 
ly these questions : 
1. Is aleohol assimilated in the human 
body, or rejected by it ? 
2. What are its effects, in small doses, 
upon the system ? 


al 


These questions were among the most 
important that physiology could enter 


tain. Here was a substance—aleohol 


| that had been used as a beverage from 


the beginning of history by most of the 


| known nations of the world, and science 


was undecided until lately whether to 
call it a food or a poison. That would 
seem much more of an opprobrium to 


| science than its failure thus far to dis- 
more as two or three times; but I not like | 


cover for cancer or rabies, or to 
ravages of any other conta 
than the small-pox. But 
these questions turned in part upon an 
other question of the greatest difliculty 
one that is not yet completely solved 


cures 
prevent the 


wious fever 


| namely, what are the transformations of 


alcohol in the system? This question I 


shall answer, like the others, briefly, ac 


cording to the state of our knowledge. 
Before about 1860 it was taught that 
nature treated alcohol, whether in larger 
or smaller quantity, simply as an intrud- 
er, to be expelled from the human sys- 
tem with all speed and by every channel, 
whether by the lungs, the kidneys, or the 
The results of the older experi- 


Lallemand) seemed to indicate that this 
was the ease. A physician of the old 
school—Professor Miller, of Edinburgh- 
sums up the old notion of its effects in 
the following words, which I quote as 
summatory of the last generation’s phys- 
iologie creed upon the subject: 

‘* Alcohol,” he says, ‘‘is a narcotic 
stimulant, one of a class of substances 
which, given in repeated small doses, 
will produce a stimulant effect, which 
may be kept up for some time—an ef- 
fect, however, which will be certainly fol- 
lowed by a depression profound in pro- 


| portion to the length of time during which 


it has been delusively postponed.” 
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But within a few years this question | lants not requiring to go through the di- 


has been re-investigated with great care. 


Prominent among the contributors to our | 


better knowledge of it are Schulinus, An- 
stie, Dupré, Subbotin, and Binz. It was 
Dr. Anstie who first clearly showed to the 
English-reading public, arguing from 
original investigations, that aleohol, in 
small doses, was not a poison ; that, on 
the contrary, it was a true food; and that 
it was a stimulant to the system in pre- 


cisely the same sense as that in which | 


food is a stimulant. He pointed out that 
we had been using terms loosely ; that 
oxygen is, for instance, both a true stim- 
ulant and a true food. ‘‘It prevents or 
relieves pain, averts the disposition to 
muscular convulsion, tremor, and spasm, 


reduces excessive secretion, calms all un- | 


duly frequent circulation, removes gener- 
al debility and special fatigue of particu- 
lar organs, quiets the disturbed brain, 
compensates in great measure the ab- 
sence of ordinary food, promotes local 
nutrition.” And these, he adds, are also 
precisely the effects that are produced by 
alcoholic stimulants in small doses. 

Dr. Anstie did not underrate the inju- 
rious effects, from every point of view, of 
large doses. What he pointed out was 
the essential difference between the ef- 
fects of large and small quantities of al- 
cohol—a difference of kind, and not at all 
of degree. The effect of the smal! dose, 
he said, was often beneficial; the effect of 
the large or narcotic dose was injurious. 
A similar distinction has long been recog- 
nized between small and large quantities 
of certain medicines and foods. Small 
doses of arsenic, of quinine, of strychnine, 
for instance, are tonic; large doses are 
poisonous. Common salt in moderate 
quantity is necessary to health, and even 
to life, for if it be entirely withdrawn 
from the food, death results; but in too 
large quantity it is an irritant poison, and 
has been known to be a fatal one. In the 
case of all the substances called stimu- 
lants, a clear line of demarcation may be 
drawn between the beneficial or ‘‘ stimu- 
lant” effect of the smaller and the injuri- 
ous or ‘‘ narcotic” effect of the larger dose. 

But what is a stimulant? According 
to Dr. Anstie, stiinulants are agents which 
‘by their direct action” tend to rectify 
some deficient or too redundant natural 
action or tendency; that is to say, ‘‘ they 
differ from foods, as commonly defined, by 


| westive process, but finding their way rap- 
idly into the circulation. We should hes- 
itate long,” he says, ‘‘ before committing 
ourselves to the statement that there is a 
radical difference between foods and true 
stimulants, when we perceive that with 
| regard to so many pathological and vital 

conditions their observed effects appear to 
| coincide.” 

Distinguishing thus between the stimu- 
lant or nutrimental and the narcotic ef- 
fects of aleohol, Dr. Anstie went on to 
show the error of the old doctrine that 
‘*stimulus is followed by reaction.” The 
origin of this belief, he says, is found in 
the old vitalistic ideas. ‘‘It is our old 
acquaintance, the Archaeus, whose exhaus- 
tion, after his violent efforts in resent- 
ment of the goadings which he has en- 
dured, is represented in modern phrase- 
ology by the term depressive reaction. In 


point of fact,” he adds, ‘‘absolutely no 
| such recoil occurs after the small or true 
stimulant dose. The narcotic dose of al- 
| cohol is alone responsible for the symp- 
toms of depressive reaction...... What de- 
pression is there as an after-consequence 
of a glass or two of wine taken at dinner, 
or a glass of beer taken at lunch, by a 
healthy man? What recoil from the 
stimulus of heat applied in a hot bath, 
or of oxygen administered to a half- 
drowned man? Absolutely none what- 
ever.. The visible immediate results of 
these measures do, indeed, after a time, 
disappear, not being exempt from the 
| ordinary conditions of temporal things. 
Just as food requires from time to time to 
be renewed, so does the oxygen which has 
been artificially driven into the drowned 
man’s thorax require to be renewed by his 
own respiratory efforts, when he has once 
recovered the power to make any; and so 
does the glass of wine which we took to- 
| day to relieve our sense of fatigue require 
to be repeated when similar circumstances 
present themselves.” 

So far had the doctrine of stimulant ef- 
fects as distinguished from narcotic, and 
as closely allied to the effects of food, been 
carried by Anstie and others in 1864. It 
was based upon laborious research and ex- 
| periments, which this is not the place to 
describe; and a further series of experi- 
ments was reported in the Lancet of 1868. 
Dr. Anstie died, his work still unfinished, 
in 1875; but subsequent experimenters 





their producing a speedier effect, stimu-!—especially Sydney Ringer, Binz, and 
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much advanced 


knowledge of the question. 


Thudichum—have our 


doctrine of 


Dr. Anstie, 


“reconstruct “d 


| Vv 


stimulants” 


put forward and have 


proved the view that aleohol and other of | 


the so-called stimulants, being in small 


doses, are entirely assimilated in the sys- 


tem. and are to be regarded in some re 
spects as true foods, rather than called by 
the insufficiently descriptive name of stim- 
ulants. But whatisfood? Let us define 
as we have just sought to define stim- 
ulants. The definition of Dr. Binz, among 
many other good ones, is perhaps the best. 


He 


substance 


says: ‘‘ We must regard as a food any 


which, taken into the 


) toward building up 


whe nb 


System, can serve (1 


the tissues, or (2 


) toward supplying the 

foree necessary for the 
proper performance of the 
the body \leohol fails, per 
to fulfill the 


warmth and vital 
various func- 
tions of 


Ss eget 
haps, office of food, aec- 


c 
1LPst 


cording to the foregoing definition, since 


it is incapable, as far as we know, of sup- 


plying materials to build up the tissues. 
But small 


peated, especially in the case of a 


when given in doses, oft re- 
sick 
person, it may be said to surpass all other 
substances as a species of easily burning 
fur I. 
quired to generate vital force may be de- 
rived. Indirectly it answers the first of 
the aforesaid For though it 
may furnish actually no new building 
material, 


from whose combustion the heat re- 


purposes. 


it spares the reserve supply of 
fat in the body, which would otherwise 
have to be burned to give the necessary 
warmth.” The heating powers of aleohol, 
gen gas are as 7, 8, 9, and 34.5 respective- 


ly. Contrast with this, now, a mere stim- 


ulant (ether), as filling exactly the place | 
which the earlier physiologists assigned to 


aleohol. The same writer says: ‘* Ether 
is a cardiac stimulant, but as such it con- 
tributes no new force to the heart, all it 
does being to excite the heart 
make it put forth what force it already 
has more energetically. 


sO 


Instead of con- 


tributing fresh power, it draws away more | 


rapidly that which is left.” 

In health no need is felt for a specially 
combustible form of fuel; and so we see 
how many persons in good health, under 


the combined influences of good living, | 
alcohol, and bodily inactivity, grow very | 


fat, the aleohol supplying a good deal of 
the heat required by the system, and some 


Their labors | 
have tended to verify and to complete the | 


unburned fat continuing to be stored away 
year after year. f 

Is aleohol consumed in the human body. 
or eliminated from it? In large doses it 
is eliminated; but so is sugar, if eaten in 
excess. In moderate quantities it is en 
tirely assimilated. This is the last st p 
gained in the elucidation of the question, 
and we owe it in large part to the recent 
researches of Dr. Binz (1876). The im 
portant fact was first remarked by him 
that when pure alcohol (with water) is 
taken, it leave the least smell 
upon the breath, so completely is it con 
sumed in the system. What we smell is 
never, except in the case of an excessive 
or narcotic dose, alcohol; it is an ether, 
or fusel-oil. This will be a new saying 
tomany of my readers. I hasten to quote 
Dr. Binz’s words: 

‘** Alcohol is completely destroyed in the 
animal organism. If pure, it leaves no 
taint upon the breath, and where this is 
present it is attributable to some of the 
ethers or fusel-oil 


does not 


The urine may, un 
der very favorable circumstances, contain 
as much as three per cent. of all the aleo- 
hol consumed The facts observed all 
seem to lead to the conclusion that aleohol 
in the body, just as in the flame of the 
spirit-lamp, is oxidized to carbonic acid 
and water.”* 

A main physiological argument of the 
old time against alcohol thus falls to the 
ground, and in the reconstructed argu- 
ment, as I have said, we are brought to a 
clear point of articulation. Alcohol, like 
other alimentary substances, is thrown 


| off when it is taken in excess; when it is 
of pure coal, of cod-liver oil, and of hydro- | 


taken in moderation, it is consumed en- 
tirely in the body. What are some of its 
effects and uses there? It checks pain, it 
lessens the oxidation of the tissues, it 
blunts the special senses, it stimulates the 
appetite and the digestion. It first de- 


| presses, then raises slightly, the tempera- 
| ture of the body. 
as to} 


It does not increase 
muscular strength. In excess it produces 
a chronic catarrh of the coats of the stom- 
ach, diminishing their assimilative pow- 
er, and thus is ‘‘craved to supply a self- 
engendered want,” and alcohol becomes 
finally the main sustenance of the indi- 
vidual whose powers of digestion it has 
destroyed. 

There is no longer any question as to 
the power of alcohol to support life, and 





* Dr. C. Binz, in The Practitioner, May, 1876. 
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Briche- 
teau, a French surgeon, relates the case 
of a boy affected with diphtheria, upon 
whom the operation of tracheotomy was 


without any subsequent reaction. 


performed, and who for a month after- | 
ward would take nothing but sweet wine, | 


which he consumed:one and a 


of 
bottles daily, besides two ounces of rum, 
and who during the whole time did ex- 
t emely well. 
the 
thing as a food to the whole effect, but 
being present in the sweetest wine only 
in small proportion, it could have accom 
plished very little. Last wnter a ‘* stow- 
away” hid himself in the fore hold of an 
Atlantic steamer, and was locked up un- 


In this case the sugar of 


wine, of course, contributed some 


der the hatehes with one bottle of whis- 


key as his sole provision. 
of eleven 


York, 


wood condition. 


After a voy- 
days from Liverpool to 
he was discovered alive and 


in pr 


half | 


In such eases it would be unreasonable | 


to suppose that the vital powers of the 
patient are kept up solely by the stimu- 
lating properties of the alcohol. 
nervous system and heart require nour- 
ishment as well as 
and they can 
by stimulants On 
‘ary, by so urging them on to activity 
dl LV 
food to compensate for the wear and tear 
resulting from such augmented action, it 
is certain that 
forces more quickly than by 
plan of proceeding. 


alone. 


after day, without supplying any 


Thus far we have considered mainly 
the effects of pure alcohol. 
tice we have not much to do with pure 
alcohol, though some physicians prefer 
to prescribe it, sweetened and flavored 


the distilled or fermented drinks. It is, 
however, from one of these great classes 
of alcoholic stimulants that in 
practice is to be made. And we come 
here upon an important practical dis- 
tinction: that, as a rule, outside of the 
sick-room, the distilled liquors are com- 
paratively noxious, the fermented com- 
paratively harmless. In each the alco- 
hol, so fur as chemistry can discover, is 
the same substance. But whether from 
some different property which has eluded 
chemical definition, or from the higher 
percentage of alcohol in brandy, whiskey, 
and the allied liquors, or from the less 
proportion of nutrient substances than 


choice 


The | 


any of our other or- | 
not be ke pt going’ so | 
the con- | 


i to the digestion. 
we should exhaust their | 
ny other | 


that of the ales and wines, or from all 
these there seems to 
be little reason why any healthy 


reasons combined, 
person 
should use the stronger forms of stimu- 
lant. There is a remarkable unanimity 
among the authorities upon this point. 
Dr. William Fergusson, quoted by Dr. 
Parkes in his valuable work on hygiene, 
says that ‘‘ the vulgarity of the prejudice 
that ardent spirits impart strength and 
vigor to the human frame is disgraceful 
to educated men.” 
of their 1 


A large observation 
ise in the armies and navies of 
various nations has proved that the grog 
ration eood. Dr. Parkes 
cludes: ‘‘If spirits neither give strength 


to the body nor sustain it against disease, 


does no con- 


are not protective against cold and wet, 
and aggravate rather than mitigate the 
effects of heat; if their use even in mod- 
eration increases crime, injures discipline, 
and impairs hope and cheerfulness; if the 
severest trials of war have been not mere- 
ly borne, but most easily borne, without 
them; if there is no evidence that they 
are protective against malaria or other ‘ 
diseases—then I conceive the medical offi- 
cer will not be justified in sanctioning 
their issue.” 
‘hese remarks, however, apply to the 
distilled liquors; they do not apply to 
beer or to the light wines, which are ton- 
ic, antiscorbutic, and gently stimulating 
The amount of alcohol 
they contain varies from four to ten per 
cent. The amount which is entirely dis- 


| posed of in the body in the course of 


But in prac- | 


twenty-four hours has been determined 
by careful experiment: it ranges from 
one to one and a half ounces of absolute 
aleohol. One ounce is equivalent to ten 


| ounces of the mild wines—the clarets and 
and well diluted with water, to any of | 


hocks—with ten per cent. of alcohol, or 
to twenty ounces of beer with five per 
cent. ‘‘If these quantities are increased 
one-half,” says Dr. Parkes, ‘‘ the limit of 
moderation for strong men is reached.” 
He adds that ‘‘for the large class of peo- 
ple who live on the confines of health, 
whose digestion is feeble, circulation lan- 
guid, and nervous system too excitable,” 
alcohol in small quantities is beneficial: 
by small quantities meaning half a bottle 
of mild wine daily, or twice as much of 
malt liquor. 

And here, I think, we touch upon the 
vital distinction, from the physiological 
point of view, to be made respecting the 
use of fermented liquors. They are the 
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most subtle and rapidly assimilated of 
In robust and perfect 
health they are entirely superfluous; and 
they are sometimes injurious, by promot- 


medicinal foods. 


ing too much assimilation, making too 
much blood. ‘* Where the digestion is 
healthy,” says Dr. Binz, ‘‘and where a 
transfer nutritive material 
takes place from the food to the blood, 
the human body is capable of accom- 
plishing all the 
without 


sufficient of 


ae 
designed 


drinks. 


the aid of spirituous 
But the case assumes a different 
aspect as soon these 
fail.” ,in a word, who 
have not robust and perfect health, the 


use of wine or beer may be beneficial. 


as 


For those of us 


aid to the digestion, 
aid also by its office, in 
Von Bibra’s expressive phrase, as * 


Kither vives direct 
and an indirect 


a care- 


breaking luxury.” 


BELLE’S DIARY. 
vee Looiery. 
e 


such a 


Sunday.—We 


He 


in a 


the 
new light: 


missionary. set 


home 


business before us 


give tithes of our income, he said. 


size the missionary’s, and then the box 


was passed. Of course I hadn't 
money. 
in the ring Aunt Holyoke left me, but 
didn’t dare. Afterward Mr. 

said if any one had come to church un- 
prepared, she could leave her mite in his 
hands at any time, to be forwarded for 
the good cause. I told Philip, who over- 
much I was interested, and how much 


I wished I were rich enough to 


tribute; and he only laughed and pooh- | 
poohed, and called me a religious en- | 


thusiast. Mother says she wishes Philip 


wouldn't haunt me so much; that since | 
he has broken our engagement because | 
we were too poor to marry, and no likeli- | 
hood of growing richer, as his father had | 
just failed, he ought not to act as if I be- | 
I suppose she thinks | 


longed to him still. 
it diminishes my chances; but I don’t want 
any I don’t believe I 
shall ever marry now; neither will Phil- 
ip; and why should we not be friends? 
Old Mrs. Abernethy told me, directly aft- 
er the engagement was off, that she al- 


more ‘* chances.” 


|meant it kindly. 


functions for which it is | 
| is like a thunder-bolt. 


two conditions | 


| you,” 
had | 
stirring preacher to-day—a | 
whole | 
he | 
urged upon us the necessity of action. | 
If nearer duties detained us, we ought to | 
Mr. | is horribly lonesome to-day: what would a 
Andover added a few remarks to empha- | 


any | 
I thought somewhat of putting | 


Andover | 


con- | 


| ing. 


ways knew Philip Devereaux was selfish 
and mercenary. I should have given hey 
a piece of my mind if she hadn't been old 
enough to be my grandmother, and hadn't 
How unhappy I was 
when Nell Williams got angry with me, 
and said she didn’t believe that Philip ever 
meant to marry me, and would never mar- 
ry any girl without a fortune! That end 
ed our friendship. 

Thursday.—Philip is going away! It 
He is going into 
Perhaps he will 
who knows? Not that 

Mr. Andover brought 


business in New York. 
make a fortune: 
[ care for money. 


| me a book to read to mother, and a bunch 
| of scarlet columbines. 
| could see their rich color and grace! [ 
| told him that I had grown a sudden inter- 
lest in home missions, and wished there 


How I wish she 


was something I could do for the poor 
people the Rev. Mr. Gerrish told us about. 
‘** Your mission is already marked out for 
he said. ‘* You are eyes to the 
blind, and sunshine to those who sit in 
shadow.” I always think Mr, Andover 
is a plain man till he smiles. 
Tuesday.—Philip is gone. He bade 
me good-by at the gate last night, under 
the stars. He is going to write often. Ii 


lifetime be without him! I've beguiled 
myself thinking over a plan for raising 
money for the home missions. I've sold 
Aunt Holyoke’s ring. It was a pretty 
ring, but the jeweller only gave me two 
dollars for it, with which I have bought 
a lottery ticket. It doesn’t draw till the 
ist of July, and then how proud I should 
be to take a thousand dollars over to the 


| e 
| parsonage for the cause, and how sur- 
took me on the way from church, how | 


prised Mr. Andover would be! 

Wednesday.—Very dull. Read ‘** Para- 
dise Lost” to mother. 

Thursday, 20.—Mr. Andover called; 
asked if I had heard from Mr. Deve- 
reaux. I’m afraid something has hap- 
pened to him. 

June 30.—A short but delightful let- 
ter from Philip. He is too busy to write 
much or often. Mr. Andover is going to 
give me German lessons. 

July 5.—The lottery ticket drew noth- 
Tcould have cried. I built so many 
castles. The very next number to mine 
drew five hundred dollars. I painted 

little horseshoe—German forget-me- 
nots on a gold ground—and Mr. Ashley, 
the stationer, sold it for me for five dol- 
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lars. Iwasthunder-struck. Who could | 
have thought it worth somuch? I mean 
to buy a ticket in the Royal Havana 
Lottery this time. Perhaps this is the 
beginning of luck. 

July 11.—Wrote to Philip. Mr. An- 
dover came to give me a German lesson, 
and afterward read to mother and me 
from the German authors. I told him, 
just as he was leaving, that I had heard | 
from Philip, because he asked before. 
Thought he looked displeased or some- 
thing: perhaps he thinks 'm wanting in 
proper spirit, to correspond with Philip 
since our engagement is broken. 

August.—Philip is so busy that he | 
can't find time to write often. Ive had 
only three letters since he left, but he | 
says that mine make sunshine in a shady | 
place for him. Squire Cutts told Nell | 
Williams that his daughter Annette, who 
is visiting at Coney Island, met Philip 
there at a hop. ‘‘T’m glad the poor fel- 
low has some diversions,” I said, but I 
was very sorry she mentioned it before 
Mr. Andover and mother. Of course a 
man can not work day and night. 

August 11.—Such weather is too splen- 
did to enjoy alone. Mr. Andover rowed | 
me up to the Artichoke River. It was | 
like fairy-land, all the boughs of the trees 
leaning across from shore to shore, and 
the moonlight and stars sifting through, 
and painting weird shadows upon the still 
vater. testing upon his oars, he sang to 
me a gondelied which he learned abroad, 
that seemed just a part of the moonlight, 
the smooth river, andthesummer. What 
they were to the eye, his song was to the 
ear. I wish Philip could sing. 

August 12.—The -most astonishing | 
thing has happened. I can hardly be- | 
lieve it. I have been in a state of su- 
preme excitement ever since the mail 
came in. What will Philip say? I have 
never been so happy since the day he told 
me he had made up his mind that he was 
selfishly standing in my light, and that our 
engagement must be broken till he should 
see his way clear to a fortune. Nothing 
I urged could change his noble resolve. 
But now there is no longer any need of 
separation. His way is clear to a for- 
tune. Ihave drawn a prize in the Royal | 
Havana Lottery! Good luck under a| 
horseshoe. 

August 13.—Mr. Andover came to give | 
me my lesson. He said I looked as if I 
had heard good news. I wrote Philip all | 

Vor. LIX.—No. 853.—47 


about it, and how happy I am to know 
that our days of separation are ended— 
that he must feel it as much his money 
as mine, and that now he will not need 
to slave himself to death, and that though 
we will not be very, very rich—not near- 
ly as rich as Squire Cutts—yet we can 
live in comfort and happiness, unhamper- 


|} ed by debt or poverty. How surprised, 


how happy, he will be! 
August 14.—Philip has received my 


| good news by this, and is in the seventh 


heaven. 
16.—No letter from Philip. 
it is too early to look for one. 


Perhaps 


20.—I shall never have the happiness 
of expecting a letter from Philip again. 
Perhaps I am only punished for my self 
ishness. I bought the lottery ticket, to be 
sure, in order to benefit the home mis- 
sions, but the temptation to benefit Philip 
and myself was too great. When I drew 
the prize I doubted at the time whether I 
did not owe it all to the home mission, 
but as I had only hoped to draw a thou- 
sand dollars at most for that cause, my 
scruples were overruled by selfishness. 
My religious enthusiasm, as Philip once 
called it, died out when it came into com- 
petition with my own happiness. I am 
punished, indeed. I was so happy, too, 
when I started under Mr. Andover’s con- 
voy for the church picnic. I had no 
doubt but Philip was on his way to meet 
me and make arrangements for our mar- 
riage, because he had not written. Per- 
haps he would be at home waiting for me 
when I returned, talking it over with 
mother. I was so sure of his love. By- 
and-by I got tired strolling in the woods 
and hunting for maiden-hair fern with 
Mr. Andover, and sat down by some trees, 
a little apart from the others, to think and 
enjoy. And presently I heard Miss Anne 
Cutts reading a letter aloud to Mrs. Blair, 
and her droning voice was hushing me 
off to sleep. 


“Our wedding is fixed for October. I wanted to 
wait till Christmas, but my lord and master object 
ed. My gown is already ordered of Worth. I shall 
be married in chureh by Mr. Andover. 

“ Your affectionate niece, ANNETTE Cutts.” 


Was Miss Anne Cutts still reading 
aloud, or had I dreamed this about the 
wedding and Mr. Andover? I opened 
my eyes, and saw a little bird tilting on a 
spray, and immediately Mrs. Blair broke 
the spell by saying, ‘* Bless me, Anne! it’s 
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a good match for Philip Devereaux, now 
isn’t it? A lucky day for him when he 
broke off with Belle Ford!” And I heard | 
no more; the trees and the bird seemed to 
swun before me in a cloud of mist. I 
stood up and steadied myself against a | 
bowlder, and Mr. Andover came and put 
my arm in his and took me home. And 
this is the end. 
Philip untrue; 
It 


Philip the lover of an- | 

other! is unreal. 

grasp it. 
August 22 


ereaux. 


I can not seem to 


A letter from Philip Dev- 
After all, I thought, maybe it 
The sight of the 
familiar handwriting sent the blood spin- 
ning through my He congratu- | 
lated me on my good luck, and added: | 
‘‘Having broken our engagement when 


Was 2OS sip and hearsay. 


veins. 


we were both beggars, how could I renew | 
it now because you have become rich ? 
W ould the world—our world—have 
the right to point the finger of scorn at 
me ¢ 


not 


[ can not accept such generosity, 
Belle, even for your sake, but must still 
plod on.” Onee I should have thought 
noble. Whereas I 

He thinks that I | 
know nothing about the affair of Annette 
Cutts, or he has not courage to break it to 
me. 

September 15.—I have resumed my | 
German studies, to divert my mind,  Evy- | 
erybody is talking of the approaching 
marriage. I told Mr. Andover about the 
prize, and asked 


home missions. 


these sentiments so 


was blind, now I see. 


if he would take it for | 


‘‘Have you the money in hand?” he 
asked. 

‘‘No; I have not even sent on my tick- 
et. I have merely been notified that I | 
had drawn the amount.” 

‘*My dear Miss Belle,” he said, ‘*‘ par 
don but I not of 
teries.”’ 


me do approve lot- | 
‘* Neither do I, any longer.” 
‘*It may be a foolish scruple,” he pur- | 


sued; ‘‘most people would laugh at it; | 


in that way does more harm than good 
will not be blessed in the use.” 
‘* but what shall 


like the man who | 
| 


| 

| 

} 

| 

but it seems to me that money obtained | 
| 


‘* Perhaps not,” I said; 
I do with it? I feel 
drew the elephant.” 

‘‘Suppose you destroy the ticket, and 
do nothing about it ?” 

‘Very well,” [returned. ‘‘I wish Ihad 
And so I held it in the | 
jet, and reduced the fortune that was 


never bought it.” 


ras 


| have 


| beauty and serenity. 


| Andover’s; 


| [never loved Annette. 


to have made me happy to a pinch of 

1es,. 

ctober 1.—A dreadful thing has hay 
peed. Squire Cutts has died insolvent 
It will postpone Annette’s wedding. | 
hear that the order for her wedding gown 
has been countermanded. But if Philip 
loves her, she is still rich. AlJl the king 
doms of the earth can not buy love. 

June, 1878.—It is more than a year 
since I began this diary, and how much 
has occurred! I have often wondered 
how Philip Devereaux bore himself after 
Annette Cutts married old General Bat 
tles, with his millions and his gout, pre 
ferring a palace without love to love in a 
cottage. Yesterday I wandered into the 
pine woods alone. Mr. Andover and | 
there often that all its 
treasures of shade and sunlight, of soar 
ing pines and humble mosses, seemed 
to belong to us. 


been so 


Its winding ways are 
like enchantment, luring us on to more 
It is like walking 


| through dim cathedral aisles as we tread 
| upon the carpet of pine needles, and hear 
|the wind fluting through the branches, 


while spicy incense is wafted about, and 


| sweet thoughts come like a benediction. 
| You searcely hear an approaching foot 
step, and I was gathering some ferns, 


when some one close beside me said, ‘* Is 
abelle! Isabelle!’—a voice that sound 
ed strangely familiar, but was not Mr. 
a voice that seemed to con 


| jure a vision of starry summer nights, 
|and sweet scents, and tender words, it 


the instant before I could turn. I neve 
once thought of Philip Devereaux, bu 


|there he stood, smiling and debonair, 


as if we had only parted an hour ago 


| ‘* Your mother told me I should find you 
| here,” he said, taking my unwilling hand. 


‘See, I picked a four-leaved clover as | 


| came across the meadow ; that means luck. 


Isabelle, can you forgive me ?” 

‘Yes, indeed,” I answered, heartily, 
‘‘and thank you too.” 

‘*T was a fool. Isabelle.” 

‘* And so was I.” 

‘*Tsabelle, don’t turn away your head. 
You 


I have eome 


I love you. 
have no cause for jealousy. 
back to marry you, Isabelle.” 

‘*T shall never marry you, Philip,” I 
said. ‘‘I do not love you any longer.” 

‘*Not love me?” he cried. ‘‘ Oh, I un- 
derstand; you have some natural resent- 
ment—” 








‘‘But no love.” And then he fell to 
protesting and expostulating, while we 
walked out of the pine woods together: 
and just as we emerged into the road we 
met Mr. Andover. He bowed and passed 
[ knew he had come to look for me. 


on. 


[ parted with Philip at the gate, where we | 


parted once before, and to-day it is all over 
town that our engagement is renewed. 
16.—Mr. Andover has not 
to see me since the day I met him coming 
out of the pine woods with Philip. Phil 
ip called, but I declined the interview. 


June been 


YOUNG MRS. 


CHAPTER X. 
bpm were standing together, 
young husband and wife, ‘‘at 
ain door,” in the long Northern twilight, 
the midsummer twilight, beautiful as I 
have never seen it anywhere but in Scot- 
land—cold, gloomy, rainy Scotland. But, 
as if Nature herself wished to be kind to 
the souls that loved her, and unto whom 
the world was just a little unkind, from 
the day they reached Blackhall there had 
set in an extraordinary long spell of fair 
weather. Scent of 
building birds, sunshiny days, and nights 
such this one, when the earth lay 
in a pale amber light, and the 
far-off mountains looked like the gates of 
heaven—such had been their compensa- 
tions for a good many painful, trouble- 


the 


roses, songs of nest 


as 


sleeping 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


their | 
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June 18.—Met Mr. Andover walking 
on the causeway by the river. He turned 
and joined me. An old woman came out 
of a fishing hut presently, and begged 
for money. As he opened his purse 
something glittering fell out at his feet. 
It was Aunt Holyoke’s ring. He picked 
it up. ‘‘ You used to wear this,” he said; 
| ‘that was why I bought it.” 
‘* You were very good. 
| to give it to me?” I asked. 
‘If you will take my heart with it, 
Belle.” 


Did you mean 


JARDINE. 


| some, difficult things in their brief mar 
ried life, and especially their life at Rich 
erden. 

Now had come to them the hallowed 
time, which in happy marriage 
comes to few, and never comes for very 


even 
long, so fast life’s cares are sure to fol- 


low. The so-called honey-moon is rarely 





a time of complete happiness, everything 
But they had 
now had three months in which to grow 
used 


being so new and strange. 


to one another, to smooth down 
passing differences, to find out and get 
over little mutual faults, to see and avoid 
the thorns among the roses, and to make 
acquaintance with what have been wittily 
dubbed the ‘‘two bears” of matrimony— 
‘* bear” and ‘‘ forbear.” 

Already both were a good deal changed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the mysterious change which marriage 
makes to all, but to none so much as to 
Already they 
| had learned to forget themselves each in 

the other, with the hope of a long future 
in which to rub down opposmg angles, 
‘heirs together of the 
heaven”—that kingdom of 
heaven which begins on earth. 

It to begun for them. 
Roderick’s arm round his wife’s 
shoulders, instead of a shawl; for he had 
felt her shiver in the white dress which 
had now replaced her black one. Her 
head leaned against his breast, her little 
hand had sought his, and lay safe in the 
soft firm clasp which was to her such a 
heaven of rest. 





those who marry early. 


striving to become 
kingdom of 


have 
was 


seemed 


she said; 
‘‘how plainly we can hear the burn sing- 
ing down below—hear and not see—so 
that you can not complain of the mill 
which has spoiled it so, nor grumble at 


‘‘How quiet everything is!” 





. 
‘ 
; 
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the sins of your—our—misguided great- 
creat-grandfather !” 

This was an impecunious Jardine of 
the last century, who had sold two acres 
of land, half a mile below the house, on 
which was built a cotton mill, now own- 


ed by Mr. Black, the factor, their only | 


near neighbor, and the only person who 
had yet called upon young Mrs. Jardine. 
He was an old bachelor—there was no 
Mrs. Black to eall—which fact, remem- 
bering Mrs. Maclagan, was a great conso- 


lation to Roderick, who betrayed some- | 


times a lurking dislike both of the mill 
and its master. 

‘Yes, Blackhall is very quiet,” he an- 
swered, ‘especially after Richerden. You 
don’t regret Richerden, though you are 
‘no longer dressed in 
line run ?” 


How does the 


Silence sang out into the clear still 
night—no fear of listeners !—the verse: 
‘No longer dressed in silken sheen, 
No longer decked wi jewels rare, 
Say, canst thou quit each courtly scene 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair?” 
‘* Those ‘ jewels rare’ about which I got 
so angry with you, my darling, and yet 
which purchased for us so much peace of 


mind, to say nothing of Mr. Maclagan’s | 
declaration ‘that he had not met for years | 


a lady he so much respected as young 
Mrs. Jardine!’ Good, honest man! He 


next winter.” 

‘* Never mind; they will make her hap- 
py; and I—my happiness does not lie in 
ornaments.” 

‘* What does it lie in, then ?” 

** Love.” 

He knew the whispered answer, without 
need of her giving it. Still, as he pressed 
his wife closer to him, he liked to hear it. 


mean—as our good friend Maclagan sug- 
cested when we bade him cood by 


‘Will the flame that you’re so rich in light a fire | : 
| there (for, deceive ourselves as we may, 
Or the little God of Love turn the spit, spit, | 


in the kitchen, 

spit ?’ 
We must be prudent. And we shall be, 
now the wife is Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Still, we may have a good deal 
to fight against, which even love will not 


best! 
‘Tsit? Do you really think so? For 
me it is; but you—” She stopped. 


| when Mrs. Alexander Thomson was 
shield us from. But, after all, ‘ Love is | 


Silence was, as her husband often told 
her, ‘‘a very woman.” Until her ma) 


riage she had been, as she sometimes own 
| ed, smiling, utterly ignorant of men and 


their crotchets; their ambitions, lawfu] 
and unlawful; their faults and virtues 
both larger, maybe, than ours. Suc] 
knowledge, in short, which, whether fo) 
good or ill, no unmarried woman ea) 
possibly acquire. 3ut this young wif 
was learning it day by day. Slowly shx 
began to feel—and in her large heart. 
wholly absorbed in her husband, to fee] 


| without pain—that to a man love is not 
| all, nor ought to be. His life, meant t 
| stretch far outside the home, should } 
| sheltered, but not shut up, within it, else 
| it will assuredly wither at the root, like a 


tree which has neither air to breathe nor 
room to growin. And sometimes, though 


| he never said it, never hinted that his 
| marriage had cost him anything, there 
|}came a certain dullness over Roderick’s 


face—the wistful dreariness of a man who 


| has nothing to do, no special aim or am 
bition in life, which told its own tale. 


Told just so much, no more. And 
Silence, being a practical rather than a 
sentimental woman, had made for herself 
no unnecessary misery out of it. She 
knew her husband too well to imagine he 


| counted as sacrifices the small, selfish, per 
| sonal luxuries in which young men in 
never said so, but I think my poor opals | 
will appear on Mrs. Maclagan’s fat neck | 


dulge, and which he had to give up in 
marrying. Doubtless he had liked them 


| well enough, but they were not necessary 
| to him, for the very refinement of his na 
| ture gave it a simplicity almost ascetic 
| Frugal as their table was, he ate what was 


set before him without complaining; and 


| day after day he took long walks across 
| country, without ever hinting that never 
| in his life before had he been without his 
| great enjoyment—a good horse to ride. 
‘Love is not everything, perhaps. 1 | 


No, these were not the things he missed, 


|and his wife knew it. But he missed 
work, and—just a very little—society. 


Also, there was one pang, not always 


we parents, our children can be happy 


| without us); still, a sore pang whenever 
| it did come—the total silence of his own 
| people toward him. ‘Since—except that 


one state dinner, and the eall afterward, 
“not 
at home’”—even Bella had been too indif- 


| ferent, or too cowardly, to make any fur- 


ther sisterly sign. The acquaintance had 
tacitly dropped. 
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‘“We are just ourselves—our own two 
selves,” said Roderick, answering his 
wife’s words, and perhaps the unspoken 


thoughts of both. ‘* We shall have to} 


fight the world together, and alone; but 
we will do it, never fear. You shall help 
me, and I will help you—if I can. By- 


the-way—if one dare name such a thing | 
in face of those glorious hills—did your | 


new kitchen range work well to-day ?” 

She laughed merrily. 

‘Yes, everytning is beginning to work 
well, after a good deal of trouble.” 

‘*T know that, my darling. Anybody 
less happy-minded than you would have 
made a mountain of misery out of the 


chaos I have brought you into. Poor | 


Cousin Silence! it could not have been so 


in her lifetime; she was very dainty and | 
orderly, I believe; but she has been dead | 


more than a year now.” 
‘* Dear Cousin Silence !’’"—with a sudden 


pathos in her voice which struck her hus- | 


band. ‘‘I think a good deal of Cousin 
Silence. It seems so strange that we 
should be here—and so happy—we two. 
Did you know, Roderick, that this was 
her favorite walk—this terrace—hers and 
Cousin Henry’s ?” 

‘Cousin Henry—that must have been 
my father !” 


‘* Yes, my father always called him so. 


He used to speak of him sometimes, not 


very often. I have never told you”— | 


here her voice fell into the tenderest whis- 
per—‘‘ but I have sometimes thought, if 
they all knew it, they would be very glad 
that we two were married. Because, as I 
found out by some letters I had to look 
over after mamma died, Cousin Silence 


ought to have married Cousin Henry, if | 
my father had not come between them in | 
some cruel way. He was very sorry aft- | 


erward—poor papa! but it was too late, I 


suppose. And they are all dead now, and | 


we are here. Is it not strange ?” 
‘Very strange. Poor Cousin Silence!” 


Then, with a sudden and inexplicable re- | 
vulsion of feeling, Roderick added: ‘*‘ We | 


will not talk of this any more. You see, 


Iam my mother’s son. She loved him | 


dearly, and he was the kindest of hus- 
bands to her—my poor father!” 
‘‘And so was papa to mamma. But, 


oh, Roderick !’—and clinging to him with | 


a sudden passionate impulse, she burst 
into tears—‘‘ love is best—love is best! 
O my God, I thank thee! Take what 
Thou wilt from me, but leave me this; 


| let me never live to hear my husband say 
that love was not best!” 

Roderick soothed and quieted her. She 
had been very tired that day, working, as 
| he declared, ‘‘ like a nigger slave,” over 
her domestic affairs. Then they sat down 
together, still under the starlight—it was 
impossible to go in-doors that lovely night 
—and began talking of the future, plan- 
ning out their life, the long sweet life 
| they were to pass together. Full of work 

of hard work, maybe—but work, each 
| for each, and after that for even the out- 
side world. In which, the young man 
owned, he should like dearly to play a 
man’s part, somehow, in some way, so as 
to leave it a little better than he found it. 
| Nothing strange in this, nothing new, 
and yet it seemed all deliciously new to 
these two young people, and especially to 
| the wife, who thought her husband ca- 
pable of everything great or noble. 

‘*That may be all very true,” said Rod- 
| erick, laughing. ‘Let us suppose that I 
could be a king or an emperor, if I tried, 
and if anybody asked me. But no fear of 
that. No doubt it is foolish to complain 
|of having nothing to do, when there is 
|endless work to be done in the world. 
Only, how am I to find it 7” 

‘“That is what puzzles me too,” an- 
swered Silence. And her husband laugh- 
ed at the grave judge-of-session expres- 
sion of her face, as he saw it in the won- 
derfully clear glimmer of the zodiacal 
light. ‘‘ You have been brought up to no 
profession, no business, though you are 
growing more business-like every day. It 
| is useless trying for any appointment, for 
we have got no friends—no grand friends, 
that is, with influence to help us.  Be- 
sides, that would entail our quitting Black- 
hall—and you want to live at Blackhall 

and we have decided that we can do it 
if—” 

‘* Tf you will take care of all the money, 
| and spend it carefully, sending me about 
| the world with a pound note in my pock- 
et, which I have the strictest injunctions 
| never to change—” 

‘*Roderick!” They were such inno- 
cent merry children still. 

Very soon ‘‘ young Mrs. Jardine,” as 
he was fond of calling her, put on her 
wise face again—and both it and her 
| words often had a curious wisdom—not 
| worldly wisdom, but that wisdom which 

has been characterized as coming ‘‘ from 
| God”—*' first pure, and then peaceable.” 
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‘There is a saying, Roderick—you read 
it out of the Bible this very morning at 
‘W hatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.’ 


prayers 
That means, as 
it seems to me at least, do not go beating 
about the bush, and vexing yourself with 
trying after a hundred things that you can 
not do, but do something which you can 
do. Ihave been thinking of you a great 
deal, my husband, and one thing has oe- 
curred to me. You are very clever; you 
know you gave me a whole heap of MSS. 

prose and poetry 
college.” 

‘* When I was so foolish as to think I 
should be an author some day.” 

‘Well, why not? All other profes- 
sions cost oceans of money and years of 
labor. Authorship costs nothing but pen, 
ink, and paper.” 


which you wrote at 


‘* And a few brains, which you think I | 


have, my wife, but—query ?” 


at the handsome face—thoroughly manly, 
and yet with a strange feminine sweet- 
ness, such as is often supposed to imply 
that mysterious quality called genius. 
He might have had it in degree, or else, 


the creative. Still, his wife believed in 


him, wholly, utterly. 


‘‘T would give my life to see my hus- | 


band a great man, and to help him to be- 
come one!” 
passion which quite startled Roderick. 


Then, laughing again, as if half ashamed 


of her own earnestness: ‘* Suppose, since | 
we can not afford to buy books, you were | 


to set to work and write one ?” 

‘You little Solon!” cried Roderick, and 
said no more. But there was a gleam in 
his eye, a hope in his heart. Something 
in his wife’s words had stirred in him that 
ambition which every man has, or ought 
to have, else he is no true man at all—the 


cease drifting aimlessly down the stream 
of life, in the passing pleasures of the day ; 


root downward, and bear fruit upward. 
And the woman that hinders him from 


growth of the tree. Ay,even though she 
may garland him, as gorgeously as the 
lianas do the trees in Western 
with what she calls love, but which is in 
truth the merest selfishness. 


forests, 


| she did not. 
She looked up with tender admiration 


self at fault. 
| all afresh, and sometimes it was rather a 
but to take firm root somewhere; strike | 


| dens on herself alone. 
| to bear them,” she argued; ‘‘ but he—” 





Such was not—never could have been 
—the love of Silence Jardine. From that 
night, when, having called her ‘‘a little 
Solon,” he said no more, but sat besid 
her, looking across at the dim mountains 
and amber sky, and thinking his own 
thoughts—uncommunicated, perhaps un 
communicable—Roderick began in good 
earnest the work she had suggested. It 
involved his shutting himself up many 
hours daily, and being so absorbed when 
he did appear—after the fashion of young 
writers before they learn that true author 
ship is a duty, not a passion, a daily la 
bor, and not an accidental ‘‘ mood”—that 


| sometimes he had hardly a word to say to 


her, and she searcely knew whether to 


| smile at or stand in awe of his silence and 


abstraction. He had his weak points, no 
doubt, this lovable and well-loved Roder 
ick; perhaps his wife saw them, perhaps 
And she had hers, which 
doubtless he had also found out by this 
time. But, as she sometimes said, in the 
gravely simple way she had of putting 


| things, the great secret of domestic life is 


to be able to recognize, first, our own inca- 


pacities, and next, the incapacities of those 
more likely, his nature belonged to the | 
border-land of the appreciative rather than | 


dear to us, so as to conquer the one, and be 
happy with, even in spite of, the other. 
And they were happy, no doubt of that, 
for their happiness lay in the safe strength 
of satisfied affection, which, like the key 


| note of a tune, settled the music of their 
said she, with a suppressed | 


life, guiding its perplexed measure into 
one harmonious end. 

Happy—even though as months went 
on the great problem of making ends 
meet gradually became more difficult. 
Silence, brought up in that best school, 
poverty—when not actually grinding 
poverty—had started their small ménage 


| on the safe principle of paying for every- 
thing at once, and buying nothing that she 


could not pay for. But the differences 


| between Swiss housekeeping and Scotch 
wish to do something, to be something, to | 


were considerable; she often found her- 
She had to learn her lesson 


hard one. At first she brought all her 


| difficulties and distresses to her husband; 
| he listened with his usual sweet patience, 
doing this is no true wife, but a mere | 
parasite that smothers and impedes the | 


but she soon found that he did not under- 
stand, or was grieved and troubled; so, by 
degrees, she took all these domestic bur- 
‘*Tt is easy for me 


And then, he was writing a book! She, 
who, without being literary, had lived in 
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n atmosphere of literature, at least of 
ok-loving people, looked on him with 
tender awe, and kept from him every- 
thing that could annoy him, or hinder his 
mportant work; going quietly about her 


own, which she thought so inferior, yet 
which in her secret heart—despise her 
not, ye learned ladies!—she was woman 
enough not merely to do, but to enjoy do- 
ing. To some wives, and not the worst 
of them, half the pleasure of marriage is 
to be The faculty of 
arrangement—of touching with that won- 

rful rod of the fairy Order all the con- 
fused elements of domestic life, and con- 
verting them into smoothi.ess and peace; 
the power of government, as essential in 


mistress of a house! 


cause Roderick did it, but still much in- 
clined that way, and in any doubtful case 
giving him the benefit of the doubt. Be- 
tween whiles she did her own work, as he 
his, so conscientiously that very often 
they scarcely saw one another all day 


long. gut then came the blessed even- 


| ings together, which healed all the day’s 


a family as a state, of setting all the | 


ls working, and taking care that 


W ile 


they are well oiled, so that the machinery | 
is kept going; pleasing the eye and sooth- | 


ng the heart with a sense of comfort and 
of the fitness of things: all these qualities 


worries and They walked out 
when the weather was possible, and then 
when the inevitable rain came on, they 
nestled down by the welcome fire—made 
more delicious, perhaps, by the beating of 
the storm outside. 

‘** Yes, I think I rather like the rain,” 
said Silenee once as they were sitting 
‘* four feet on a fender,” the lamp between 
them, and she was putting a stitch or two 
into his coat 


cares. 


alas! his clothes began to 
need mending a little, he that had been 
‘*the glass of fashion and the mould of 


| form;” but he searcely noticed it, being 


Silence possessed in a very large measure. | 
And to use what one possesses, to have | 


occasion for doing what one feels one can 
do well, is a pleasant thing to all women. 
She was a born mistress of a household, 


| like all women—at least all that 


this young Mrs. Jardine; none the less so | 


because of a something in her beyond it 
all, which made her often stop a moment 
in her daily labors to look at 
hills far away,” to listen to the singing of 


| have, instead of what you have not. 


absorbed in other things. ‘* You know, 
dear, we were winter lovers, and half our 
courtship was done in snow and rain. I 
shall always love the rain.” 

‘*My darling, you are in one thing un- 
l ever 
knew; you invariably prefer what you 
Sup- 


| pose now, just for a change, you were to 


‘‘the blue | 


the burn in the glen, or the birds in the | 


garden, and perhaps carol a ditty herself 
there, when she was gathering flowers or 


pulling fruit, out in the open air, for they | 
had no piano, and she would not hear of | 


buying one till the book was done, and 
hey had plenty of money. 
Plenty of money——out of a first book, 


ws 


by a ‘‘prentice han’! 
believe this. Yet they did. That MS. 
was a novel, of course; but owing to the 
author’s small experience of life, and the 
difficulty he found in painting nature, 
thrown back out of nature into the far 


past, into that classic time which the 


—they must have | 
. . | 
been most innocent and ignorant souls to | 





young collegian, who was a good Greek | 


scholar, fancied would be as interesting | 


to others as it was to himself. He dis- 
cussed it incessantly, in that sweet com- 
panionship which was a reflection of him- 
self, till he almost felt like a modern Per- 


icles, inspired by a nobler, holier, and | 


purer Aspasia. 
And she—she smiled and listened; not 
always thinking everything perfect be- 


being bothered, not 


begin worrying my life out because I can 
not give you half a dozen servants and a 
carriage and pair, or take you out into 
society? My wife, do you mind being 
poor 9”? 

‘*Do you?) When you are a Jardine 
—we are both Jardines, for that matter 
—and you are to be a great author, or a 
great man, some day ?” 

‘* Evidently my wife does not believe 
the two synonymous,” said Roderick, 
laughing and coloring. 

‘* Not quite, because the author may 
fail; whereas the man who does his work 
—any work—as conscientiously as you 
are doing it, must always be, in one sense, 
agreatman. Also, the one is the world’s 
property, the other is mine.” 

She put her arms round his neck; he 
leaned against her, for he was, in truth, 
a good deal tired. His book had been 
‘* bothering” him, and he was not used to 


accustomed to the 


| endless labor, the perpetual struggle be- 


tween impulse and perseverance, moods 


| of errant fancy and deliberate, mechanic- 
| al, matter-of-fact toil, which all profes- 


sional authors understand but too well. 
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He might or might not have been a gen- 
ius; he certainly did not think himself 


one, poor Roderick! being always pain- | 


fully alive to his own short-comings; but 
all the more it comforted him that 
wife did think so, and had the faith in 
him which he had not always in himself. 
Human nature may be weak, but there is 
often a pathos in its weakness; and few 
laments have been more touching than 
that of the Prophet Mohammed, whom 
even the young, fair, second wife could 
not console for the loss of his old Cadiga. 


** Ah, but it was Cadiga who believed in | 


me.” 

That Silence Jardine believed in 
Roderick might have been a mistake, even 
a foliy; but she did believe, and it made 
her happy. Through all their weariness, 
solitude, and poverty—not actual need, 
but still hearing sometimes the distant 
bark of the ‘‘ wolf” that might soon come 
to their door—the young husband and 
wife were, nevertheless, thoroughly hap- 
py. All people might not have been so— 
not even married people, who took their 
stand-point in external things, thought a 
great deal of ** What will the world say ?” 
or delighted in material pleasures not ob- 
tainable at Blackhall. But it had been a 
just criticism passed by old Mrs. Grierson 
on Roderick’s young wife, that she was 
‘*in the world, and not of it;” therefore 
she was happy, and she made him hap- 
py too. 
at last!” said he, almost 
as, one late autumn morn- 
scent of clematis and jas- 


‘Tt’s done 
with a shout, 
ing, with the 
mine coming 
finished his book, writing, in his best and 
neatest hand, ‘‘The End” on the final 
‘*And yet I am half sorry! I 
have killed them all, or married them— 
made them quite comfortable, anyhow— 
and now I rather miss them. They had 
grown such companions, had they not, 
dear ?” 


page. 


Silence smiled; but yet, as she tenderly 
tied up the MS., carefully counting the 
pages, to be sure that none were missing, 
a tear fell on the last one. It was so dear 
to her, this first work of her husband’s, 


done in their first year of married life, | 


and full of so many associations. She 
was sure, even if it came to the twentieth 
edition, she should never cease to remem- 
ber and cherish it, every line. 

‘* Twentieth editions do not come every 


his | 


her | 





Roderick, sapiently. ‘‘I should be glad 
to sell even the first five, and get the 
money. 

‘*Money—I am afraid I had forgotten 
the money,” said Silence, as, indeed, she 
| had. But for a good many days after, 

when, the excitement of work over, a re 
| action came, and Roderick looked more 
| pale anc ill than she had ever seen him. 
| she began to count over her little store. 
as if by counting she could double it, and 
to long, day by day, for the letter which 
was to bring the hope of that despised ne- 
cessity—pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Celebrated authors are usually treated 
with courtesy and kindliness by eminent 
publishers, well aware that 

“the value of a thing 
Is just as much as it will bring ;” 


but unknown and amateur authors who 
rashly send their MSS. to busy firms, unto 
whom their small venture is a mere drop 
in the bucket, an unconsidered nothing, 
received and laid indefinitely aside, do not 
always meet the same consideration. 

Day after day Roderick and Silence 
stood together at their gate—somehow, 
without planning, it always did happen 
that they met together there at the precise 
hour when the postman might be seen 
slowly winding up the long road: but in 
vain. He seldom left them any letters: 
never the letter which would have been 
such a priceless boon. 

Roderick wrote a second time: a third 


| time Silence hinted at; but he shook his 


in at the open window, he 


head. 
‘*T am a proud man; I would as lief 


| be the unjust judge as the woman who, 


by her continual coming, wearied him 
into justice. What a strange, sad world 
it is, my darling!” 

And then by degrees he fell into that 
deep depression so much commoner to men 
than to women, in which women often 
have to stand by, quite powerless, thank- 
ful only if there still remains, untouched, 
that sweet nature, that pathetic appeal for 
sympathy, which was in Roderick’s eyes 
when he said ‘* my darling.” 

But this could not last; he would have 
been more than humant else—or less. A 
young man in his prime, with strong am- 
bitions, high aspirations—all, in fact, that 
makes the difference between the man 
who wishes really to live, for this world 

| and the next, and the man who is content 


day, even to celebrated authors,” said | to feel, or act as if he felt, ‘‘ Let us eat and 
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drink, for to-morrow we die’”—for wash a | myself than ever you can en “with me. 
man to be shut up in a narrow Eden, even | Now you—nothing ever seems to vex 
with his beloved Eve by his side—it could | you.” 

not be. And in one sense it ought notto}  ‘*That’s all you know,” she answered, 
be. When at last he grew irritable, and} gayly. ‘‘I may turn out to be ‘a goodly 
Silence had to recognize the fact that | villain with a smiling cheek,’ as your 
women have a good deal to bear, not only | Shakspeare has it.” 

for, but from, those whom they deeply| ‘‘Smiling, but just a little too pale, my 


Mi 
Na yi 


ei 


“DAY AFTER DAY RODERICK AND SILENCE STOOD TOGETHER AT THEIR 


love—still, she did not blame him; how | ‘ villain,’” said Roderick, stroking it ten- 
could she? ‘‘It is so much harder for| derly. And then they kissed and seer 
him than for me,” she argued; and per- | one another. 
haps it was. | It is not true, as some special pleaders 
‘I try to be good—I do try!” he would | for sinners try to make out, that the more 
sometimes say, with an almost child-like | one forgives, the better one loves; but it is 
pathos, after he had been ‘‘ cross” with | true that the strongest rivet in the fabric 
her. ‘‘ Believe me, lam more vexed with | of domestic love is mutual forgiveness, 
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when followed by mutual amendment. 
These sore weeks of suspense, which tried 
them both so much, haply taught these 
young people a few lessons, which they | 
would never forget for the remainder of 
their lives. 

The last and hardest came one day 
when they had been rather brighter than 
usual. Silence had persuaded her husband 
to walk down with her to the obnoxious 
cotton-mill, which had 
much having instituted, or | 
rather carried on anew, a school for the | 
mill girls, which 
work of Miss Jardine. 


in she become 


interested 


had been the favorite | 
‘* You will let me | 
do it, just because she did it ?” was the en- 
treaty, which Roderick could not resist. 
So every Sunday, while he took the long 
stretch across the country which she in 
sisted upon after the labors of the week, 
she had gone down to an empty room at | 
the mill, and kept school there for two 
hours. 

To-day the girls recognized her with de- 
light, and her husband, pleased with her 
pleasure, glad, too, of any relief in his mo- 
notonous life, had talked to the ‘*‘ hands,” 
examined the machinery, and acknowl- 
edged there might be a worse lot in life 
than to be master of a mill. 

‘““At one time I wanted to be an engi- 
neer, but my mother thought the profes- 
sion not ‘genteel’ enough. She would | 
have put me into ‘the house,’ but though | 
I loved machinery, I hated trade. You 
would not have wondered had you ever 
known my grandfather Paterson Rod- 
erick stopped. ‘‘ But he is dead—and he 
was a clever man, and an honest, in his 
own way.” 

It was one of the things which Silence 
most loved in her husband, part of the in- | 


finite respect deepening every day, which 





would have made her pass over ever so 
many little faults in him, that she never | 
heard him speak ill-naturedly or unkind- 
ly of any human being. 

‘T almost wish I had been in our firm, 
or some other, that you might 


‘walk in silk attire, 


And sill 


’ 
er hae to spare, 


Sut, after all, my wife, you would not 
have cared to see me a millionaire and a 
money-grubber—Grub Street seems a deal 


They both laughed, and entered the 
the 
without looking on the hall table, for the | 


house gayly—almost for first time | 


nearer my mark.” | 
| 
| 
! 


| vague expectation of something. 


| ly 


| ble’ to them. 
| Let us try.” 


It was 
not till Silence had taken off her hat, and 
began to make the tea, that she saw a large 
carrier's parcel, with the ‘eminent pub- 
lisher’s” label outside—one of those: neat 
done up, innocent- looking parcels 
which often carry with them a stroke of 
absolute doom. 

‘Let me i” 


open said Silence—and 


| her husband let her. 


It was a civil note, a very civil note, 
placed on the top of the MS., and express 
ing great regret that the latter was found 
“unsuitable.” In reading it Roderick’s 


| hands shook nervously, and his color 


went and came. 
‘*Never mind; it does not matter; it 
was what I should have expected,” was 


all he said. 


‘* No, it does not matter,” 
firmly. 


said Silence, 
‘They only say it is ‘ unsuita- 
It may suit some one else. 


‘Yes, let us try,” echoed Roderick, 
mechanically, his hand before his eyes. 
‘* And if we fail—” 

“We fail; 

But screw our courage to the sticking-place, 

And we'll not fail.’” 

‘*My Lady Macbeth!” said he, scarcely 
able to forbear a smile at the sweet bro- 
ken English, and the brave heart which 
tried so hard to keep up his own. ‘‘ Then 
let us once more go together to ‘murder 
sleep’—or only a publisher. Whom shall 
the MS. be sent to next ?” 

What endless power of reaction, what 
unconquerable hope, there is in youth! 
We elders often look back on our own, 
wondering at the daring ignorance that 
could breast such unknown monster 
waves, or fancy we could ride in our lit- 
tle cock-boats over seas where many a 
good ship has gone hopelessly down. 
Yet so it was, and so it always will be. 

That very day—for Silence never let 


|any grass grow under her feet—she re- 
| packed the MS. and sent it to another 
| house. 


From whence it «ame back at 


once, unopened, as all arrangements were 


made up; in fa¢t, the head of the firm 
was just starting for Switzerland. He, 


| honest man—for publishers are but men, 
| though poor authors will not always be- 
lieve it 


being, perhaps, a little worn out 
with a year of worries—the genus irrita- 
bile are the most worrying folk alive— 
added a well-meant but quite unneces- 
sary sting to the effect that ‘‘he would 








advise the author to try another tack— | 
historical novels never sold.” 

‘“Then I had better burn it,” said Rod- 
erick, quietly. But as he advanced to the 
fire there was an expression in his face 
which his wife had never seen before. | 
She flung herself before him in an agony 
of tears. 

‘You shall not. It 
whether the world likes it or not. 
will never give in; 


is 
We 
we will try and try 
again. Don’t you remember Bruce and 
the spider Q” 


time I might lie in this horrid cave and 
starve. Thank you, my dear. No, I had 
rather go out, take my sword in my hand, 
and die fighting—die fighting !” 

He laughed loudly, and then, utterly 
breaking down, he too burst into tears. 

‘T am ashamed of myself,” he said at 
last. ‘‘ But you do not know—no wom- 
an could know—how terrible this sort of 
life is toa man. To sit with my hands 
bound, and watch the tide come in, wave | 
after wave—the tide that will drown us 
both. Oh, if I could go anywhere, do 
anything! But I can do nothing, I was 
brought up to nothing. If I had ten 
sons’—he spoke wildly, nor noticed the 
sudden change of the downeast face 
and a fortune for each of them, I 
would still bring them up to earn their 
honest bread. Mother, mother, you have 
been very cruel to me!” 

It was months since he had named his 
mother or any of his family. 


"ay; 


and they did so still. 
husband's head on her shoulder, soothing 


rather a combination of both. 
shipped ideal, the ‘‘ queen” of boyish fan- 
cy, had long ago melted into the mere 
woman—not perfect, but yet trying hard 


to be ‘‘as good as she could,” both for | 
love’s sake, and for the sake of that Love | 


Divine which is at the root of it all. 
And so she was gradually becoming what 
a man so sorely needs his wife to be— 
comfort, solace, strength; his fellow-la- 
borer as well as his counsellor; neither 
superior nor inferior to himself, only dif- 
ferent. 

And in this character she made the 
wisest suggestion that could have been 
made, and which the day before he had 
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mine, mine, | 


By com- | 
mon consent he and she had kept silence, | 
even between one another, on this point, | 


| than many an idle pet name. 
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that they should go 
away for a few days: accept the latest of 
the many invitations of good old Mrs. 
Grierson, and visit at Richer- 
den, but at the coast. 
‘You know she said all the Richerden 
people will have left by now,” added Si- 
lence, hesitating. 


absolutely scouted 


her—not 


‘**That means, we need not fear meet- 
ing any of our relations or friends, we 
tabooed folk,” answered Roderick, bitter 


ly. Nevertheless, in his present condi 


| tion, the very thought of change had a 
‘A good simile; because in the mean | 


certain relief in it. ‘‘She is a dear soul 
old Mrs. Grierson. I told 

would like her, and you did.” 
‘Very much.” 


you you 


‘*Suppose, then, we were to strain a 
point and go ?” 

Silence did not tell him that straining 
a point was, as regarded money matters, 
more difficult than he knew; but she did 
somehow manage it, and they went; not, 
however, until, after many consultations, 
the luckless MS. had again gone forth on 
its quest for a publisher; this time almost 
without hope, but simply in the carrying 
out of that ‘‘ dogged determination” which 
Roderick declared he now for the first 
time recognized in his wife. 

‘**Tf I had had it,” he said, wistfully, as 
they sat together on the deck of one of 
those river steamboats where all the dé- 
sagrémens of overcrowding and holiday- 
making can not neutralize the pleasure 
of sea and sky, mountain and loch—"* if 
[ had had it, how much more I might 
have done!” 

‘**You never know you have not got it 


| till you try.” 
Without any words, Silence laid her | 


‘*My dear heart!” In the sanctity of 


| very private life Roderick sometimes call- 
him less like a wife than a mother—or | 
The wor- | 


ed his wife ‘‘my heart,” or ‘‘ my soul,” 
which was a great deal nearer the truth 
‘* Oh, this 
is delicious!” said he, as he drank in the 
salt air, and amused himself with Silence’s 
delight in a beauty which she declared 
made Scotland ‘‘ better than Switzerland,” 


| the broad estuary running up into long 


hill-encireled lochs, where porpoises tum- 
bled, and white gulls wheeled screaming 
overhead, and the lights and shadows 
came and went, producing ‘‘ effects” such 


|as are seen nowhere but in this rainy, 
| sunshiny land—a country which beyond 


all others seems to be a country with a 
soul, especially on its coast. And Si- 
lence, who, though brought up among 
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mountains, had never seen the sea except 
when she crossed it at Calais, watched all 
these wonders with perfectly childish de- 
light. 

‘* How happy you are!” said Roderick, 
looking at her. 

“Why 


lus 
alwe 


not? when we two are together 


1ys together.” 
Roderick smiled, not in gratified van- 


1Ly 


he had very little of that; 
nizing 


but recog- 
as in selfish passion men can nev- 
er recognize—the sweetness of being able 
to make another human being perfectly 
happy. 

Mrs. Grierson’s welcome was a treat to 
cet. 
whom all young people love 
IC, 


She was one of those old people 


unexacting, expending wherever she 
could, and especially upon any one that 
needed it, the warmth of her childless, 
motherless heart. Narrow she might be 
at least some of the new 
Roderick himself, had 


in her opinions 

generation, even 
thought SO 
And her 
not too many in this world 
where guests feel entirely 


as charity itself. house 
one of those 
‘‘at home.” 
Not from its luxuries, though these were 


mournfully, *‘ I wish, my darling, I could 
give you such and such things at Black- 


hall!” but from the spirit of kindliness | 
You al- | 


ways found everything done for you that | 


and peace that pervaded it all. 


you wanted, and nothing that you did 
not want. Nobody ever attempted to 


“amuse” you, and yet you were never | 


neglected, never allowed to feel that un- 
der the polite smile was the secret wish: 
‘*T wonder when they are going away !” 


ly to themselves, sitting out on the lovely 
shore or climbing the heichts 
where 


the same 


sympathet- | 


but in her acts she was wide | 
was | 


| ceased to respect you. 


| like a fire when one tramples on it. 


| into the gentle face. 
| after all, to feel that there was that in his 
enough to make Roderick sometimes say, | 


| trials than she guessed. 


| things—became a perfect bugbear. 
| though Mrs. Grierson, with her usual deli- 
toderick had a year ago sat and | 


dreamed of the then unseen and incred- | 
ible she, as he told her once when she sat 


beside him. They wandered about, per- 
fectly content, till dusk, when they came 
in, and submitted placidly to the sweet 
severities of late dinner. 
belonged to one of the 
families, 


Mrs. Grierson 
“old” Richerden 
and cherished the refined for- 
mality vainly imitated by the nouveaux 
riches of that society. 

‘*But you seem quite at home,” 
Roderick to his wife. 


said 
‘You might have 


well you play your part.” 
‘I don’t play it at all, dear. 


enjoy myself—I enjoy everything—with 
you. How terrible it must be”—with a 
sudden shiver—‘‘I hardly know which 
would be most terrible, having to part 
from one’s husband, or parting conscious 
that one was not sorry to part. Now you 
and I are not always ‘ good,’ my Roderick 
Sometimes we vex one another: I don’t 
believe a bit in your Dunmow flitch of 
bacon. Why, we have not been married 
six months, and I am sure we have quar 
relled at least twelve times.” 

‘*Not quarrelled, only differed,” an 
swered he, laughing. ‘‘ And I suppos 
all people do differ, and yet love one an 
other to the end. You love me still 2” 

‘**Yes”—with a sudden gravity—** be 
cause I respect you. I think there is one 
only thing which could kill my love—if I 
I should do my 
duty still, but all love would go dead out, 
And 
then I think no power on earth could ever 
light it up again.” 

‘*God forbid!’ Roderick said, startled 
by a kind of sad sternness which came 
But it did him good, 


wife which would never suffer any man 
to make her into either a plaything or a 
slave. The next minute she had slipped 
her hand into his. 

‘*Don't let us talk such nonsense, my 
Roderick; you will always love me and 
hold me fast. I can bear anything so 
long as you hold me fast.” 

He did hold her fast, and through more 
To his sensi- 
tive nature, the continual dread of meet 


| ing Richerden people—old acquaintances 
The young folks were left almost entire- 


who might speak to him or her of painful 


And 


cate tact, had managed to let him under- 
stand that his own family had all return- 
ed to town—that is, Richerden—for the 


| winter, still he caught himself looking 
| into every carriage that passed along the 


one beautiful sea-side road, every steam- 


| er that stopped at the now half-deserted 


| quay, 


with a nervous anxiety lest he 
should see some familiar face; familiar 


| still, but welcome no niore. 


| should he do? 
been a Richerden lady all your days, so | 


| 
| 


Suppose he did meet them—he only said 
‘*them” without individualizing— what 
Would nature and in- 
stinct triumph over reason, so that he 
could not ignore them, his own flesh and 


I really | blood, look and pass by as if they were 
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common strangers? And once Silence, 
who after a time began to divine his un- 
spoken thoughts, brought him face to face 
with them by a sudden question, put witl 
a tender anxiety, but very earnestly. 


‘‘ Roderick. I have often wanted to ask | 


—what should you do if you were to meet 
your mother ?” 


“If we were to meet her, you mean; for 
we are never apart.” In truth he took 
care they never should be apart, lest 
somebody or something should chance 
toe wound her, the defenseless creature 
whom every day he felt more bound to 
cherish, and concerning whom his in- 
dignation continually higher rose. <A 
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‘tragedy in a tea pot” maybe, but none 
the less a tragedy ; a shadow that was al- 


wavs coming between them and the sun: 


and worse here, after a little, when the 
first pleasantne ss of the change had worn 
off—worse certainly than at Blackhall. 


By-and-by, he spoke of going back to 
Blackhall, but good Mrs. Grierson en 
treated they would stay on a little longer. 

It would do your wife good, and me 
too,” she said. ‘* Remember, I have no 
daughter, and she no mother.” 

‘That is true, poor child!” And he 
looked s uly across to where, in sweet un- 
conscious peace, Silence sat, making with 
her deft fingers a cap for the old lady. 

‘Why call her ‘poor? 
my dear Roderick, but may I ask one 
question—has your mother ever seen your 
Wiie ; 

“No.” 

‘She ought to see her. Do you not 
think so?” 

‘What do you mean, Mrs. Grierson ? 
But, excuse me, this is a subject upon 
which we had better not speak.” 
have spoken,” said the old lady, nervous 
ly, ‘‘ were it not almost my duty to tell 
you that Mrs. Jardine is at Fairfield, close 
by, come unexpectedly on a three day S 
visit. She may not come to see me, and 
If she does—” 

‘“We will leave immediately,” said 


Roderick, rising. 


she may. 


‘** Indeed, my deat 
Mrs. Grierson, it is much better so. We 
should grieve to cause you a moment’s in 
convenience.” 

‘“My dear,” laying her hand on his 
arm, and looking at him with sweet caln 
eyes that were so near the other world as 
to have half forgotten the sorrows of this 

‘‘my dear, I knew you as soon as you 
were born. Forgive an old woman who 
never had a child; but mothers are moth 
ers—don’t you think that instead of go 
ing away, you should rather stay, on the 
chance of seeing your mother 2?” 

‘See my mother? what, she— But 
indeed I ean not talk over these things, 
which, I suppose, you know all about. 
Everybody does know everybody else’s 
affairs in Richerden.” 

‘Yes, I know.” 

‘Then it is kind not to have spoken to 
me before. Let us continue that whele 
some silence. Let me take my wife and 


zo. 


‘Suppose your wife and I were to set- 


| things all three together. 
| ones poured out their grief and wrath: at 


| tle that question. 








She is the dearest litt 
woman in all the world. I only wish | 
had had her for my daughter. Wome 
understand women best,” she added, wij 
a gentle smile. ‘I think, my dear boy 
you had better walk away.” . 
Roderick did not walk away, but he suf 
fered Mrs. Grierson to go over and speak 
to his wife. Finally, the ice once broke) 
they were able to talk over these painfu 
The younger 
least, Roderick did; Silence said nothing 
The elder woman listened patiently an 
tenderly, yet took a little the opposite side 


| for there are two sides to every subject 


Pardon me, | 


and those are the wisest people who in 


| youth can see with old, in age with young, 


eyes. 

Deep as her sympathy was, seventy 
views things a little differently from 
twenty-seven. The warm motherly heart 
could not choose but to put itself in thy 
mother’s place—the mother who had so 


| wholly lost, or persuaded herself she had 
| lost, her beloved and only son. 
‘I agree with you, and should never | 


‘*T have known Mrs. Jardine ever since 
her marriage,” Mrs. Grierson explained to 
Silence. ‘‘She is a woman of strong 
prejudices, strong passions, but generous 
and kindly ; doing wrong things some 
times, as we all do, but doing them with 
the best intentions, which not all of us 


do. But I beg your husband's pardon for 
criticising his mother, who is so totally 


; opposite to his wife that, on the principle 


that extremes meet, I should not wonder 


| if, when you do meet, you were to like 


one another amazingly.” 

Roderick made no answer; but whether 
he believed it or not, the idea certainly 
seemed to comfort him. He listened with 
a patience that surprised himself to a fur 
ther homily and many gentle arguments, 
ending with one which youth is so slow to 
understand—that life is too short for any 
thing but love and peace. 

Yielding at last to her earnest entreaty, 
and to the mute appeal of his wife’s eyes, 
Roderick consented that Mrs. Grierson 


| should write a brief note to his mother, 


mentioning formally what guests she had 
in her house, and how happy she should 


| be to see Mrs. Jardine, ‘‘ were it conven- 


ient and agreeable.” 
The next six hours, spent within-doors 
they shrank from the chances of the 
road without—were not very happy hours 
to any of the trio. 
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It was nearly night—a red stormy sun 
set fading over the sea, the ** white horses” 
rising, a vale beginning to blow and dash 
the waves wildly against the rocks under 
Roderick 


and Silence had been watching the twi 


ie drawing-room windows. 


light shadows upon the mountains, be 
vond which lay Blackhall and home. 

‘LT almost wish we were at home,” she 
whispered; and he had put his arms ten 
derly round her, when suddenly Mrs. 
Grierson entered with a letter in her 
hand. 

‘Read that, my dears. It is, I own, 
rather—surprising.”’ 

It was—from a mother. ‘‘ Mrs. Jar 
dine’s compliments to Mrs. Grierson, and 
she does not intend going out to-day; but 
if Mr. Roderick Jardine has anything to 
say to her, he may come, provided he 
comes alone, at ten o'clock to-morrow.” 

These brief lines were passed round, 
and then the three regarded one another; 
doubtful who should speak first, and still 
more doubtful what to say. 

At last Roderick, pressing his hostess’s 
hand, bade her not to be troubled. She 
had done her best. * But vou see, dear 
Mrs. Grierson, that I was right. We had 
better go home.” 

‘* And not go and see your mother ?” 

‘Certainly not—without my wife. 
Dear,” turning to her affectionately, ‘‘ we 
did not have it in our Swiss marriage serv 
ice, though, I believe, it is in the Enelish 
one; but there is a text: ‘What God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.’ 
[ do not mean to be put asunder from my 
wife—not even by my own mother.” 

He spoke smilingly, caressing her the 
while, but Silence burst into tears. 

‘And it is I that have been the cause 
of this—I, who Does she know, Rod 
erick, that my mother is dead? And 
would any one whose mother is dead wish 
to keep a son away from his living moth 
er? Goto her with or without me—only 
go!” 

And, argue as he might, she refused to 
see the matter in any other light. <A 
mother was a mother always. Mrs. Jar 
dine had wished to see him, and he must go. 

Roderick thought differently. To him 
it appeared the most arrant cowardice ; 
desertion of the wife he had deliberately 
chosen; acknowledgment of an error he 


had never committed. Jesides, it was a 


weak truckling to the stronger side—the | 


wealthy side. 


| of saying anything. 





‘For (you may not know it, Mrs. 
Grierson, though it seems to me that ev- 
erybody does get to know everything, es 
pecially at Richerden) my mother’s mon 
ev is all in her own hands; and I—we- 
are as poor as chureh mice.” 

Mrs. Grierson smiled. ‘‘ Money is a 
good thing, and a bad thing, but not half 
such an important thing as some folks im 
agine. It need not hinder a man from 
going to see his own mother.” 

Roderick winced slightly. ‘* Then you 
think my pride wrong ?” 

** Not pride for her,” with a tender 
glance at Silence. ‘* But as for yourself 

aman satisfied of his own real motives 
should be indifferent to any imputed ones. 
That is not his concern at all.” 

“You are right; I admit it. 
to my wife 


Still, as 


But Silénee flung herself, in one of her 
rare outbursts of emotion, on her knees 
beside her husband. ‘' Go, 1 beseech you, 
go! Sheis alive—you can hear her speak 

you can make her understand you love 
her. Oh, Roderick, you don’t know what 
it is to call when there is none to answer 

to weep when there is no one to com- 
fort you. Go, go! You have no idea 
what it is to feel that one’s mother is 
dead!” 

He kissed and comforted her into calm 
ness: but something struck and startled 
him, something which, under all her sweet 
cheerfulness, he had never found out be 
fore—that mystery of being *‘ acquainted 
with grief.” He himself had known vex 
ation, annoyance, disappointment ; but 
sorrow, heart-sorrow, he had never known. 
She had. Young as she was, he felt from 
that hour that in many things his wife 
was both older and wiser than he. 

‘I will do exactly as you wish,” he 
said. ‘‘ Mrs. Grierson, will you write to 
my mother, and say I shall be with her at 
the appointed hour? But, remember—as 
indeed I shall tell her myself—that it is 
wholly and solely because my wife de 
sires it.” 

When he came back, 


which was almost immediately, he sat 


So he went. 


down beside Silence, and kissed her with- 
out a word. 

** Well, dear ?” 

‘* Well, my love, I have done as you 
wished, and—there is an end of it.” 

‘* What did she say ?” 

‘** We had neither of us any opportunity 
She had, or discov- 
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ered, important business at Richerden, 
and left at eight this morning.” 
Without any letter or message ? 
‘Without one single word. And now, 
my wife, that page is turned over. Let 


us ¢ lose the book and be Oln avall Is it 


. 7 ‘ 
not best. Mrs. Griersoi 


The old lady hesitated. There were 


tears in her kindly eves. 
It shall be best, said Roderi k, firm 
ly ‘*Come, my darling, let us thank our 


wroodness to 


dear friend here for all her g 
is Let us pack up our boxes and return 
to Blackhall.” 

lo Roderick, as perhaps to most men, 
anvthinge decided was easier than a thing 
uncertain. He recovered his spirits soon 
er than Silence, who was greatly distress 

| 


ed, could at all have expected. Perhaps, 
like many of us, having resolved to do a 
painful thing, he was not sorry when fate 
yrevent his doing it. And 
he listened patiently to Mrs. Grierson’s | 


J 


arguments against rashly judging what 


might have been pure accident or un 


avoidable necessity. 
‘We shall see,” he said. ‘‘In the 


mean time, need we say any more? My 
wife and I have an equal dislike to talking 
Let us all forget it, and spend 
a happy last day together.” 

It was happy, and the next day too. 
Mrs. Grierson, who, while consenting to 
‘retted it, | 
1them part way on their jour 


their departure, had sorely reg 
accompan 

: 
ney, and made it as easy as she could. | 
Her farewell words, too, were given with 
unmistakable, earnest affection. ‘* Roder 

; ita 
ick, take care of your wife. 

He did take eare of her, with an in 
stinct new, but strangely sweet. Most 
men have passion in them; many have a 
kindly good nature and a sort of ever 
“7° 


craving atfectionateness which passes for 


love; but very few have that tenderness, 
that eenerous devotion, of the strong to 
the weak, the helpful to the helpless, 
which constitutes the highest manliness, 


and wl ich is best de seribed by the Serip 


ture phrase, ‘‘I was as a husband unto 
them.” Roderick had it. 


Lovely as the dav was one of those 
rare late autumn days which in Scotland 
. 


make earth look like paradise—and beau 


tiful as was the scenery through which 
they passed, Silence was so tired with her 
journey that for the last few miles she lay 


with her head on Roderick’s shoulder, 


scarcely speaking a word, and only rous 





ing herself when she saw, glimmering lil 
stars in the distance, the window lights of 
Blackhall. 

“Ah!” she sighed, ‘‘that must ] 
home.” 


) 


‘East or west, hame is best.” ‘Hom 


is home, be it ever so homely,’” said 
Roderick, as he lifted her in doors, and 
set her in the large arm-chair by the blaz 
ing fire, seeing nothing, heeding nothing 
except the little pale face which to him 
was so infinitely dear. 

Not until tea was over, and her cheer 
ful smile had fully returned, did he no 
tice, among the small heap of papers lying 
waiting for him, the fatal well-known 
book-packet—the MS. returned. 

He tried to cover it over, and not let 
his wife see it, but her eye was too quick 
Vain, too, was the innocent deception of 
his protest that he had ‘* fully expected 
this,” and ‘*did not care.” 

‘But I eare,” said Silence, mournfully. 
And then the poor young things sat down 


| face to face with their bitter disappoint 
| ment, and tried to bear it as well as they 


could. 


The third ‘* stony -hearted” publisher 


| had taken a good deal of trouble over thi 


rejected MS. He had had it read care 


| fully, and inclosed the ‘‘ reader’s” opinion 


a shrewd, kindly, and if severe, not un 
just, analysis of the whole, holding out : 
hope that after long years of patient study 


the author might succeed in finding a 
public, not for that, but for something 
else, of a different sort. 

‘*Very kind of him,” said Roderick, 
passively; ‘‘and in the mean time we 


| may starve.” 


‘‘Not quite that, dear,” said Silence, 
gently. ‘You know we have enough 
for ourselves, if we live wholly to our 


selves. Remember what Mrs. Grierson 


| was saying the other day, that the great 


est evil of poverty was because people will 
not spend their money upon their own 


|family and its needs, but in making a 


show before the eyes of the world. Now 
this might be necessary at Richerden, but 
here, where we live so quietly—” 

‘** Quietly !—quietly! Blackhall will 
soon set me mad with-its quietness! To 


| vegetate here upon a pound or two a 


week, so long as there was the remotest 
chance of working my way to something 
better! I can’t do it; no man could.” 

‘* And no woman who really loved her 
husband would let him do it.” 
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“Thank you, my darling. I thought 
“ou would say so. Even though you are 
woman, you can understand. You will 
not be a coward? You will buckle on 
my breastplate and let me plunge into the 
ht? Then, like our friend Macbeth, 


‘At least [ll die with harness on my back.’” 


She laughed; they both laughed. Ay, 
There 


sinthem that wonderful ever-renewed 


eyen through all their distress. 


pring of hope, which in pure natures is 
long before it runs dry. 


‘So that is settled. I will see Mr. 
Black to-morrow about the possibility of 
letting Blackhall; and then, if we can let 
it, we will go to London at once.” 


Her drooped 


searlet—then 


Silence made no reply. 


face turned white—then 


ite once more. 
wise little woman, what is the 
You have given your 


W here 


*Come, 
matter with you ? 
consent, now give your opinion. 
shall we go, and when ?” 

‘I think, if you will let it be so, I] 
should like us to stay quietly here until 
the spring.” 

“Why? What possible reason 

Silence put both her arms round her 
husband’s neck, and looked at him, right 


nto his eyes—a strangely solemn, tender, 


absolutely speechless look. 


Then—he knew. 


THE REVOLUTION IN THE LIFE 

OF MR. BALINGALL. 

I, 

bee afternoon had been fine, but when 
young Mr. Balingall stepped out of 
Miss Vanecourt’s drawing-room, he found 
that a black drift had blown across the 
moon, the air had chilled, and drops of 
rain were falling slow and cold, as if the 
low-hanging clouds were fringed with 
melting icicles. He drew on his gloves, 
buttoned his great-coat over a pink flower, 
and walked fast, with his head bent slight- 
lytothe wind. It was nearing midnight, 
and the were almost 
Turning a corner, he eame rather sudden- 
ly on two people, a man and a woman, 
talking earnestly together. 
Barely glancing at them, he gave the in- 
side of the walk, and was about to pass 
them by, when the woman—a mere girl— 

raised her hand and stopped him. 
‘*Will you be so kind,” said she, with 
an exquisite gentleness, ‘‘as to direct us 
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streets deserted. 


who were 
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to a carriage stand? We are strangers in 
the city, and are somewhat hurried, wish- 
ing to take the Southern train.” 

Her voice shook a little as she ended, 
and before Mr. Balingall could reply, her 
companion—a young man with a hand 


some, irresolute face—burst out in a tone 
of excessive agitation: ‘** Don't you do it, 
Sir—don't you do it. She is going to 
Kilbuck, where the yellow fever is raging. 
Twenty-five new cases yesterday—frost a 
month off. Jam responsible to her fami 


ly. She will die; she can’t help dying.” 


‘I bee of you not to make 
said the girl, sharply. Then, to Mr. Bal- 


a scene, 


ingall: **Sir, iam compelled to go. It is 
fe anddeath. This is entire- 
This 
grentleman promised to take me to the sta- 
We have been walking about for 
He pretended to lose 


a matter of | 
ly my own affair. I am of age. 


tion. 
more than an hour. 
his way, and I know he has purposely 
misled me. You are a stranger, but if 
you have a heart in your bosom”—and 
she made a passionate gesture—** will you 
not help me ?” 

‘*Her death will be on your head,” 
eried the young man. ‘* Don’t dare to give 
up to her. 
and she is out of her wits with trouble.” 

To this moment Mr. Balingall had not 
spoken. He had looked from one to the 
other of the 
flushed, frightened, with an air of depre- 
cation rather than of authority; the girl, 
quiet, pale, and cold but for her angrily 
mutiled from 
head to foot in some dark-looking stuff, 


a veil was wound lightly round her small 


She is not with her mother, 


strange pair. The man, 


burning eyes. She was 


hat, and pushed up just above square, del- 
icate dark brows. They stood near a gas- 
light, and these details stamped them- 
selves half unconsciously on Mr. Balin- 
gall’s mind and memory. 
“Oh, my God !” she cried, 
stand here the time passes, and the South- 
She turn- 
ed her great angry eyes upon her compan- 
ion. ‘I will never forgive you while my 
if I do not get off. 
How many times must I tell you that this 
What are you to 


‘while we 


ern train leaves at midnight.” 


reason lasts,” she said, ** 
is no affair of yours? 
me ?” 

‘*Your brothers will hold me responsi- 
ble,” he said, half sullenly. 

‘*My brothers shall not hold you re- 
sponsible. Imade my will this morning, 
and it exonerates you and every other 
human being. Iact for myself. No one 
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[ shall kill myself if I do not go. How 
dare you keep me with your inane talk ? 
You coward! Because you are afraid of 


fever yourself, you think every one else 


ought to be And you tried to deceive 
me, pretending you could not find a car- 
riage. It is a shame. You may leave 
me. Iwill trust myself to this stranger. 


Will you take me to the station? There 
is no time to lose.” 

She poured out the quick sentences in 
a low but passionately angry voice. It 
struck Mr. Balingall that the 
centleness of her first address to him had 


extreme 


been that of a violent repression. 
He found his voice, and bowed pro- 
‘There is 


squares away,” he said; ‘° 


a cab stand not three 
if you will per 
mit me, I will conduct you to it.” 


Her escort ‘Since the 


foundly. 


interposed, 
young lady will have her way,” he said, 
not without dignity, ‘* I will attend her. 
There is no need of troubling you, Sir.” 

‘I do not trust him,” she repeated. 
‘Come with us, if you please.” 

They started off, the girl almost lead 
ing, with quick, long steps. She would 
not take the arm of either young man, 
but walked between them in a silence so 
macnetic that the whole air seemed to 
vibrate with her pain. The rain was 
Around the lamp- 
posts were little circles of light, and each 


falling faster now. 


interval of gloom, as they passed from 
one to another, seemed longer and black- 
er than the last. Mr. Balingall felt him- 


} 


self in a dream where all is unreal and 
The only words that 
would have come to his lips, had he spok- 
en, would have been: ‘'I did not think a 
woman could take such long steps.” 

As they neared the cab stand the girl’s 


nothing natural. 


companion made one more effort. 
God's sake, Miss Idal 
uously. 

‘Do not call out my name on the 
street, if you please,” said she, ‘‘and do 
I can’t bear it.” 
He shrugged his shoulders and was si- 


not speak to me again. 
lent, while she made her own bargain 
with the cabman, promising him a double 
fee should he reach the station in time. 
Mr. Balingall obeyed her motion, and fol 
No one 


The girl 


lowed her into the carriage. 
spoke during the short drive. 


‘**For | 
* he began, impet- | 


led them. 


leaned back and closed her eyes. It} 
seemed to him almost a dishonorable | 


thing to watch her, but as the carriage 





has a right to oppose me, you least of all. | rolled in and out of the light he could 


not for his life restrain an eager glance 
at the cold young face opposite, Was 
she always so white? Or was it the ef 
fect of all that black about her head and 
shoulders? And was it the little black 
hat, tipped low over her brow, that made 
those deep shadows under her reddened 
eyelids? The face was clean cut, with 
a short sensitive nose, and a wide full 
mouth, now drawn to a straight line of 
endurance. Her form was of large and 
noble proportions, Her gloved hands 
were crossed in front of her, and now and 
then they trembled slightly. 

Arriving at the station, Mr. Balingal] 
stood with the young lady in the wait 
ing-room, while her friend hurried off to 
buy her ticket. 

‘*He would play me false now if he 
could,” said she, nervously. ‘* He had 
promised to call for me at ten o'clock, 
and then he came without a carriage, say 
ing he had hoped to make me change my 
mind. I insisted on going out with him, 
and he pretended to be so unfamiliar with 
the streets that he couldn't find a cab 
stand. One day’s delay might have made 
me too late. And the minutes are cen 
turies /” she cried, in a tone that pierced 
her hearer’s heart. 

‘T am glad I was able to serve you,” 
he said. 

The ticket was secured, and the three 
hastened tothe train. Entering the South 
ern bound sleeping-car, an oppressive odor 
of carbolie acid assailed them. To Mr. 
Balingall the strong sickly smell brought 
a sudden horror—a realization of poison- 
ed air, and the foulness that disinfectants 
fight. He looked at the poor young girl 
so strangely met, and pity, like a wave, 
surged over his soul. He trembled to 
think of the result of her wild courage. 

Only a few passengers were in the car 

a little band of nurses and doctors, a 
Catholic priest reading his prayers. They 
all looked curiously at the party who join- 
And the conductor, when he 
found that only the girl was to go under 
his guidance into the land of peril, said to 
her, asa friend might, ‘* Young lady, have 
you had the fever?” 

‘* No,” she said. 

‘Then I wish I could put you off my 
train.” 

‘Good-by, Miss Idal,” said the young 
man who had aided her so unwillingly. 
‘*You have had your own way all your 
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life, and I might have known you would 


cet the better of me. I know I shall ney 
er see you again, and I feel that I am to 
blame.” He broke down, and put his hand 
to his eyes. 

**Good-by,” said the girl, her lips part 
ng in a smile. ** You meant to take care 
of me, and so I forgive you for the way 
you made me walk about the streets this 
coldevening. Good-by. Iam offin spite 
of you!” And she fairly laughed. 

It was Mr. Balingall’s turn. But what 
Never in all his life had 


he been agitated by so powerful an emo 


could he say ? 
tion. Here was asweet and strong young 
life going to face Death in his den as cheer 
y as ever Sintram rode ; and he, stay 
ing behind in safety, could only look on 
dumbly. 

The long train of cars quivered with the 
first throes of its movement. Miss Idal 
held out her hand. 

** Good by,” she said. 
I was almost 


you how I thank you. in 


despair whenI met you. As longas I live 
[ shall remember you with gratitude.” 

Mr. Balingall bowed over her hand. He 
should have liked to kiss the hem of her 
dress. Then he passed quickly through 
the ear, catching snatches of conversation 
that, like the odor of the carbolie acid, 
brought to him a realization of what all 
this meant. 

‘*Merely to offer spiritual consolation 
to the dying,” he heard the pale priest say. 

And one of the doctors, a gay, boyish 
looking fellow, lifted his cap as he caught 
Mr. Balingall’s eye. 

‘* Moriturt te salutamus !” 
lightly. 

Curiously shaken and bewildered, Mr. 
Balingall watched the train plunge for- 
ward into the darkness. 


he 


said, 


‘It's a bad business,” said 
voice at his elbow; and turning, he saw the 
girl's late companion. ‘I wish to Heaven 
that I were not mixed up in it. You see, 
the way of it was this: her mother and 
father and all the family are spending 
the summer up in Minnesota. And when 


‘“*T can not tell | 


a gloomy | 


| tains. 


the fever broke out, she insisted on com- | 


ing here, that she might get news more 
quickly. She rules the family—you no 
ticed what a temper she had ?—so her fa- 
ther brought her here to some friends, and 
hurried back. The old gentleman want- 
ed to get as far off as possible,” said the 
young man, with a chuckle ; ‘* said there 


were too many refugees here to suit him; 
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and he didn’t want Yellow Jack served 
up asa breakfast, dinner, and supper dish. 
But Miss Idal, you see, had a lover down 
there,and he wouldn't run away—got crazy 
about his duty, staid to help the people. 
What queer streaks there are in some fel 
Well, he took it at last, of course. 
Lord bless you ! fever doesn't discriminate, 


lows ! 
you know. It just hits out like a blind 
man fighting in a crowd—martyr or nig- 
ver, it’s allthe same to Yellow Jack. Soon 
as ever Miss Idal heard that he had it, she 
She has 


sent a dispatch every hour, and the last 


made up her mind to go to him. 


one from his doctors said, ‘Doing well.’ 
That was enough for her. We've noticed 
that they always die when the dispatches 
say, ‘Doing well.’ Her friends did ey 
erything except lock her in her room. So 
she pounced on me, and foreed me to help 
Of course she will die—they all do 
and I shall be blamed for it.” 

Mr. Balingall bit his tongue in the ef 
He would 


not take advantage of the strange chance 


her. 


fort to avoid asking a question. 


that had led him into this young girl's 
life. Yet he did know her 
name, except ‘‘ Miss Idal,” which was no 
name at all. 
well believe, but not this loquacious young 


not even 


Somebody’s ‘* Idol” he could 
man’s, whose chief regret about the whole 
matter seemed to be that some one might 
hold him responsible. 

They had the that had 
brought them to the station, and which 
Mr. Balingall had ordered to wait 

‘Will you get in?” he said to his com- 
panion. 

‘No, thank I won't go home 
just yet; I'm all upset; I must get some 
Good- night. 
regret this business.” 

Mr. Balingall gave the order for home, 
As he rot 
out of the cab he noticed a shining some 
thing caught in one of the flapping cur- 
He was reminded of a gleam of 
gold he had seen at the young lady's 
throat, and quickly disengaged it. In 
his own room he examined it with a sin- 
gular interest. It was a scarf-pin shaped 
like a sabre, with the name ‘* Idalia” en- 
graved delicately in the handle. 

‘*Tdalia!” he repeated; ‘‘ and they call 


her Miss Idal.” 


reached cab 


you. 


beer. I hope you won't 


and soon reached his rooms. 


II. 
Mr. Balingall wasan engagedman. He 
had engaged himself with the deliberate- 
ness that up to this time had character- 
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ized every action of his life. He was an|ary. Why, 


ambitious young fellow, with a fixed de 


termination to make himself a man 


note and position, and while he never de 
manded help, he was quite as far from 


it. He but had 


friends of influence. He had graduated 


disdaining Was poor, 
at the best 
try, and had practiced two years in the 
French hospitals. While in Paris he had 
the acquaintance of Dr. Vancourt 
and his daughter. Dr. Vancourt was the 
leading medical man in the Western city 


made 


where Mr. Balingall thought his chance | 


was best of making a brilliant 


Miss Fanny Vancourt was pretty, spright- 


hame, 


ly, winning, kittenish 


almost as plentiful as the Natural- 


ty pe. 


ly Mr. Balingall was attracted toward her, | 


and quite as naturally, being a practical 
man, he understood the advantage that 


a marriage might be to him. The 


result was an engagement pleasing not 


He 


only to Fanny, but to Fanny’s papa. 
accepted Mr. Balingall with 


partnership as soon as he should call him 
son-in-law. From that time the young 
physician saw his way clear. 

was blocked out as squarely before him 
as a geometric figure cut into marble. 
such thing as chance—or fate, as some 
that every man was the 
architect of his own life. For himself he 
declared that nothing had ever happened 
to him, but that every effect in his life 


people named it 


could be traced directly to its cause, which 
was always his own deliberate action. 

On the night succeeding his adventure, 
Mr. Balingall to eall 
Miss 
some long needles in and out of a glitter- 
ing stuff that she called ice wool. She 
he ld the sparkling meshes before her face, 


went as usual 


on 
Vancourt. 


laughing through them, and her lover 
was struck anew with her beauty. 

‘*‘Come, admire me,” said she, saucily. 

‘Tam so glad you are pretty, Fanny,” 
he said, with a smile; 
much good.” 

‘*Don't you like it yourself, George ?” 
she said, with a slight pout. 

‘*Of course, dear. But in the abstract 
[ don’t care so much for beauty. 
something grave and noble in a woman’s 
face.” 

‘Something very grave will come into 
my face if you are not more compliment- 


of | 


medical college in this coun- 


admirable | 
promptness, and offered to take him into | 


His future | 


He | 


was accustomed to say that there was no | 


| cent ‘‘ Why, George!” 
| he hated to have her hold the little sabre 


He found her flashing | 


‘it does you so | 


| a toss of the head. 


I like | 





you do not seem to be think 
ing of me at all.” 

“T have thought of you all day, Fan 
ny. In fact, 1 do not believe there has 
been a time since I have known you th if 
[ have thought of you more, I 
been wondering if you loved 
enough to die for me.” 


have 
me well 

‘What a very queer mood you are in 
this evening!” said Miss Fanny, slipping 
her hand into her lover's arm, and look 
ing up into his face with a little coaxing 
smile. 

Her endearments were not to be resist 


| ed, and George pressed the yellow head 
| against his heart. 


the adjectives are | 


Fanny was never too impassioned to 
details. ‘‘What have you in 
your waistcoat pocket she said, rubbing 


observe 


| a small pink ear against it. 


‘Oh, nothing 
reluctantly. 

It was Idalia’s searf-pin that he had 
that evening taken to a jeweller’s to have 
fitted to a box. 

‘Ah! you have brought me a present,” 
cried Miss Fanny, smiling, and slipping 
her privileged fingers into his pocket. 

‘*No, dear; do not open it,” he exclaim 
ed, impulsively, but too late. She had 
drawn out the pin. 


a little box,” said he, 


‘Why, George!” she said, in round-eyed 


| surprise. 


Mr. Balingall had been the master-spir 
it through all this courtship; but, for all 
that, he stood abashed before that inno 
He wondered why 


pin, and why he felt like placing his hand 
over the name she was deciphering slow- 
ly, holding it close to her near-sighted 
eyes. 

“** J°_is it a J or an I ?—‘ I-d-a-l-i-a’— 
Idalia. What does it all mean, George 2?” 

George felt like a foolish figure in a 
witness stand. The sensation was not 
agreeable. Besides, he did not wish to 
tell Fanny of his adventure. 

‘*Fanny,” said he, slowly, ‘‘I would 
rather not tell you—just yet—what it all 
means. Itis another person’s secret. Can 
you not trust me ?” 

‘*Trust a man!” said Miss Fanny, with 
‘*T know better.” 

‘“Why, I thought you were such a 
sweet, confiding, innocent little soul.” 

‘T am -not so foolish as I look,” said 
Fanny, composedly, ‘‘ And now I want 
to hear about Idalia.” 
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‘T wonder if I’ve got to tell it,’ mused ** Fanny !” 
Mr. Balingall. ‘Is this one of the duties Mr. Balingall stood up, pale and wrath- 
of an engaged man?” Then: ‘‘Give me} ful. Miss Vancourt was frightened; she 
intil to-morrow, child, to think it over,” | flung herself into his arms, but he repulsed 
he said. her. 

‘*Indeed I won't. It must be now.” ‘* You degrade me,” he said, hoarsely. 

After all, his seruples might be far ‘* George, you are turning into a trage- 


fetched, thought Mr. Balingall. He would | dy hero,” cried Fanny, with a stamp of 
tell, and she would sympathize with that | her foot. ‘* You know I didn’t mean any- 
brave girl now at the bedside of her lover. | thing. I only wanted to vex you a little. 


So in a few moments more Miss Fanny | And you shouldn't be cross with me. Am 
was in possession of the facts in the case. | I not your own, own ?” 
‘*Was she pretty ?” said she, eagerly. It was their first quarrel, and they made 


‘*Not exactly. ishe had a noble face, | it up, of course. But when Mr. Balingall 
but it was too pale and worn for me to | stepped out into the night once more, it 
judge of its beauty.” was With a feeling, new to him, of dissatis 

‘*T never heard of anything so queer in | faction with himself. He had never put 


all my life,” said Mr. Balingall’s sweet- | into words the benefits of his alliance with 
heart, with stinging emphasis. Miss Vancourt, but now an ugly sense of 
‘*Queer! In what way ?” being self-seeking and mercenary disturb- 


“Oh, the whole thing: the promenad- | ed his composure. The splendid emotion 
ing around the streets at that hour with | that a fine deed arouses filled his soul, and 
a man who did not want to go with her, | his personal consciousness became inten- 
and stopping you, a stranger, and actual- | sified and concentrated, as if he drank a 
ly making you go to the station with her! | fiery wine. He seemed to be walking in 
Why, she is the sort of girl J should call | a valley, while clouds rolled away from 


fast. distant and glorious heights, toward which 
‘Fast! My God !” were climbing others whose ambitions 
‘* George, how dare you say such a word | were nobler than his own. 

in my presence? And how dare you look For many days after this, Mr. Balingall 

at me as if I were a little—viper?” Miss | found himself reading with avidity the 

Fanny showed symptoms of tears. fever reports from the South. Heretofore 
“Tt is only that I was somewhat sur-| he had avoided the long columns, vital- 

prised at your lack of sympathy.” ized with offensive detail, and had sneer- 


‘*George dear, to tell the whole truth, | ed at their sensational headings: ‘* Bronze 
I was a little jealous. Now isn’t that a| John still Mowing the Harvest ;” ‘* The 
confession for me to make? You know | Breath of the Fiery Dragon ;” ‘*‘ No Light 
it isn’t ten minutes since you said that | in the East;” ‘‘The Wrath of God Unbro- 
you liked something grave and noble in a | ken.” But now the lurid words flickered 
woman's face, and didn’t care for beauty. | before his eyes like torches leading to 
Then you say that this girl’s face was | dismal depths, into which he looked, not 
noble and grave. Hateful words! hate- | sparing his sickened sense. But of Idalia 
ful Idalia! George, don’t you love me | he could find nothing. How was it pos- 
any more ?” 


sible? Her very name was unknown to 

‘Why, my dear little goose, what are | him. Occasionally there was a brief dis- 
you talking about? Put up your hand- | patch from Kilbuck, rendering thanks for 
kerchief now, and show your eyes in their | aid, or giving a list of dead. Again and 
natural color. What would become of us, | again Mr. Balingall, weary of conjecture, 
Fanny, if we should begin to get jealous | tried to shake off the wild, sad impression 
of each other ?” of the night when he had helped the young 


‘You will never be jealous of me,” | girl on her perilous way. He was a man 
said Fanny, astutely; ‘‘ you are too sure | whose thoughts had always been as con- 
of me.” trolled and methodical as his well-regu- 


‘*And are you not quite as sure of me?” | lated habits; but he found now, as most 
asked Mr. Balingall, too indifferently, in | of us do at one time or another, that there 
Miss Fanny’s opinion; so she gave her | was a rebel in his brain whose wings he 
small head another toss, and said, could not clip. If he could only know 

‘Perhaps so, considering the partner- | the fate of Idalia, he believed that she 
ship with papa.” | would cease to torment his visions; but 
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to a decided nature uncertainty was the 


most harrowing of feelings. So he rea 
soned: and at last the time came when he 
could test this belief. 

He 


oftice of a theatre, buying some tickets for 


was standing one day in the box 
an entertainment to which Miss Vancourt 
had expressed a wish to go. Among the 
men their the ticket 
stand he saw the young fellow who had 
with Idalia. The be- 


tween them was mutual. 


awalting turn at 


heen recognition 


‘** How do you do ?” said the Southerner, 
with a cordial nod, 

‘**T neglected to exchange cards with 
said Mr. Balingall, after a little talk. 
‘*Pray allow me to do so now.” 


you,” 


‘“My name’s Ormsby,” said his com- 
panion; ‘*‘ but it isn’t much use to make 
acquaintance now. 
toa colder country. Yellow Jack is creep 
ing up, and I shouldn't wonder if it got to 
this very city. 
will travel to Maine. 
That's my dead-solemn opinion. 


fore frost, and it 


a coil of rope that’s unwinding.” 

‘May I be allowed to ask after the 
young lady who went to the South a few 
weeks ago?” said Mr. Balingall, quietly. 
‘**T hope she found her friend recovering.” 

‘She found her friend dying,” said Mr. 
Ormsby, shortly ; ‘‘ and she—she died last 
week in the Louisville hospital.” 

Mr. Balingall’s heart gave a great sick 
bound. 
ily. 


But he expressed his regrets stead- 
Then for a while he walked about 
Dead—that 
strong, cool face, that smile of heaven’s 
sweetness, that fearless heart—dead! ‘I 
had not thought she would die,” he mut- 
tered; and a fury took possession of him, 
as of all who sutfer and strike with their 
feeble force against the invisible, invinci- 
ble monster we call death. 

Mr. Balingall did not go to the theatre 
that evening, but sent an excuse and a 
substitute to Miss Vancourt. The young 
lady found neither to her taste, and was 
as incredulous to the one as indifferent to- 
ward the other. 


the streets, seeing nothing. 


he had failed to please Miss Fanny en- 
tirely. His attentions had been as unre- 


mitting as ever, but they lacked flavor. 


He was sometimes abstracted in her pres- | 


ence; he was less patient than usual with 
her caprices. Fanny was a born gossip, 


and a talker. Mr. Balingall had 
often laughingly declared that the relation 


great 


I get off to-morrow | 


Give it time enough be- | 


It’s like | 


Indeed, this was not her | 
lover's first offense ; for the past few weeks 


between them was that of fountain pen 
and diary; and one of the chief joys of 
her engagement had been the amused in 
terest with which he had listened to he) 
exhaustless detail of the small affairs of 
her circle. But now he lost the thread 
occasionally of her long narratives. She 
had to repeat, which she always did very 
fully, and with an air of indignant sur 
prise. 

‘* Indeed, he is not the same man,” she 
declared to her intimate friend, to whom 
she was not too proud to complain of he: 
lover. 


nm 


The confidante, properly sympathetic, 
as the maid in white muslin should be, 
suggested that there must be a reason for 
such change, which her dear Fanny must 
find out. 

‘**T believe,” said Fanny, thoughtfully, 
‘that I date it all from the night he met 
that girl.” 

‘*The yellow-fever heroine, 
with the romantic name ?” 

‘* With the very silly name,” 
Fanny, with an injured look. 
indeed! 


you mean, 


said Miss 
** Idalia 
You know we had a little quar 
rel about her to begin with, and since then 
I've noticed that he avoids speaking of 
her, though I’ve asked him a thousand 
questions. And it is only since then that 
he has had that air of being a thousand 
miles away when I’ve been talking of the 
most interesting things.” 

‘* Perhaps he is worried about some of 
his patients ? 
are.” 

‘No; he has no practice apart from 
papa’s, unless it is at the hospitals or 
among the poor. Of course he wouldn't 
bother himself about charity patients,” 
said Fanny, with fine indifference. 

‘*So you think it is Idalia ?” 

‘“What else can it be? Nothing has 
happened to him out of the common run 
of things, except that adventure, as far as 
Lean find out. And I know that he ad- 
mired her immensely.” 

‘‘T should not submit to it if I were 
you.” 

‘‘ Why, what would you do?” cried the 
helpless Tilburina. 

‘Oh, I should have all sorts of scenes 


Young doctors sometimes 


| with him,” replied her friend, with pleas- 


ing vagueness. ‘‘And I should not be 
too amiable with him, Fanny. You must 
assert yourself, if you mean that he shall 
respect your rights.” 

If it had pleased Heaven to give Miss 
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Vancourt either a little less wit or a little | 
more, the trouble between herself and her 
lover would have died a natural death. 
With less quickness of perception, it would 
have never occurred to her to be jealous 
of so distant a rival; with more, she would 
have realized that Idalia was but a shadow 
on his imagination that she could have 
effaced by pouring upon him a love that 
was all sunshine. But when she estab- 
lished a grievance, her good sense failed 
her; and a grievance in a woman is about 
as attractive to a man as a scarecrow in a 
field toa flying bird. She talked ** Idalia” 
with ‘‘damnable iteration.” She made 
Mr. Balingall tell over and over again the 
incidents of his meeting with the poor 
girl. She repeated the story to all of her | 
intimate friends, and to many who were 
not intimate. She turned it into ridicule, 
and being clever with her pencil, drew an 
absurd caricature of the scene under the 
street lamp, in which its heroine was rep- 
resented as tall and gaunt, dragging two 
young men after her, while tears the size 
of billiard balls tumbled from her eyes on 
their heads. To be frank, Miss Fanny 
revealed herself as a vulgar little soul; 
and Mr. Balingall had to shut his teeth 
tight together to keep the very silence 
that irritated her so much. 

‘*T have thought of something for you 
to do,” said her confidante, one day, with 
delightful vivacity. 

Fanny was in a dejected mood, and | 
looked only a listless interest. 

‘‘It is a sure way for you to find out if | 
he really cares anything for Idalia,” pro- 
ceeded her friend, triumphantly. | 

What! how is it possible ?” 

‘You say that he still has the searf-pin 
that she dropped in the carriage ?” 

Yes,” said Fanny, with a shrug; “he | 
keeps the tarnished old thing done up in 
cotton-wool as carefully as if it were a} 
black pearl or a baby.” 

‘* Now listen: you are going to the fan- | 
cy ball for the benefit of the yellow fever 
sufferers ?” | 

‘You know that I am,” said Fanny, 
“‘and that I am to dress as a vivandiére.” 

‘Well, borrow Idalia’s scarf-pin to 
Wear in your cap.” 

Miss Vancourt stared. 

‘* Don’t you see,” cried her friend, *‘ that 
if he gives it to you readily, it will prove 
that he doesn’t attach much importance to 
the whole affair. Once in your posses- 


sion, you might easily manage to lose it.” | 


**And what good would that do ?” 

**Oh, it would snap a link, as it were 
As long as he has the searf-pin he will 
think of the girl who wore it. And it 
may be in his mind that he ought to 
look her up to return it. Faney him 
running over the South, tracing her by 
that pretty name of hers, as Becket’s 


| sweetheart did, you know, speaking only 


two English words, * Gilbert’ and * Lon 
don.’ Really, my dear, if you were not 
a very, very charming Fanny, and the 
sweetest thing in the whole world, and 
Mr. Balingall did not know so well on 
which side his bread was buttered, I do 
not see how he could resist the romance 
of the thing.” 

If Miss Fanny had been a man she 
would have slapped her dear friend in the 
face. As it was, she colored high with 
resentment, and said, ‘‘ Very well; if he 
prefers the romance of the thing, as you 
call it, to Fanny Vancourt, then he is wel 
come to his choice, and all it may bring 
him.” 

‘‘Keep up that spirit, my dear,” said 
her friend, soothingly, ‘‘and you will 
bring him to terms. You must make 
him let you have the pin.” 

Fanny lost not much time in following 
the advice that had been given her, and, 
as she had more than half expected, her 
request met with a decided refusal from 
Mr. Balingall. 


**T will get you any ornament you like 


| for your cap, my dear,” he said; ‘‘ but I 


can not—I have no right—to give you 
that searf-pin.”’ 

‘‘ Have you any right to keep it your- 
self?” 

‘** All in the world, until I shall restore 
it to some member of her family.” 

‘Why do you not say to her?” eried 
Fanny, whose mind in some directions 
was as acute as a fox’s nose. ‘‘ Have you 
heard anything from her ?” 

‘Yes. I heard that she had died of 
the fever.” 

‘*Died! Poor girl!” and Fanny was 
sobered and shocked for a moment. But 


soon her jealous suspicion was again 


aroused. ‘‘Why did you not tell me 
| sooner, George? You know how inter- 


ested I have been. How strange to keep 
it from me!” 

*‘T’'ve only known it myself for a lit- 
tle while. Now do let the subject drop, 
Fanny.” 

‘* Well, I will, since it is too sacred to 


= 5 cone 


a 
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be talked about, if you will only let me | 


wear it to the ball, 


just let me 


have the pin. l won't 


Bu 
ru 


sure it 


of course. keep it for 


deal 


safer in my jewel-box than in knocking 


you. Im will be a great 


about among your things.” 
He moved his head as if a enat 
buzzing about his ears, and began to talk 


were 


brought him 
back to the subject with an expression of 
irritation. 


of something else. fanny 


To follow a lover's quarrel when it is 
not that the 


with tears,” is a 


meant lovers should ‘* kiss 


again reckless waste of 
The end of it all that 
Mr. Balingall left 


had a 


narration. was 
when 
he the world 
had tumbled about his ears, and he rather 
In his hand he held 
ring that he fitted 
to Miss Kanny's finger some months be- 
fore. 
them. 


sort of feeling that 


liked the sensation. 


the engagement had 


Idalia from her grave had parted 


III 
One never knows what to do just after 
Mr. Balingall found 
into confusion in 


a great crisis in life. 
himself thrown more 
ways than one. 
of the young man had followed his daugh- 
ter’s, and a season of involuntary idleness 
more clearly than anything else marked 
He could not 
even apply himself to study with the old 
vigor, 


the change in his affairs. 


and the hours hung as heavy on 
his hands as if fate had thrust them there 
as forfeits that no one would redeem. 

At this juncture he met one day an old 
friend of his, who owned and commanded 
a steamer that plied between Cincinnati 
and New Orleans. Captain Masterson, 
who was a man extremely hospitable, and 
fond of having people about him, had oft- 
en urged him to make the river trip on 
the Lady Gay to New Orleans and back. 
It had, in fact, become 
his friend. 

‘* You had better come with us this trip, 
Balingall,” he said. ‘*The Lady Gay is 
in tip-top order—first trip of the season, 
you You'll enjoy New Orleans. 
It's a city you can do in three days—just 
the time we stop. 


know. 


There’s nothing much 
to see but the lake and the jolly old houses. 
It will do you rood. 

vour color, I can tell you—look as if you’ve 
the mill. Haven't 
killed any of your patients, have you, ex- 
perimenting on them ? 


been going through 


Miss Vancourt, | 


Dr. Vancourt’s dismissal | 


a matter of habit | 
for the captain to press the invitation on | 


| ular plague-spots on their bodies. 
| too bad to think of! 
| healthy place as Kilbuck used to be!” 
You're a little off 


tors. You've lost flesh too. If you could 
sit on a stump and catch shrimps for a 
week, it would make a new man of you. 
Come with us, won’t you ?” 

The invitation opportune. — It 
chimed with Mr. Balingall’s vagrant hu 
mor. He felt the need of something viy 
id and distinct during this pale interlude 
in his life, and without making any words 
he gave the captain his hand and an ac 
ceptance, 

It was a snowy and cold day when the 
Lady Gay left Cincinnati, but soon warm 
airs blowing from the Gulf met them with 
asoft welcome. It grew pleasant enough 
to sit all day on deck, watching with con 
stant interest the woods changing from 


was 


scarlet and gold to green, the lazy negroes 
fishing sleepily, the low swamp lands with 
their clotted growth and serpent-winding 
vines, the plantations and their tributary 
fields. The boat moved slowly through 
the thick waters of the Mississippi. It 
seemed to drift rather than to be propelled, 
and each turn of her wheel was like a great 
sobbing breath. Stoppages were frequent 
at the plantation landings and small towns 
along the river, and it was one such chance 
as this that brought to a climax the reyo- 
lution in the life of Mr. Balingall. 

Early in the afternoon a small town, 
perched on a blutf, appeared in sight. 

‘**There is the last hill you will see,” 
remarked the captain, who stood on deck 
near Mr. Balingall. ‘* All low land from 
this on to Orleans.” 

‘*What an air it has of looking down 
on the river, like a little cock on a fence 
about to crow!” said Mr. Balingall, with 


| a smile. 


‘**It has had the crow pretty well taken 
out of it, I guess,” replied the captain. 


| ‘*It has gone through devil’s days since 


the Lady Gay passed the last time.” 
‘‘The same old story, I suppose—the 

fever 7” 
** Just 

suffered more. 


so. Not a place on the river 

For a while the people 
were shut in from outside help. And 
they died like the fellows in the Black 
Hole; dropped in the streets; and had reg- 
It’s 
And such a clean, 


“ Kilbueck! I did not know that was a 


| river town ?” 


‘‘Oh yes; though it’s only five miles 


| from Vicksburg, which makes it easy 
I know you doc- | 


enough to get there by rail.” 








“Do you stop here ?” 
‘‘For a couple of hours. Why don't 
vou go on shore and look around ?” 

“7 will.” 

As soon as the gang-plank was lowered, 
Mr. Balingall crossed it, and walked up 
into the town. With its irregular paths, 
steep ascents, and many trees, it had a 
cool air of appearing to hide itself from 
an obtrusive gaze; but he sought out the 
houses, trying to fancy in which one of 
them Idalia had lived. 


vare of a confused impression of dead 


He soon became 
flowers and old clothes. Odd conjune 
In every garden blackened blos 
soms hung from withering stalks; 


tion! 
and 
along the railings of the verandas, about 


+ 


the houses, on the fences, and on ropes 
stretched from one tree to another, hung 
a motley assortment of garments—men’s 
clothes, for the most part 
wind, ludicrous 
about the sight, until, with a sudden creep- 
ing of the flesh, he understood its dreary 
significance. 


flapping in the 
There was something 


These were garments of the 


dead that living love dared not fold away 
until air and frost had done their work on 
the mystery of poison that nothing kills 
save cold. Doors and windows were open 
to admit the chill November wind. No 
sound of laughter was heard. Memories 
of horror seemed to be in the very air. 
Nor was it more cheerful in the busi- 
ness part of the town, though 
least, there were people to be seen. But 
everything looked woful and half alive. 
In front of some of the shops sat old men, 


One could readily imagine that a business 
transaction would begin with an apology. 
No one noticed Mr. Balingall. The time 
had gone by when a trivial interest could 
move the people of Kilbuck. 
stood too long facing and fighting great 
terrors. In every face was a of 
gloom, whether that of some pale conva- 
lescent, or the ruddy countenance of some 
refugee who had saved himself by flight. 
The point of interest appeared to be at the 
door of a small office, over which was writ- 
ten: *‘ Relief Committee 
motley crowd was gathered trying to push 
away inside. Through the windows one 
could see boxes and bales of goods, pro- 
visions and half-worn clothing, which 


look 


tooms.” 


some boys and ladies were distributing as | 
| Kilbuck before.” 
After twice making the cireuit of the | 


fast as possible to the applicants. 


square, Mr. Balingall followed a well-worn 
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here, at | 


They had | 


Here a 
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path that led him on until he saw stretch- 
ing before him that expanse of 
ground where the dead are hidden from 
the sun. He ope ned the gate and went 
in. Ah! sight of thrilling sadness! Fill- 
ing every glance of the eye as it restless- 
ly sought relief were fresh, thick-planted 


graves. 


sacred 


Red and sinister on the 
ereen earth, they lay there like bloody 
swords on a deserted battle-field, each tell- 
ing its own tale of unimaginable horror. 


spots 


‘**And this is the end of every man’s 
desire,” he murmured. <A profound sense 
of despair and isolation seized his soul, 
Twilight was falling, and the mists of the 
distance seemed like exhalations from the 
dreadful earth. He turned to leave, when, 
coming through the gate, he saw a wom- 
an’s figure. All the glooms of the Novem- 
ber day seemed to have gathered about her, 
Close and black, like a gathered cloud, 
she came toward him, with a step so glid- 
ing that she seemed to float rather than 
walk. Her hands were slightly extend- 
ed, to hold a great mass of flowers that 
trailed to the hem of her dress in falling 
scarlet. As she passed Mr. Balingall a 
cluster of blossoms dropped. 
ed to restore it. She bowed mechanic- 
ally, without looking at him. A thick 
veil was over her face, but for him only 
a glance was needed. Through the folds 
of blinding crape he recognized—lIdalia. 

The young man could have laughed 
aloud. ‘She did not die, then,” and ‘‘I 
knew Ormsby was a fool,” thought Mr. 


He stoop- 


| Balingall in one flash of the mind. 
their hats pulled down far over their eyes. | 


The place was no longer desolate and 
forbidding. The graves were no more to 
him than the leaves that strew the earth 
after a hurricane. Idalia was alive—that 
was enough. 

He watched her as she went toa distant 
grave, and laid the flowers upon it in lines 
and clusters. Then, kneeling, she pressed 
her face upon the earth, remaining thus 
so long that Mr. Balingall’s professional 
instincts were aroused, and he wanted to 
say to her, ‘‘ Don’t you know you will give 
yourself a dreadful cold ?” 

‘* You're a stranger here, Sir, I see,” in- 
terrupted a voice. 

He turned and saw an old negro man, 
with a spade and a watering-pot in his 
hand—presumably the sexton. 

‘* Yes,” he said; ‘‘ I’ve never been to 


‘It’s a sorrerful time, marster, for you 
to see de place for de fust time. I seen all 
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le trouble straight trough, an’ a power- 
misery it was; but dis here tryin’ to 
is de hardest 


De end o’ de 


t 

il 
iece things together agin 
*Tain't 


. R 
han. 


( 
f 
p 
t! 


ling yit. no use 
" + 


1S al 


} 
wort 


phecies. 


pro} 


An’ de signs an’ prophecies 
is alread 


“You 


demic ?” 


y come to pass. 
remained through all the epi 
‘Yes, marster. Dar warn’t no partik 
runnin’ off. Dve had a 
misery in my back for so many years dat 


eler use In my 


Dey shall see signs an’ | 


I’m ready to go whenever de good Lord | 


for me to d 


calls. An’ dar was work 
Who'd have buried de po’ critters if I] 
hadn't ‘a b en here ? | spose dey would 
have hired fool he 
might have made some holes to put ’em 
I made graves 


some nigger, an’ 


in. 
one of ’em—even inde greatest of de rush.” 


‘Trying work for you.” 


iO. | 


natus Hewett !” and the old sexton shook 
his head as if searcely believing now i; 
his insensibility or temerity. 

At this moment Idalia passed them. 

‘** Who is that young lady ?’ asked Mr 
Balingall. 

‘* Dat’s Miss Ida Carey, po’ chile! 
was to marry young Evans 
Fane Evans—a risin’ young lawyer here, 
He'd been a soldier—fought under Mor 
gan when he was a boy. 


S] 


Li¢ 


a-gwine 


I reckon dat’s 
whar he learnt to be so brave. Den hi 
No coward's blood 
He snapped his fingers at 
Yellow Jack jes as he'd snapped ’em at 
de Yankees, an’ he played a big part here 
in Kilbuck. Ever been in a plague city, 


was cood stock, too. 
in any of ’em. 


Sir?’ 


cood graves every 


‘* Yes, marster, but you know de edge | 


of a thing soon wars off. 
all, an’ loved a many of ’em, and wid de 
fust dat I put away I shook an’ cried like 
a baby. 
ness. 

I could git under-groun’ in a day. IJ 
couldn't eat nor sleep if a corpse was 
An’, Lord! Lord! 
very day dat Gineral Cincinnatus Hew- 
ett was buried 


a-waitin’ for me. de 


you've heered of Gineral 
Cincinnatus Hewett ?” 
‘T think so,” said Mr. Balingall, cau 
tiously. 
“Oh 


man in de 


marster, he was de biggest 
State—reglar Moses an’ Aaron 


Always on han’ at fairs 


ves, 
rolled into one! 
an’ barbecues to make de speeches, an’ 
great in polities. 
feet, he 
ous as de flowin’ streams. 


Take you right off yer 
An’ a good man, giner- 
Nobody was 
Often 


would. 
too po’ or triflin’ for him to help. 


on de platform a-talkin’ grand talk in dat 
ringin’ voice 0’ his, an’ de boys a-cheerin’, 
an’ everybody a-hangin’ on his words; 
I've thought to myself, what a funeral he 
would have! Widde Masonsan’ military, 
an’ half de chureh pews full o’ mourners 


| died—died. 


I knowed ’em | 
| us befo’ we knowed it. 


But pretty soon it got to be busi- | 
I was proud o’ seein’ how many | 


“No.” 
‘* Nor seed a panic ?” 

‘* No,” 

‘*Den you can’t form no imagination, 
marster, o’ dis town. You see, it was on 
Twenty cases befo’ 
de doctors would even give up dat it was 
yellow fever, till de las’ day of August. 
Den ole Dr. Davenport he stood on de 


| street corner wid his han’s stretched out 


| if a bum-shell had bust among ’em. 
| it 


as if ter push away de people dat was 
crowdin’ aroun’ him, an’ his white hair 
a-blowin’ in de wind, an’ he said, ‘Stan’ 
not on de order of your goin’, but go at 
Lord ! to see dat crowd scatter, as 
An’ 
Many whose clo’s was in 
deir trunks to go never had need for noth- 
in’ more dan a sheet ter wrap’emin. Dey 
fell as if fever was a sharp-shooter, an’ 

Of de fust hundred, jes ten 
God o’ merey! save dat deir 


” 
once ! 


was time. 


got well. 


| souls ascended to dy throne, how could 


dy servants bear de burden dat dou hast 


| put upon dem ?” 
an’ often have I watched him as he stood | 


an’ | 


for de gineral had a great family con- | 


nection 1’ de shops closed, an’ de papers 


all 


al 
wid black around ’em, an’ de coffin 
a-sl wid silver. I 


nin’ used 


think it over. 


needed. 

| dogs in ¢ 
to love to | 
An’, Lord! Lord! de day | 


he was buried, I jes counted him in wid | 


Hinkley’s chillen, eight niggers, an’ a lot 
o’ po’ white-trash emigrants—jes counted 
him in, you know, one—Gineral Cincin- 


| a-robbin’, 


The old man took off his scrap of straw 
hat and lifted his furrowed face to the sky. 

‘And Mr. Evans ?” 

‘Yes, marster. He was a public-spir- 
ited man. Dar was a little band of ’em— 
a dozen or mo’—who took it inter deir po’ 
voung heads dat dey ought ter stay—hol’ 
de fort, you know. God knows help was 
Folks was dyin’ like pizened 
1 ditch. An’ young Evans he 
kind 0’ took de lead. You know niggers 
is crazy, bad stock, an’ in some towns dey 
carried on like de devil, a-burnin’ an’ 
But dere warn’t nothin’ like 
dat in Kilbuck. Mars’ Fane let it be 
known dat he believed in de shot-gun, an’ 
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vy was as skeered of him as if he had’a| an’ came back here—not de same pretty 


ail 


been de Lord or de devil. He had a} young lady dough, but a shadder, all 
mighty great influence wid ’em, keered | broke wid grief.” 
for’em, too. Doctors, nusses, an’ Cham- They reached Fane Evans's grave, and 


pagne jes as plentiful in a nigger’s cabin Mr. Balingall stooped to read some lines 
as in de white folks’ houses. He'd’a been | on the rude head-board: 

as big aman as Gineral Cincinnatus Hew- | For their dear country, these, her quenchless glory 
ett if he had lived. Dar ain’t a nigger in Won for themselves the dusky shroud of death. 
dis county but would ’a voted for him for | By that same death they live, whose echoing story 
‘ Rings through the halls Hades inhabiteth. 


’ 


President, roarin’ Democrat dough he was, 


an’ dey straight Republicans.” | ‘*Qne o’ de doctors wrote dat on de 
‘But he died ?” boa’d,” said the sexton. ‘* He said it would 
‘Lord! Lord! yes, marster—dey all|dofor’emall. In all dese graves you see 
died. He was spar’d, an’ spar'd, till none | aroun’ Mr. Evans’s is buried de young 
of us but tought he'd git trough. De} men who died as he did—for de sake of 
oders all went, an’ dat seemed to make his | po’? humanity. An’ as our blessed Re- 


chance all de better. But he got fuller! deemer died,” he added, after a pause, 
an’ fuller of de pizen, an’ weak wid seein’ | again uncovering his head. 


his frien’s go, an’ tired wid de hard, hard| Mr. Balingall looked down upon the 
work, an’ den, when de cup was full, he| grave. ‘* And she loved you,” he thought 
was struck down. He made afight. But ‘*she loved you, and you could die !” 
pretty soon dem aroun’ him saw he was His name was called. Captain Master- 
a-goin’. Den Miss Ida come. Dey say | son came hurrying through the gate. 

she had encouraged him in stayin’, an’ ‘*T've sent all over town after you, Bal- 


dat’s one reason why she takes it so hard. | ingall,” he cried. ‘* Finally some one di- 
He was a-lyin’ dar, numb an’ stupid—for | rected me here. You've overspent your 
de pizen was a-creepin’ trough his veins | time. The Lady Gay has been waiting 
slow an’ soft like de smell of an orange | for you this last hour.” 
bloom-—an’ he tought he was a-gittin’ ‘* Masterson,” he replied, earnestly, 
well. De doctors was all aroun’—six of | you know, I’ve taken a fancy to stay a 
‘em; enough to kill him; but dey was} while in this town. You know every- 
good. Dey was cryin’ as if he was deir| body. Give me an introduction to some 
own flesh an’ blood. But Miss Ida didn’t | of your acquaintances.” 
‘*Man, have you lost your wits ?” 
young, rash sort of fellow—when he said, ‘‘Not a bit of it. But it happens that 
‘T swear, I would take his place if I could,’ | I have a little leisure-on my hands, I 
she jes said, hard an’ scornful, ‘Why did | want a vacation. I may as well spend it 
you not take his place here, an’ send him | here as anywhere.” 
away ?’ * Allright,” said the captain, philosoph- 
‘She would not let dem tell him dat he | ically. ‘* Haven't time todiseuss it. Will 
must die, but all night long she stay beside | give you a line to a preacher here I hap- 
him, a-smilin’ an’ a-talkin’ of de cool air | pen to know. You'll get tired of it soon 
of de mountains. An’ at daybreak he | enough, and the Lady Gay will pick you 
started up wild an’ mad in convulsions, | up on her return trip.” 
an’ he jumped from de bed, a-strikin’ out Mr. Balingall, however, is still in Kil- 
an’ a-callin’, ‘Water! water!’ Den he} buck. He has made friends, and it is in- 
fell, an’ when dey lifted him dere warn’t | timated that he is building up a practice. 
no mo’ ter do but ter bury him.” Idalia has not recognized him, and he has 
The old sexton’s voice sounded hollow | not yet spoken to her. But in his heart 
and dim. Mr. Balingall put his hand to | he has vowed to win her back to forget- 
his head with a confused sense of being | fulness and a new love. He watches her 
some other than himself. | in her daily pilgrimages to Fane Evans's 
‘*I'm gwine now to water his grave,” | grave. He sees with sharp pangs that 
said the sexton. ‘‘I helps Miss Ida take | month by month her features are more 


‘do 


ery. An’ when one of de doctors, a 


keer of it.” | sharply cut, her form more slight, and 
‘Did she have the fever?” asked Mr. | her step drags more wearily. But not to 


salingall. himself, in his most fearful dream, does 
“Yes, Sir, up in Louisville. An’ we} he whisper that she will die. And the 
did hear dat she died. But she got well, | future holds her secrets securely. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ROBIN LYTH. 


ALF a league to the north of bold 
oh Head the billows have 
selves a little cove among 
cliffs rugged, but not 

high. This opening is something like 
} 


the grain s] 


eary 
¥ 


Flamborou 


ed for them 
which are very 
oot of a mill, or a sereen for 
riddling gravel, so steep is the pitch of 
the ground, 
the 
weather and 
shingle ledge 


and so narrow the shingly 
bottom. And truly in bad 
at high tides no 
at all, but the crest of the 


ledge at 


there is 


wave volleys up the incline, and the surf | 


rushes on to the top of it. For the cove, 
though sheltered from other quarters, re- 
full 


gales, and offers no safe anchorage. 


ceives the brunt of northeasterly 
But 
the hardy fishermen make the most of its 
secant convenience, and gratefully eall it 
‘*North Landing,” albeit 
tide must be in good humor, or the only 
the , 
e long desolation of the sea rolls in 
with a sound of 


thing sure of landing is 


mi 
il 


any sea. 


the flapping of the sail, and a few yards 
of pebble and of weed are all that a boat 
may come home upon harmlessly. Yet 
in the old landed men who 
carved the shape of England; and here, 
even in ‘these 


here time 


commonly fine eod. 


The difficulties of the feat are these: to | 


get ashore soundly, and then to make it 
good; and after that to clinch the exploit 
by getting on land, which is yet a harder 


step. Because the steep of the ground, 


like a stairease void of stairs, stands fa- | 


cing you, and the cliff upon either side 


juts up close, to forbid any flanking 


movement, and the scanty scarp denies | 
fair start for a rush at the power of the | 


hill front. Yet 
yaw in the shingly roar, while their ecar- 
go and crew get out of them, their gun- 
wales swinging from side to side, in the 
manner of a porpoise rolling, and their 
stem and stern going up and down like a 
pair of lads at seesaw. 

But after these heavy boats have en- 
dured all that, they have not found their 
rest yet without a crowning effort. Up 


both wind and | 


melancholy, the gray fog | 
droops its fold of drizzle in the leaden- | 
tinted troughs, the pent cliffs overhang 


lesser days, are landed un- | 


here must the heavy | 
boats beach themselves, and wallow and | 
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| that gravelly and gliddery ascent, which 
changes every groove and run at every 
sudden shower, but never grows any the 
softer—up that the heavy boats must make 
clamber somehow, or not a single timber 
A big 
| rope from the capstan at the summit is 
made fast as soon as the tails of the jack 
asses (laden with three ewt. of fish apiece) 
have wagged their last flick at the brow 
of the steep; and then with ‘‘ yo-heave- 
ho” above and below, through the cliffs 
echoing over the dull sea, the groaning 
and grinding of the stubborn tue beeins, 
Kach boat has her own special course to 
travel up, 


of their precious frames is safe. 


and her own special berth of 
safety, and she knows every jag that will 
gore her on the road, and every flint from 
which she will strike fire. By dint of 
sheer sturdiness of arms, legs, and lungs, 
keeping true time with the pant and the 
shout, steadily goes it with hoist and 
haul, and cheerily undulates the melody 
| of call that rallies them all with a strong 
will together, until the steep bluff and 
the burden of the bulk by masculine la- 
bor are conquered, and a long row of 
powerful pinnaces displayed, as a mount- 
ed battery, against the fishful sea. With 
a view to this clambering ruggedness of 
life, all of these boats receive from their 
cradle a certain limber rake and accom- 
| modating curve, instead of a straight per- 
tinacity of keel, so that they may ride 
over all the of this arduous 
world. And happen what may to them, 
when they are at home, and gallantly bal- 
anced on the brow line of the steep, they 
make a bright show upon the dreariness 
of coast-land, hanging as they do above 
the gullet of the deep. Painted outside 
with the brightest of scarlet, and inside 
with the purest white, at a little way off 
they resemble gay butterflies, preening 
their wings for a flight into the depth. 

Here it must have been, and in the 
middle of all these, that the very famous 
| Robin Lyth—prophetically treating him, 
but free as yet of fame or name, and sim- 
| ply unable to tell himself—shone in the 
|doubt of the early daylight (as a tidy- 
| sized cod, if forgotten, might have shone) 
|upon the morning of St. Swithin, A.D. 
1782. 


seandals 


| The day and the date were remembered 
|long by all the good people of Flam- 














horough, from the coming of the turn of 
a long bad luck and a bitter time of stary 
ing. For the weather of the summer had 
which is no little 
thing to say—and the fish had expressed 


( 


been worse than usual 


their opinion of it by the eloque nt silence 


of absence. Therefore, as the whole place 
lives on fish, whether in the fishy or the 
fiscal form, goodly apparel was becoming 
and 
well 


very rare, even upon high Sundays; 
that might have 


sank into unobtrusive grief. 


stomachs looked 
beneath it, 
But it is a long lane that has no turning; 
and turns are the essence of one very vi- 
tal part. 

Suddenly over the village had flown the 
From the 
cross-roads, and the public-house, and the 


news of a noble arrival of fish. 


licensed head-quarters of pepper and snuff, 
and the loop-hole where a sheep had been 
known to hang, in times of better trade, 
but never could dream of hanging now; 
also from the window of the man who had 
had a hundred heads (superior to his own) 
shaken at him because he set up for making 
breeches in opposition to the women, and 
showed a few patterns of what he could 
do if any man of legs would trade with 
him—from all these head-centres of intel- 
ligence, and others not so prominent but 
equally potent, into the very smallest hole 
it went (like the thrill in a troublesome 
tooth) that here was a chance come of 
feeding, a chance at last of feeding. For 
the man on the cliff, the despairing watch- 
man, weary of fastening his eyes upon the 
sea, through constant fog and drizzle, at 
length had well-known 
flicker, the glassy flaw, and the hovering 
of gulls, and had run along Weighing 
Lane so fast, to tell his good news in the 
village, that down he fell and broke his 
leg, exactly opposite the tailor’s shop. 
And this was on St. Swithin’s Eve. 

There was nothing to be done that night, 
of course, for mackerel must be delicately 
worked; but long before the sun arose, all 
Flamborough, able to put leg in front of 
leg, and some who could not yet do that, 
gathered together where the land-hold 
was, above tie incline for the launching 
of the boats. Here was a medley, not of 
fisher-folk alone, and all their bodily be- 
longings, but also of the thousand things 
that have no soul, and get kicked about 
and sworn at much because they can 
not answer. Rollers, buoys, nets, kegs, 
swabs, fenders, blocks, buckets, kedges, 
corks, buckie-pots, oars, poppies, tillers, 


discovered the 
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sprits, gaffs, and every kind of gear (more 
than Theocritus himself could tell) lay 
about, and rolled about, and upset their 
own masters, here and there and every- 
where, upon this half acre of slip and 
stumble, at the top of the boat channel 
down to the sea, and in the faint rivalry 
of three vague lights, 
ness visible. 


all making dark- 


+t] 
Wilih a 


For very ancient lanterns, 
tle horny 


gen- 
glimmer, and loop-holes of 
large exaggeration at the top, were cast- 


ing upon anything quite within their 
reach a general idea of the crinkled tin 
that framed them, and a shuttle of incon- 
stant 


light on friend or 


shadows, but refused to shed any 


clear up 


In 


rivalry with these appeared the pale disk 


stranger, or 


suspicions, more than three yards off. 


of the moon, just setting over the west 
ern 
through summer haze; 


highlands, and ‘‘drawing straws” 


in 
the northeast over the sea, a slender ir- 


while away 
regular wisp of gray, so weak that it 
seemed as if it 
betokened the intention of the sun to re 
store clear ideas of number and of figure 
by-and-by. But little did anybody heed 
such things; every one ran against every- 


were being blown away, 


body else, and all was eagerness, haste, 
and bustle for the first great launch of 
the Flamborough boats, all of which must 
be taken in order. 

But when they laid hold of the boat 
No. ‘f which used to be the Me rey Robin, 
and were jerking the timber shores out, 
one of the men stooping under her stern 
beheld something white and gleaming. 
He put his hand down to it, and, lo! it 
was a child, in imminent peril of a dead- 
ly crush, as the boat came heeling 
‘* Hold hard!” cried the man, not in time 
with his voice, but in time with his sturdy 
shoulder, to delay the descent of the coun- 
ter. Then he stooped underneath, while 
they steadied the boat, and drew forth a 
child white linen heartily 
asleep and happy. 


over, 


in a dress, 

There was no time to think of any chil- 
dren now, even of a man’s own 
and the boat was beginning much to chafe 


fine breed, 


upon the rope, and thirty or forty fine fel- 
lows were all waiting, loath to hurry Cap- 
tain 
he had dearly lost), yet straining upon 
their own hearts to stand still. And the 
captain could not find his wife, who had 
slipped aside of the noisy scene, to have 
her own little cry, because of the dance 


Robin’ (because of the many things 


{ 
. 
# 
; 
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her children would have made if they had 
lived to see it. 

There were plenty of other women 
running all about to help, and to talk, 
and to give the best advice to their hus- 
bands and to one another; but most of 
them naturally had their own babies, and 
if words came to action, quite enough to 
do to nurse them. On this account, 
Cockseroft could do no better, bound as 
he was to rush forth upon the sea, than 
lay the child gently aside of the stir, and 
cover him with an old sail, and leave 
word with an ancient woman for his wife 
when found. The little boy slept on 
calmly still, in spite of all the din and 
uproar, the song and the shout, the tramp 
of heavy feet, the creaking of capstans, 
and the thump of bulky oars, and the 
crush of ponderous rollers. Away went 
these upon their errand to the sea, and 
then came back the grating roar and 
plashy jerks of launching, the plunging, 
and the gurgling, and the quiet murmur 
of cleft waves. 

That child slept on, in the warm good 
luck of having no boat keel launched 
upon him, nor even a human heel of 
bulk as likely to prove fatal. And the 
ancient woman fell asleep beside him, be- 
cause at her time of life it was unjust 
that she should be astir so early And it 
happened that Mrs. Cockscroft followed 


her troubled husband down the steep, | 


having something in her pocket for him, 
which she failed to fetch to hand. So 
everybody went about its own business 
(according to the laws of nature), and the 
old woman sl pt by the side of the ehild, 
without giving him a corner of her sear- 
let shawl. 

But when the day was broad and brave, 
and the spirit of the air was vigorous, and 
every cliff had a color of its own, and a 
character to come out with; and beauti- 
ful boats, upon a shining sea, flashed their 
oars, and went up waves which clearly 
were the stairs of heaven; and never a 
woman, come to watch her husband, 
could be sure how far he had carried his 
obedience in the matter of keeping his 
hat and coat on; neither could anybody 
say what next those very clever fisher- 
men might be after—nobody having a 
spy-glass—but only this being understood 


all round, that hunger and salt were the | 


victuals for the day, and the children 
must chew the mouse-trap baits until 
their dads came home again; and yet in 


spite of all this, with lightsome hearts (so 
hope outstrips the sun, and soars with 
him behind her) and a strong will. up the 
hill they went, to do without much break 
fast, but prepare for a glorious supper. 
For mackerel are good fish that do not 
strive to live forever, but seem glad to 
support the human race. 

Flamburians speak a rich burr of their 
own, broadly and handsomely distinct 
from that of outer Yorkshire. The same 
sagacious contempt for all hot haste and 
hurry (which people of impatient fibre 
are too apt to call ‘ta drawl”) may here 
be found, as in other Yorkshire, guiding 
and retarding well that headlong instru 
ment the tongue. Yet even here there is 
advantage on the side of Flamborough 
a longer resonance, a larger breadth, a 
deeper power of melancholy, and a stron- 
ger turn up of the tail of discourse, by 
some called the end of a sentence. Over 
and above all these there dwell in ‘‘ Little 
Denmark” many words foreign to the 
real Yorkshireman. But, alas! these 
merits of their speech can not be embod 
ied in print without sad trouble, and re- 
sult (if suecessful) still more saddening. 
Therefore it is proposed to let them speak 
in our inferior tongue, and to try to make 
them be not so very long about it. For 
when they are left to themselves entirely, 
they have so much solid matter to ex- 
press, and they ripen it in their minds 
and throats with a process so deliberate, 
that strangers might condemn them brief- 
ly, and be off without hearing half of it. 
Whenever this happens to a Flambor- 
ough man, he finishes what he proposed 
to say, and then says it all over again to 
the wind. 

When the ‘‘lavings” of the village (as 
the weaker part, unfit for sea, and left be- 
hind, were politely called, being very old 
men, women, and small children), full of 
conversation, came, upon their way back 
from the tide, to the gravel brow now 
bare of boats, they could not help discov- 
ering there the poor old woman that fell 
asleep because she ought to have been in 
bed, and by her side a little boy, who 
seemed to have no bed at all. The child 
lay above her in a tump of stubbly grass, 
where Robin Cockscroft had laid him; he 
had tossed the old sail off, perhaps in a 
dream, and he threatened to roll down 
upon the granny. The contrast between 
his young, beautiful face, white raiment, 


|and readiness to roll, and the ancient 








woman's weary age (which it would be 
ungracious Lo deseribe), and scarlet shaw] 
which she could not spare, and satisfae- 
tion to lie still—as the best thing left her 
now to do—this difference between them 
as enough to take anybody’s notice, fa 
cing the well-established sun. 
erie d 
a woman even older, but of tougher con 
‘*Shame to lg aboot 
Be ye browt to bed this toime o’ 


‘**Nanny Pegler, get oop wi’ ye!” 
stitution. on ye 
so. 
loife ?’ 

‘*A wonderful foine babby for sich an 
owd moother,” another »roceeded with 
‘and foine 
solid gowd upon em!” 


the elegant joke; swaddles 
Loo, 


‘Stan’ ivery one o’ ye oot o’ the way,” 


wi 


d ancient Nanny, now as wide-awake 
‘* Master Robin 
bairn, an’ nawbody sall hev him 
but Joan Cockscroft.” 


as ever: Coekseroft aie 


ma t’ 


Joan Cockscroft, with a heavy heart, 
was lingering far behind the rest, think 
ing of the many merry launches, when 
her smart young Robin would have been 
in the boat with his father, and her pret- 
ty little Merey clinging to her hand upon 
the homeward road, and prattling of the 
fish to be caught that day; and inasmuch 
as Joan had not been able to get face to 
ace with her husband on the beach, she 
iad not yet heard of the stranger child. 
But soon the women sent a little boy to 
fetch her, among them, 
wondering what it could be. For now a 
debate of some vigor was arising upon a 


¢ 
i 


and she came 


momentous and exciting point, though 
not so keen by a hundredth part as it 
would have been twenty years afterward. 
For the eldest old woman had pronounced 
her decision. 

‘**Tell ye wat, ah dean’t think bud wat 
yon bairn mud be a Frogman.” 

This caused some panic and a general 
retreat; for though the immortal Napo- 
leon had searcely finished changing his 
teeth 
Crappos haunted that coast already, and 
they might have sent this little boy to 
pave the way, being capable of almost 
everything. 

‘** Frogman!” cried the old woman next 
to her by birth, and believed to have 
higher parts, though not yet ripe. ‘* Na, 
na; what Frogman here?) Frogmen ha’ 
skinny shanks, and larks’ heels, and holes 
down their bodies like lamperns. No sign 
of no frog aboot yon bairn. As fair asa 
wench, and ascleanasatyke. A’ mought 


as yet, a chronic uneasiness about 
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a’most been born to Flaambro’. And what 
: : 


cowd ha’ ( ‘rappos got, poor divils ? 


This opened the gate for a clamor of 
discourse; for there surely could be no 
And vet while her 
elder was alive and out of bed, the habit 


of the village was to listen to her say, un- 


denial of her words. 


less any man of equal age arose to coun- 
tervail it. But while 
divided. Mrs. Cockseroft came, and they 
For she had been kind to 
everybody when her better chances were ; 


thev were thus 


stood aside. 
and now in her trouble all were grieved 


to 
Cockscroft did not say a word, 


because she took it so heart. Joan 


but glaneed 
at the child with some contempt 

of white linen and vellow gold, 
\ 
! 


In spite 
what was 
1e to her own dead Robin ? 

But suddenly this child, whatever he 
was, and vastly soever inferior, opened 
his eyes and sent home their first glance 
to the very heart of Joan Cockscroft. It 
was the exact look 
ans 


Or SO she always said 
of her dead cel, when she denied him 


something, for the sake of his poor dear 
With an outburst of tears, she 
flew straight to the little one, snatched 


him in her arms, 


stomach. 


and tried to cover him 
with kisses. 

The child, however, in a lordly 
ner, did seem to like it. He drew 
away his red lips, and gathered up his 
nose, and passion flew out of his beauti- 


man- 


not 


ful eyes, higher passion than that of any 
And he tried to say 
which could out.’ 
And women of high consideration, look- 
ing on, were Ww icked enough to be pleased 


Cockseroft. ry some- 
thing no one make 


at this, and say that he must be a young 
lord, and 
But Joan knew what children are, and 
soothed him down so with delicate hands, 


they had quite foreseen it. 


and a gentle look, and a subtle way of 
warming his cold places, that he very 
began to cuddle her, and 

Then she turned to the 
other people, with both of his arms flung 
round her neck, and his cheek laid on her 
shoulder, and she only said, ‘‘ The Lord 
hath sent him.” 


into 
round 


soon 


smile. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DR. UPANDOWN. 

THE practice of Flamborough was to 
listen fairly to anything that might be 
said by any one truly of the native breed, 


| and to receive it well into the crust of the 




















even after that, it might not take root, 
unless it were fixed in its settlement by 


their two great powers—the law, and the 


Lord. 
They had many visitations from the 
Lord, as needs must be in such a very 


whereas of the law they 
heard much less; but still they were even 
more afraid of that; for they never knew 


place ; 


stormy 


how much it might cost. 
Balancing matters (as they did their 
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mind, and let it sink down slowly. But | on demand of duty, to sacrifice th 


fish, when the price was worth it, in 
Weigh Lane), they came to the set con- 
clusion that the law and the Lord might | 
not agree concerning the child cast among 
them by the latter. A child or two had 


thrown ashore before, and trouble 
twice had come of it; and this 
cast, no one could say how, 


been 
once or 
child being 
to such a height above all other children, 
he was likely enough to bring a spell upon 
their boats, if anything crooked to God's 
will were done; and even to draw them to 
their last stocking, if anything offended 
the providence of law. 

In any other place it would have been 
what to say and what 
a case as this. But Flam- 

he wide world hap 
piest in possessing an authority to recon- 
The law and the Lord— 
two powers supposed to be at variance al- 
to share the week between them 
the holy 
and unholy elements of man’s brief ex- 
combined in Flamborough 


a point of combat 


to do in such 


} 


borough was of all t 


cile all doubts. 


ways, and 
in proportions fixed by lawyers 


istence, were 
parish in the person of its magisterial 
rector. He was also believed to excel in 
the arts of divination and medicine too, 
for he was a full Doctor of Divinity. Be- 
fore this gentleman must be laid, both for 
purse and conscience’ sake, the case of the 
child just come out of the fogs. 

And true it was that all these powers 
were centred in one famous man, known 
among the laity Parson Upandown.” 
For the Reverend Turner Upround, to 
give him his proper name, was a doctor of 
divinity, a justice of the peace, and the 
present r f Flamborough. Of all 
his offices and powers, there was not one 
and all that knew 


as ‘ 


etor ¢ 


that he overstrained;: 


him, unless they were thorough - going 
rogues and vagabonds, loved him. No 
that he was such a soft-spoken man as 


many were, who thought more evil; but 
because of his deeds and nature, which 
were of the kindest. 











——. 
is natur 
to his stern position as pastor and master 
of an up-hill parish, with many wrong 
things to be kept under. But while hi 
succeeded in the form now and then, he 
failed continually in the substance. 

This gentleman was not by any means 
a fool, unless a kind heart proves folly 
At Cambridge he had done very well, in 
the early days of the tripos, and was 
chosen fellow and tutor of Gonville and 
But tiring of that dull 
round in his prime, he married, and took 
to a living; and the living was one of the 
many upon which a perpetual faster can 
barely live, unless he can go naked also, 
and keep naked children. Now the par 
sons had not yet discovered the glorious 
merits of hard fasting, but freely enjoyed, 
and with gratitude to God, the powers 
with which He had blessed them. Hap- 
pily Dr. Upround had a solid income of 
his own, and (like a sound mathemati- 
cian) he took a wife of terms coincident. 
So, without being wealthy, they lived 


very well, and helped their poorer neigh- 


Caius College. 


be TS. 


He did his utmost, | 


Such a man generally thrives in the 
thriving of his flock, and does not har- 
ry them. He gives them spiritual food 
enough to support them without dainti 
ness, and he keeps the proper distinction 
between the Sunday and the poorer days. 
He clangs no bell of reproach upon a 
Monday, when the squire is leading the 
lady in to dinner, and the laborer sniffing 
at his supper pot; and he lets the world 
play on a Saturday, while he works his 
own head to find good ends for the mor- 
he u who 
knows what other men are, and how sel- 
dom they desire to be told the same thing 
more than a hundred and four times ina 
year. Neither did his clerical skill stop 
here; for Parson Upround thought twice 
about it before he said anything to rub 
sore consciences, even when he had them 
at his mercy, and silent before him, on a 
Sunday. He behaved like a gentleman 
in this matter, where so much temptation 
lurks, looking always at the man whom 
Le did not mean to hit, so that the guilty 
one received it through him, and felt him- 
self better by comparison. In a word, 
this parson did his duty well, and pleas- 
antly for all his flock; and nothing im- 
bittered him, unless a man pretended to 
doctrine without holy orders. 

For the doctor reasoned thus—and 


row. Because is @ Wise man 
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sound it sounds—if divinity is a matter 
for Tom, Dick, or Harry, how can there 
be degrees in it? He held a degree in it, 
and felt what it had cost; and not the 
parish only, but even his own wife, was 
proud to have a doctor every Sunday. 
And his wife took care that his rich red 
hood, kerseymere smaill-clothes, and black 
silk stockings upon calves of dignity, were 
such that his congregation scorned the sur- 
geons all the way to Beverley. 

Happy in a pleasant nature, kindly 


heart, and tranquil home, he was also | 


happy in those awards of life in which 
men are helpless. He was blessed with a 
eood wife and three good children, doing 
well, and vigorous and hardy as the air 
and clime and cliffs. His wife was not 
quite of his own age, but old enough to 
understand and follow him faithfully 
down the slope of years. A wife with 
mind enough to know that a husband is 
not faultless, and with heart enough to 
feel that if he were, she would not love 
him so, And under her were comprised 
their children—two boys at school, and a 
baby-girl at home. 

So far, the rector of this parish was 
truly blessed and blessing. But in every 
man’s lot must be some crook, since this 
crooked world turned round. In Parson 
Upround’s lot the crook might seem a very 


small one; but he found it almost too big | 


forhim. His dignity and peace of mind, 
large good-will of ministry and strong 
Christian sense of magistracy, all were 
sadly pricked and wounded by a very 
small thorn in the flesh of his spirit. 

Almost every honest man is the right- 
ful owner of a nickname. When he was 
a boy at school he could not do without 
one, and if the other boys valued him, 
perhaps he had a dozen. And afterward, 
when there is less perception of right and 
wrong and character, in the weaker time 
of manhood, he may earn another, if the 
spirit is within him. 

But woe is him if a nasty foe, or some- 
body trying to be one, annoyed for the 
moment with him, yet meaning no more 
harm than pepper, smite him to the quick, 
at venture, in his most retired and privy- 
conscienced hole. And when this is done 
by a Nonconformist to a Doctor of Divin- 
ity, and the man who does it owes some 
money to the man he does it to, can the 
latter gentleman take a large and genial 
view of his critics: 

This gross wrong and ungrateful out- 
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| rage was inflicted thus. A leading } 
odist from Filey town, who owed the ¢ 
tor half a guinea, came one summer anc 
set up his staff in the hollow of a lime- 
kiln, where he lived upon fish for change 
of diet, and because he could get it for 
nothing. This was a man of some elo 
quence, and his calling in life was cob 
bling, and to encourage him therein, and 
keep him from theology, the rector not 
only forgot his half guinea, but sent him 
three or four pairs of riding-boots to mend, 
and let him charge his own price, which 
was strictly heterodox. As a part of the 
bargain, this fellow came to church, and 
behaved as well as could be hoped of a 
man who had received his money. He 
sat by a pillar, and no more than crossed 
his legs at the worst thing that disagreed 
with him. And it might have done him 
good, and made a decent cobbler of him, 
if the parson had only held him when he 
got him on the hook. But this is the very 
thing which all great preachers are too be- 
nevolent to do. Dr. Upround looked at 
this sinner, who was getting into a fright 
upon his own account, though not a bad 
preacher when he could afford it; and the 
cobbler could no more look up to the doe- 
tor than when he charged him a full crown 
beyond the contract. In his kindness for 
all who seemed convinced of sin, the good 
preacher halted, and looked at Mr. Job- 
bins with a soft, relaxing gaze. Jobbins 
appeared as if he would come to church 
| forever, and never cheat any sound cler- 
| gyman again; whereupon the generous 
divine omitted a whole page of menaces 
prepared for him, and passed prematurely 
to the tender strain which always winds 
up a good sermon. 

Now what did Jobbins do in return for 
| all this magnanimous mercy? Invited to 
dine with the senior church-warden upon 
the strength of having been at church, and 
to encourage him for another visit, and 
being asked, as soon as ever decency per- 
mitted, what he thought of Parson Up- 
round’s doctrine, between two crackles of 
young griskin (come straight from the 
rectory pig-sty), he was grieved to express 
astern opinion long remembered at Flam- 
borough: 

‘Ca’ yo yon mon ‘Dr. Uproond? I 
| ca’ un ‘ Dr. Upandoon.’” 
From that day forth the rector of the 
| parish was known far and wide as “‘ Dr. 
Upandown,” even among those who loved 
| him best. For the name well described 
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i0 
his benevolent practice of undoing any 
h thing he might 

a smile, and very often with a 
shilling, or a basket of spring cabbages. 
So that Mrs. Upround, when buttoning 
up his coat 


hars have said, some- 


times by 


for himself—did it with the words, ‘* My 
scold really it is be- 
‘Shall I aban- 
would answer, with some 
dignity, ‘‘ while a shilling is sutficient to 
enforce it ?” 

Dr. Upround’s people had now found 
out that their minister and magistrate dis- 
charged his duty toward his pillow, no 
less than to his pulpit. His parish had 
acquired, through the work of genera- 
tions, a habit of getting up at night, 
and being all alive at cock-crow; and the 
rector (while very new amongst them) 
tried rather to night- 
watch. But alittle of that exercise lasted 
him for long; and he liked to talk of it 
afterward, but for the present was obliged 
to drop it. For he found himself pale, 
when his wife made him see himself; and 
his hours of shaving were so dreadful; 
and searcely a bit of fair dinner could be 
got, with the whole of the day thrown 
In short, he settled it wisely that 
the fishers of fish must yield to the hab- 
its of fish, which can not be corrected; 
but the fishers of men (who can live with- 
out catching them) need not be up to all 
their hours, but may take them reasona- 
bly. 


His parishioners 


dear. how no one: 
coming too expensive.” 


don duty,” he 


to bow—or rise 


out so. 


who could do very 
well without him, as far as that goes, all 
the week, and by 
among their boats 


no means wanted him 

joyfully left him to 
his own time of day, and no more wor- 
ried him out of season than he worried 
them [It became a matter of right 
feeling with them not to ring a big bell, 
which the rector had put up to challenge 
everybody's spiritual need, until the sta- 
ble clock behind the bell had struck ten 
and finished gurgling. 


SO. 


For this reason, on St. Swithin’s morn, 
in the said year 1782, the grannies, wives, 
and of Flamborough, who had 
been to help the launch, but could not 
pull the laboring oar, nor even hold the 
tiller, spent the time till ten o’clock in 
to their affairs—the most 
laudable of all pursuits for almost any 
woman. And then, with some little dis- 
pute among them (the offspring of the 
merest accident), they arrived in some 


babes 


seeing own 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


which he always forgot to do | 
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force at the gate of Dr. Upround, and no 
woman liked to pull the bell, and still less 
to let another woman do it for her. But 
an old man came up who was quite deaf, 
| and every one asked him to do it. 

In spite of the scarcity of all good 
| things, Mrs. Cockseroft had thoroughly 
| fed the little stranger, and washed him. 
| and undressed him, and set him up in her 
own bed, and wrapped him in her woollen 
shawl, because he shivered sadly; and 
there he stared about with wondering 
eves, and gave great orders—so far as his 
new nurse could make out—but speaking 
gibberish, as she said, and flying into a 
rage because it was out of Christian 
knowledge. But he seemed to under- 
stand some English, although he could 
only pronounce two words, both short, 
and in such conjunction quite unlawful 
for any except the highest Spiritual Pow- 
er. Mrs. Cockscroft, being a pious wom- 
an, hoped that her ears were wrong, or 
else that the words were foreign and 
meant no harm, though the child seemed 
to take in much of what was said, and 
when asked his name, answered, wrath- 
fully, and as if everybody was bound to 
know, ‘‘Izunsabe! Izunsabe!” 

3ut now, when brought before Dr. Up- 
round, no child of the very best English 
stock could look more calm and peaceful. 
He could walk well enough, but liked 
better to be carried; and the kind woman 
who had so taken him up was only too 
proud to carry him. Whatever the rec- 
tor and magistrate might say, her mean- 
ing was to keep this little one, with her 
| husband’s good consent, which she was 
sure of getting. 

‘*Set him down, ma’am,” the doctor 
said, when he had heard from half a doz- 
en good women all about him; ‘‘ Mistress 
Cockscroft, put him on his legs, and let 
me question him.” 

3ut the child resisted this proceeding. 
With nature’s inborn and just loathing 
of examination, he spun upon his little 
heels, and swore with all his might, at the 
same time throwing up his hands and 
twirling his thumbs in a very odd and 
foreign way. 

‘“What a shocking’ child!” cried Mrs. 
Upround, who was come to know all 
about it. ‘‘Jane, run away with Miss 
Janetta.” 

‘The child is not to blame,” said the 
rector, ‘‘but only the people who have 
brought him up. A prettier or more 











clever little head I have never seen in all 


my life; and we studied such things at 
Cambridge. My fine little fellow, shake 
hands with me.” 

The boy broke off his vicious little 
dance, and looked up at this tall gentle 
man with great surprise. His dark eyes 
dwelt upon the parson’s kindly face, with 
that power of inquiry which the very 
young possess, and then he put both lt 
tle hands into the gentleman’s, and burst 
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| hours 


into a torrent of the most heart broken | 


tears. 


‘Poor little man!” said the rector, very 


cently, taking him up in his arms and | 


patting the silky black curls, while great 
drops fell, and a nose was rubbed on his 
shoulder; ‘‘itis early for you to begin bad 
times. Why, how old are you, if you 
please Q” 

The little boy sat up on the kind man’s 
arm, and poked a small investigating fin- 
ger into the ear that was next to him, and 
the locks just beginning to be marked 
with gray; and then he said, ‘‘ Sore,” and 
tossed his chin up, evidently meaning, 
‘‘Make your best of that.” And the 
women drew a long breath, and nudged at 
one another. 

‘“Welldone! Four years old, my dear. 
You see that he understands English well 
enough,” said the parson to his parish- 
ioners: *‘ he will tell us all about himself 
by-and-by, if we do not hurry him. You 
think him a French child. I do not, 
though the name which he gives him- 
self, ‘ Izunsabe,’ has a French aspect about 
it. Let methink. I will try him witha 


| yet 
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very soon, for what you tell me is im- 
pe ssible. If he had come from the sea, he 
have been wet; it could never be 
Whereas, his linen clothes 
are dry, and even quite lately fullered 
ironed you might call it.” 


must 
otherwise. 


Please your cried Mrs. 
Cockscroft, who was growing wild with 
jealousy, ‘‘I did up all his little things, 


and hours your 


worship,” 


ere hoose was 
up.” 

‘‘Ah, you had night-work! To be 
sure! Were his clothes dry or wet when 
you took them off ?” 

‘*Not to say dry, your worship; and 


not to say very wet. Betwixt and 


| between, like my good master’s, when he 
| cometh from a pour of rain, or a heavy 


| spray. 
| upon them here and there. 


And the color of the land was 


And the gold 


| tags were sewn with something wonder- 


| ful. 


My best pair of scissors would not 
touch it. Iwas frightened to put them 


| to the tub, your worship; but they up and 


| master hath found him, Sir; and it 
| with him to keep him. 


shone lovely like a tailor’s buttons. My 


lies 


And the Lord 


| hath taken away our Bob.” 


‘Tt is true,” said Dr. Upround, gently, 


| and placing the child in her arms again, 
| ‘‘the Almighty has chastened you very 


| keep him till we hear of him. 


| and had his rest 
| row, 


French interrogation: ‘Parlez-vous Fran- | 


cais, mon enfan ?’” 


Dr. Upround watched the effect of his | 


words with outward calm, but an inward 
flutter. 


For if this clever child should | is needful, as there may have been some 


reply in French, the doctor could never | 
go on with it, but must stand there be- | 


fore his congregation in a worse position 
than when he lost his place, as sometimes 
happened, in a sermon. With wild te- 
merity he had given vent to the only 


French words within his knowledge; and 


sadly. This child is not mine to dispose 
of, nor yours; but if he will comfort you, 
I will take 
down in writing the particulars of the 
case, when Captain Robin has come home 
say, at this time to-mor- 

or later; and then you will sign 
them, and they shall be published. For 
you know, Mrs. Cockscroft, however 
much you may be taken with him, you 
must not turn kidnapper. Moreover, it 
wreck (though none of you seem to have 
heard of any), that this strange oceur- 
rence should be made known. Then, if 
nothing’ is heard of it, you can keep him, 


} and may the Lord bless him to you!” 


he determined to follow them up with | 


Latin if the worst came to the worst. 

But luckily no harm came of this, but, 
contrariwise, a lasting good. For 
child looked none the wiser, while the 
doctor’s influence was increased. 

‘**Aha!” the .good parson cried. ‘‘I 
was sure that he was no Frenchman. 


| 
| 
} 


the | 


Without any more ado, she kissed the 
child, and wanted to carry him straight 
away, after courtesying to his worship; 
but all the other women insisted on a 
smack of him, for pity’s sake, and the 
pleasure of the gold, and to confirm the 
settlement. And a settlement it was, 
for nothing came of any publication of 
the case, such as in those days could be 
made without great expense and exer- 


But we must hear something about him | tion. 
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So the boy grew up, tall, brave, and 
comely, and full of the spirit of adven 
ture, as behooved a boy cast on the winds. 
far as that his foster 
would rather have found him more steady 
for if he was to step into 


Po roes, 


parents 


and less comely, 


their lost son’s shoes, he might do it with- | 


out seeming to outshine him. Sut they 
got over that little jealousy in time, when 
the boy began to be useful, and, so far as 


kept 


quoting against him the character of Bob, 


was possible, they him under by 
bringing it back from heaven of a much 
higher quality than ever it was upon the 
earth. 
to 
compare with one who never did a wrong 
thing 


In vain did this living child aspire 
such level; how can an earthly boy 
as soon as he was dead ? 

Passing that difficult question, and for- 
bearing to compare a boy with angels, be 
he what he will, his first need (after that 
of victuals) is a whereby his fel 
him. Is he to 
‘“Come here, 


hame 
know be 


with, 


low-boys may 
at 
your name ?” 


shouted what’s 


high rebuke), ‘* Boy And yet there are 
folk this without 
hesitation, failing to remember their own 
at 
are as useful, in their way, as any other 


grown-up who do all 


predicament a by-gone period. 
order; and if they ean be said to do some 
mischief, they can not be said to do it neg 
ligently. It is their privilege and duty 
to be truly active; and their Maker, hav- 


ing spread a dull world before them, has | 
gifts of play while | 


provided them with 
their joints are supple. 


The present boy, having been born 


without a father or a mother (so far as 
could yet be discovered), was driven to do 
what our ancestors must have done when 
it needful. 
work his own name out by some distinct 
When the parson had clear- 
ly shown him not to be a Frenchman, a 
large contumely spread itself about, by 


was less That is to say, to 


ive process. 


reason of his gold, and eyes, and hair, and 
(which might be meant for Isaak), 
that he was sprung froma race more hon 
ored now than a hundred years ago. But 


hame 


the women declared that it could not be; | 


and the rector desiring to christen him, 


because it might never have been done 


before, refused point-blank to put any | 


in, and was satisfied with ‘‘ Rob- 
in” only, the name of the man who had 
saved him. 

The rector showed deep knowledge of 
his flock, which looked upon Jews as the 


Isaac 


or is he to be called (as if in | 


Boys | 
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goats of the Kingdom; for any Jew must 
die for a world of generations ere ever a 
Christian thinks much of him. But find 
ing him not to be a Jew, the other boys. 
instead of being satisfied, condemned him 
for a Dutchman. 

Whatever he was, the boy throve well, 
and being so flouted by his playmates, 
took to thoughts and habits and amuse 
ments his own. In-door life never 
suited him at all, nor too much of hard 
learning, although his capacity was such 
that he took more advancement in an 
hour than the thick heads of young Flam 
borough made in a whole leap-year of 
Sundays. For any Flamburian boy was 
considered a ‘*‘ Brain Scholar,” and a 
| ‘* Head-Languager,” when he could write 

down the parson’s text, and chalk up a 
fish on the weigh-board so that his father 
| or mother could tell in three guesses what 
manner of fish it was. And very few in 
| deed had ever passed this trial. 

For young Robin it was a very hard 
thing to be treated so by the other boys 
He could run, or jump, or throw a stone, 
er climb a rock with the best of them; but 
| all these things he must do by himself, 

simply because he had no name. A fee 
| ble youth would have moped, but Robin 
only grew more resolute. Alone he did 
what the other boys would scarcely in 
competition dare. 


of 


No crag was too steep 
| for him, no cave too dangerous and wave 

beaten, no race of the tide so strong and 
He 


| seemed to rejoice in danger, having very 


swirling as to scare him of his wits. 


little else to rejoice in; and he won for 

himself by nimble ways and rapid turns 
| on land and sea, the name of ‘** Lithe,” or 
| ‘*Lyth,” and made it famous even far in 
land. 

For it may be supposed that his love of 
excitement, versatility, and daring de- 
manded a livelier outlet than the slow toil 

| of deep-sea fishing. To the most patient, 
| persevering, and long-suffering of the 
| arts, Robin Lyth did not take kindly, al- 
though he was so handy with a boat. Old 
| Robin vainly strove to cast his angling 
mantle over him. The gifts of the youth 
were brighter and higher; he showed an 
| inborn fitness for the lofty development 
of free trade. Eminent powers must 
| force their way, as now they were do- 
|ing with Napoleon; and they did the 
same with Robin Lyth, without exacting 
| tithe in kind of all the foremost human 
race. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
IN A LANE, NOT ALONE, 
STEPHEN ANERLEY’S daughter was by 
no means of a crooked mind, but open as 
the day in all things, unless any one mis 
trusted her, and showed it by cross-ques 
tioning. When 
sented it quickly by concealing the very 
things which she would have told of her 
own accord; and it so happened that the 
person to whom of all she should have 
been most open, was the one most apt to 
And 
now her mother already began to do this, 
as concerned the smuggler, knowing from 
the revenue officer that Mary must have 
seen him. Mary, being a truthful damsel, 
told no lies about it; but, on the other 
hand, she did not rush forth with all the 
history, as she probably would have done 
if left unexamined. 


this was done, she re 


check her by suspicious curiosity. 


Andso she said noth 
ing about the ear-ring, or the run that was 
to come off that week, or the riding-skirt, 


or a host of little things, including her | 


promise to visit Bempton Lane. 


tell her father, and take his opinion about 


itall. But he wasa little cross that even- 


ing, not with her, but with the world at | 


large; and that discouraged her; and then 
she thought that being an officer of the 
he liked to eall 
times—he might feel bound to give infor- 
mation about the impending process of 
free trade; which to her would be a breach 


king—as 


of honor, considering how she knew of it. | 


Upon the whole, she heartily wished 
that she never had seen that Robin Lyth; 
and then she became ashamed of herself 
For 
he might have been lying dead but for 
her; and then what would become of the 
many poor people whose greatest comfort 
he was said to be ? 
arise from his destruction, if cruel people 
compassed it? Free trade must 
ried on, for the sake of everybody, inelud- 
ing Captain Carroway himself; and if an 
old and ugly man succeeded a young and 


for indulging such a selfish wish. 


generous one as leader of the free-trade 


movement, all the women in the country 
would put the blame on her. 


Looking at these things loftily, and | 


with a strong determination not to think 
twice of what any one might say who did 


not understand the subject, Mary was | 


forced: at last to the stern conclusion that 
she must keep her promise. 


| wool, and peeping at it many times a 
On the other hand, she had a mind to | 


himself some- 


And what good could 


be car- 


Not only be- | 


| cause it was a promise—although that 
| went a very long way with her—but also 
because there seemed no other chance of 
performing a positive duty. Simple hon- 
esty demanded that she should restore to 
the owner a valuable, and beyond all doubt 
important, piece of property. Two hours 
had she spent in looking for it, and de 
prived her dear father of his breakfast 
shrimps; and was all this trouble to be 
thrown away, and herself, perhaps, ac- 
cused of theft, because her mother was so 
short and sharp in wanting to know ey 
erything, and to turn it her own way 

The trinket, which she had found at 
last, seemed to be a very uncommon and 
precious piece of jewelry; it was made of 
pure gold, minutely chased and threaded 
with curious workmanship, in form like 
a melon, and bearing what seemed to be 
characters of some foreign language: there 
might be a spell, or even witcheraft, in it, 
and the sooner it was out of her keep- 
ine the better. Nevertheless 
very good care of it, wrapping it in laml 


she took 
's 
} 
aay, 

‘y 
Mmaae 
her think of the owner so much, and the 
many wonders she had heard about him, 
that she grew quite angry with herself 
and it, and locked it then 
looked at it again. 

As luck would have it, on the very day 
when Mary was to stroll down Bempton 


to be sure that it was safe, until it 


away, and 


Lane (not to meet any one, of course, but 
|simply for the merest chance of what 
might happen), her father had business at 
Driffield corn market, which would keep 
him from home nearly all the day. When 
his daughter heard of it she was much cast 
down; for she hoped that he might have 
been looking about on the northern part 
_of the farm, as he generally was in the 
afternoon: and although he could not see 
Bempton Lane at all, perhaps, without 
newly acquired power of 
round sharp corners, still it would have 
been a comfort and a strong resource for 
conscience to have felt that he was 
very far away. And this feeling of want 
made his daughter resolve to have 
one at any rate near her. If Jack had 
| only been at home, she need have sought 
no further, for he would have entered 
into all her thoughts about it, and obeyed 
| her orders beautifully. But Willie 
quite different, and hated any trouble, 
being spoiled so by his mother and the 
| maidens all around them. 


some seeing 


not so 


some 


was 
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such 
to trust 


However, in strait, 
there to do but in Willie, who 
was old enough, being five years in front 
of Mary, and then to try to make him 
? Willie Anerley had no idea 


that anybody 


sensible 
far less his own sister 

He knew 
himself to be, and all would say the same 


could take such a view of him. 


of him, superior in his original gifts, and 
his manner of making use of them, to the 
rest of the family put together. He had 
month in when the 
whole place was astir with the ferment 
of many great inventions, and another 
month Edinburgh, when that 
city was aglow with the dawn of large 


ideas: 


spent a Glasgow, 


in noble 
also, he had visited London, fore- 
most of his family, and seen enough new 
things there to fill all Yorkshire with sur- 
prise ; and the result of such wide expe- 
rience was that he did not like hard work 
atall. Neither could he even be content 
to accept and enjoy, without labor of his 
own, the many good things provided for 
him. He was always trying to discover 
something which never seemed to answer, 
and continually flying after something 
new, of which he never got fast hold. In 
a word, he was spoiled, by nature first, 
and then by circumstances, for the peace- 
ful 


knowledged blessings of a farmer. 


life of his ancestors, and the unac- 


** Willie dear, will you come with me ?” 
Mary said to him that day, catching him 


what was | 


sticking to one thing for a time unusually 
long with him. But he would not throw 
away the chance of scoring a huge debt of 
cratitude, 

‘Well, do what vou like with me,” he 
answered, with a smile; ‘* I never can have 
my own way five minutes. It serves me 
quite right for being so good-natured.” 

Mary gave him a kiss, which must have 
been an object of ambition to anybody else; 
but it only made him wipe his mouth; and 
presently the two set forth upon the path 
toward Bempton. 

Robin Lyth had chosen well his place 
for meeting Mary. The lane (of which 
he knew every yard as well as he knew 
the rocks themselves) was deep and wind- 
ing, and fringed with bushes, so that an 
active and keen-eyed man might leap into 
thicket almost there 
chance of shooting him. 


before fair 
He knew well 
enough that he might trust Mary; but he 
never could be sure that the bold ‘‘ coast 
riders,” despairing by this time of catch 
ing him at sea, and longing for the weight 
of gold put upon his head, might not bi 
setting privy snares to catch him in his 
walks abroad. They had done so when 
they pursued him up the Dike; and though 
he was inclined to doubt the strict legality 


Was a 


of that proceeding, he could not see his 


as he ran down stairs to air some inspira- | 


tion. ‘* Will you come with me for just 
hour? | you and J 


would be so thankful.” 


one wish would; 


‘*Child, it is quite impossible,” he an- | 


awered, with a frown which set off his del- 
rcate eyebrows and high but rather nar- 
row forehead; *‘ you always want me at 
the very moment when I have the most 
important work in hand. Any childish 
whim of yours matters more than hours 


and hours of hard labor.” 


to help you, and all the patterns I cut out 
last week! Do come for once, Willie; if 
you refuse, you will never, never forgive 
yourself.” 

Willie Anerley was as good-natured as 
any self-indulged youth can be; he loved 
his sister in his way, and was indebted to 
her for getting out of a great many little 
scrapes. He saw how much she was in 
earnest now, and felt some desire to know 
what it about. 
settled the point 


was Moreover — whicl 


’ 
he was getting tired of 


way to a fair discussion of it, in case of 
their putting a bullet through him. And 
this consideration made him careful. 

The brother and sister went on well by 
the foot-path over the uplands of the farm, 
and crossing the neck of the Flamburn 
peninsula, tripped away merrily north 
ward. The wheat looked healthy, and 
the barley also, and a four-acre patch of 
potatoes smelled sweetly (for the breeze of 
them was pleasant in their wholesome 


| days), and Willie, having overworked his 
brain, according to his own account of it, 
| strode along loftily before his sister, cast- 
| ing over his shoulder an eddy of some 
“Oh, Willie, but you know how I try | 


large ideas with which he had been visit- 
ed before she interrupted him. But as 
nothing ever came of them, they need not 
here be stated. From a practical point 


|of view, however, as they both had to 
| live upon the profits of the farm, it pleased 
| them to observe what a difference there 
| was when they had surmounted the chine 


| 


and began to descend toward the north 
upon other people’s land. Here all was 
damp and cold and slow; and chalk look- 
ed slimy instead of being clean; and shad- 
owy places had an oozy cast; and trees 
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the 
Willie (who had, 


among other great inventions, a scheme 


the east with wrinkled visage, and 


west with wiry beards. 


for improvement of the climate) was re 
minded at once of all the things he meant 
to do in that way; and making, as he al 
ways did, a great point of getting obser 
first—a point whereon he stuck 
fast mainly—without any time for delay 
he applied himself to a rapid study of the 
subject. 


vations 


other things which he had seen in Scot- 


land, yet differing so as to prove, more | 


clearly than even their*‘resemblance did, 
the value of his discovery. 

‘* Look!” he eried; 
clearer ? 


‘‘ean anything be 
The cause of all these evils is 


not (as an ignorant person might sup- 


pose) the want of sunshine, or too much 


wet, but an inadequate movement of the 


air 


“Why, I thought it was always blow- | 


ing up here. The very last time I came, 
my bonnet strings were split.” 

er do. When I say inadequate, I mean, 
of course, incorrect, inaccurate, unequa- 
ble. Now the air is a fluid; you may 
stare as you like, Mary, but the air has 
been proved to be a fluid. Very well; no 
fluid in large bodies moves with an equal 
velocity throughout. Part of it is rapid 


and part quite stagnant. The stagnant 


stuff; while the overrapid motion causes 
this iron appearance, this hard surface, 
and general sterility. 


own remedy. 
flow, preventing stagnation in one place, 


and vehemence in another. 
And the beauty of it is that by my new 


excessive 


regulate its own inequalities.” 


claimed Mary, wondering that her father 
could not see it. 
make your fortune by it! 
you do it 2” 

‘The simplicity of it is such that even 
you can understand it. 


eries are simple. I fix in a prominent 


situation a large and vertically revolving | 


fan, of a light and vibrating substance. 
The movement of the air causes this to 
rotate by the mere force of the impact. 


wherever they could stand) were facing 


He found some things just like | 


An equable impulse given | 
to the air produces an adequate uniform | 


All great discov- | 


The rotation and the vibration of the fan 
convert an irregular impulse into a steady 
and equable undulation; and such is the 


| elasticity of the fluid called, in popular 


language, ‘the air,’ that for miles around 


| the rotation of this fan regulates the cir- 


annihilates 
sterility, and makes it quite impossible 


culation, modifies extremes, 
for moss and green scum and all this sour 
growth to live. Even you can see, Mary, 
how beautiful it is.” 

‘Yes, that I can,” she answered, sim 
ply, as they turned the corner upon a 
large windmill, with arms revolving mer 


| rily; ‘‘ but, Willie dear, would not Farm 
| er Topping’s mill, perpetually going as it 


is, answer the same purpose? And yet 
the moss seems to be as thick as ever here, 
and the ground as naked.” 

‘Tush! Willie. ‘‘Stuff and 
nonsense! When will you girls under 
stand? Good-by! 
more time on you.” 

Without stopping to finish his sentence 


cried 


I will throw away ho 


| he was off and out of sight both of the 
‘You do not understand me; you nev- | 


mill and Mary, before the poor girl, who 
had not the least intention of offending 
him, could even beg his pardon, or say 
how much she wanted him; for she had 
not dared as yet to tell him what was the 
purpose of her walk, his nature being 
such that no one, not even his own moth 


| er, could tell what conclusion he might 
;}come to upon any practical question. 
places of the air produce this green scum, | 
this mossy, unwholesome, and injurious | 


He might rush off at once to put the rev- 
enue men on the smuggler’s track, or he 
might stop his sister from going, or he 


| might (in the absence of his father) order 
By the simplest of 
simple contrivances, I make this evil its | 


a feast to be prepared, and fetch the outlaw 
to be his guest. So Mary had resolved 
not to tell him until the last moment, 
when he could do none of these things. 
But must 


now she either on all 


fone) 
a 


| alone, or give up her purpose and break 
| her promise. 
invention I make the air itself correct and | 


After some hesitation she 
determined to go on, for the place would 


| scarcely seem so very lonely now with 
‘* How clever you are, to be sure!” ex- | 


the windmill in view, which would al- 


| ways remind her henceforth of her dear 
‘Oh, Willie, you will | 
However do | 


brother William. It was perfectly cer- 
tain that Captain Robert Lyth, whose 
fame for chivalry was everywhere, and 
whose character was ail in all to him with 
the ladies who bought his silks and lace, 
would see her through all danger caused 
by confidence in him; and really it was 
too bad of her to admit any paltry mis- 
givings. But reason as she might, her 


young conscience told her that this was 


d 
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not the proper thing to do, and she made | 


Then 
she laughed at the notion of being ever 
even asked, and told herself that she was 
too conceited: and to cut the matter short, 
went very bravely down the hill. 


up her mind not to do it again. 


beach up to the windmill, was as pretty a 
lane as may anywhere be found in any 
other county than that of Devon. With 
a Devonshire lane it could not presume to 
vie, having little of the glorious garniture 
of fern, and nothing of the crystal brook 
that leaps at every corner; no arches of 
tall ash, keyed with dog-rose, and not 
much of honeysuckle, and a sight of oth- 
er wants which people feel who have lived 
in the plenitude of everything. But in 
spite of all that, the lane was very fine for 
Yorkshire. 

On the other hand, Mary had prettier 
ankles, and a more 
like to echo something, for the most part 
seem accustomed to; and the short dress 


of the time made good such favorable facts | 


when found. Nor was this all that could 


be said, for the maiden (while her mother | 


was so busy pickling cabbage, from which 


she drove all intruders) had managed to | 


forget what the day of the week was, and 
had opened the drawer that should be 
locked up until Sunday. 
tall fellow Willie 


compelled her to look like something too, 


such a handsome as 


and without any thought of it she put her | 


best hat on, and a very pretty thing with 


some French name, and made of a delicate | 
peach-colored silk, which came down over | 


her bosom, and tied in the neatest of knots 
at the small of her back, which at that 


time of life was very small. All these 


were the gifts of her dear uncle Popple- | 
well, upon the other side of Filey, who 


might have been married for forty years, 


he had no children, and so he made Mary 
his darling. And this ancient gentleman 
had leanings toward free trade. 

Whether these goods were French or 
not—which no decent person could think 
of asking—no French damsel could have 


put them on better, or shown a more pleas- 


ing appearance in them; for Mary’s desire | 
was to please all people who meant no | 


eraceful and lighter | 
walk, than the Devonshire lanes, which | 


To walk with | 


| must pay! 
| the Royal Navy!” 


———_., 


or the other. Her mother, as a matter of 


| duty, told her how plain she was almost 


every day; but the girl was not of that 
opinion; and when Mrs. Anerley finished 
her lecture (as she did nine times in ten 


| by turning the glass to the wall, and de 
The lane, which came winding from the | 


claring that beauty was a snare skin-deep, 
with a frown of warning instead of a smile 
of comfort, then Mary believed in her look 
ing-glass again, and had the smile of com 
fort on her own face. 

However, she never thought of that just 
now, but only of how she could do her 
duty, and have no trouble in her own 
mind with thinking, and satisfy her father 
when she told him all, as she meant to do, 
when there could be no harm done to any 
one; and this, as she heartily hoped, would 
be to-morrow. And truly, if there did ex 


| ist any vanity at all, it was not confined 


to the sex in which it is so much more 
natural and comely. 
For when a very active figure came to 


| light suddenly, at a little elbow of the 


lane, and with quick steps advanced to 
ward Mary, she was lost in surprise at the 
gayety, not to say grandeur, of its apparel. 
A broad hat, looped at the side, and hay- 
ing a pointed black crown, with a scarlet 
feather and a dove-colored brim, sat well 
upon the mass of crisp black curls. A 
short blue jacket of the finest Flemish 
cloth, and set (not too thickly) with em- 
bossed silver buttons, left properly open 
the strong brown neck, while a shirt of 
pale blue silk, with a turned-down collar 
of fine needle-work, fitted, without a wrin- 
kle or a pucker, the broad and amply 
rounded chest. Then a belt of brown 
leather, with an anchor clasp, and empty 


| loops for either fire-arm or steel, support- 


ed true sailor’s trousers of the purest 
white and the noblest man-of-war cut; 
and where these widened at the instep 


| shone a lovely pair of pumps, with buckles 
but nobody knew how long it was, because | 


radiant of best Bristol diamonds. The 
wearer of all these splendors smiled, and 


| seemed to become them as they became 


him. 
‘* Well,” thought Mary, ‘‘ how free trade 
What a pity that he is not in 


With his usual quickness, and the self- 
esteem which added such lustre to his 
character, the smuggler perceived what 


harm to her—as nobody could—and yet | was passing in her mind, but he was not 


to let them know that her object was only 
to do what was right, and to never think 


rude enough to say so. 
‘“Young lady,” he began—and Mary, 


of asking whether she looked this, that, | with all her wisdom, could not help being 








fond of that—‘* young lady, I was quite 
sure that you would keep your word.” 


swered, showing that she scarcely looked 
at him. ‘‘I have found this for you, and 
then geood-by.”’ 

‘Surely you will wait to hear my 
thanks, and to know what made me dare 
to ask you, after all you had done for me 
already, to begin again for me. But I 
am such an outcast that I never should 
have done it.” 

‘I never saw any one look more thor- 


and then she was angry with herself for 
speaking, and glancing, and, worst of all, 
for smiling. 

‘Ladies who live on land ean never 
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‘**You must not dwell upon such things,” 


| said Mary; ‘‘they may have a very bad 
‘I never do anything else,” she an- | 


as much. 


effect upon your mind. But good-by, 
Captain Lyth; I forgot that I was robbing 
Dr. Upround of your society.” 

‘*Shall I be so ungrateful as not to see 
you safe upon your own land afterall your 
trouble? My road to Flamborough lies 
that way. Surely you will not refuse to 
hear what made me so anxious about this 
bauble, which now will be worth ten times 
I never saw it look so bright 


} before.”’ 
oughly unlike an outeast,” Mary said; | 


| bright blush: 


‘*It—it must be the sand has made it 
shine,” the maiden stammered, with a fine 


‘it does the same to my 


| shrimping net.” 


understand what we go through,” Robin | 


replied, in his softest voice, as rich as the 
murmur of the summer sea. 


‘“When we | 


expect great honors, we try to look a little | 


tidy, as any one but a common boor would 
do: and we laugh at ourselves for trying 
to look well, after all the knocking about 
we get. 
the most of it.” 


Our time is short—we must make 


‘‘Oh, please not to talk in such a dread- | 


ful way,” said Mary. 


‘You remind me of my dear friend Dr. | 


Upround—the very best man in the whole 

world, I believe. 

‘Robin, Robin— ” 
‘*What! is Dr. Upandown a friend of 


He always says to me, | 
| much. 


yours?” Mary exclaimed, in amazement, | 


and with a stoppage of the foot that was 
poised for quick departure. 

‘Dr. Upandown, as many people call 
him,” said the smuggler, with a tone of 


‘‘ Ah, shrimping is a very fine pursuit! 
There is nothing I love better: what pools 
I could show you, if I only might ; pools 
where you may fill a sack with large 
prawns in a single tide—pools known to 
nobody but myself. When do you think 
of going shrimping next ?” 

‘Perhaps next summer I may try again, 
if Captain Carroway will come with me.” 

**' That is too unkind of you. 


How very 
harsh you are to me! 


I could hardly have 
believed it after all that you have done. 
And you really do not care to hear the 
story of this relic ?” 

“Tf I could stop, I should like it very 
But my brother, who came with 
me, may perhaps be waiting for me.” 
Mary knew that this was not very likely; 
still, it was just possible, for Willie's ill 


| tempers seldom lasted very long; and she 


condemnation, ‘‘is the best and dearest | 


friend I have, next to Captain and Mis 
tress Cocksecroft, who may have been 
heard of at Anerley Manor. Dr. Upround 


is our magistrate and clergyman, and he 


| short talking. 


lets people say what they like against me, | 


vhile he honors me with his friendship. 


I must not stay long to thank you even, 
because I am going to the dear old doc- | 
tor’s for supper at seven o'clock and a| 


cane of chess.” 
‘Oh dear! oh dear! 
Justice! And yet they shot at you last 


| try; only walk a little slower. 
And he is such a | 


week! It makes me wonder when I hear 


such things.” 


‘* Young lady, it makes everybody won- | 


wanted to let the smuggler know that she 
had not come all alone to meet him. 

‘*T shall not be two minutes,” Robin 
Lyth replied; ‘* [have been forced to learn 
May I tell you about this 
trinket ?” 

‘* Yes, if you will only begin at once, 
and finish by the time we get to that cor- 
ner.”’ 

‘*That is very short measure for a tale,” 
said Robin, though he liked her all the 
better for such qualities; ‘‘ however, I will 
Nobody 
knows where I was born, any more than 
they know how or why. Only when I 
came upon this coast as a very little boy, 


| and without knowing anything about it, 


der. In my opinion there never could be | 


a more shameful murder than to shoot | 


me ; and yet but for you it would surely | 


have been done.” 


they say that I had very wonderful but- 
tons of gold upon a linen dress, adorned 
with gold-lace, which I used to wear on 
Sundays. Dr. Upround ordered them to 
keep those buttons, and was to have had 
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them in his own care; but before that, all 
of them were lost save two. 


My parents, 
as I eall them from their wonderful eood- 
ness, kinder than the ones who have turn- 
ed me 
went out of it), resolved to have my white 
coat done up grandly, when I grew too | 
big for it, and to lay it by in lavender; 
and knowing of a great man in the gold- 
lace trade, as far away as Scarborough, 
they sent it by a fishing-smack to him, 
with people whom they knew thoroughly. 
That was the last of it ever known here. 


on the world (unless themselves 


The man swore a manifest that he never | 
saw it, and threatened them with libel ; 
and the smack was condemned, and all 
her hands impressed, because of some trifle 
she happened to carry 
any more of it. 


; and nobody knows | 
But two of the buttons 
had fallen off, and good mother had put 
them by, to give a last finish to the coat 
herself; and when I grew up, and had to 
go to sea at night, they were turned into 
a pair of ear-rings. There, now, Miss An- | 
erley, I have not been long, and you know | 
all about it.” 

‘‘How very lonesome it must be for | 
you,” said Mary, with gentle 


a gaze, 


which, coming from such lovely eyes, | 


went straight into his heart, ‘‘ to have no | 


one belonging to you by right, and to 


seem to belong to nobody! 


out any father, or mother, or uncle, or 
even a cousin to be certain of.” 


do my very best to get on without them. 
And one thing that helps me most of all 
is when kind ladies, who have good hearts, 
allow me to talk to them as if I had a sis- 
ter. This makes me forget what I am 
sometimes.” 

‘“You never should try to forget what 
you are. Everybody in the world speaks 
well of you. Even that cruel Lieutenant 


| things that I never shall forget. 


| I kiss your hand ? 


[am sure | | 
ean not tell whatever I should do with- | 





Carroway can not help admiring you. 


And if you have taken to free trade, what | 


else could you do, when you had no 
friends, and even your coat was stolen ?” 
‘‘High-minded people take that view 
of it, I know. But I do not pretend to 
any such excuse. I took to free trade for 
the sake of my friends—to support the old 
couple who have been so good to me.” 
“That is better still; it shows such 
good principle. My uncle Popplewell 
has studied the subject of what they call 





‘political economy,’ and he says that thi 
country requires free trade, and the only 


| way to get it is to go on so that the goy 


ernment must give way at last. How- 
ever, I need not instruct you about that: 
and you must not stop any longer.” 
‘*Miss Anerley, I will not 
upon your You 


encroach, 


kindness. have 


said 
On the 
Continent I meet very many ladies who 


| tell me good things, and make me better: 
| but not at all as you have done. 
| ute of talk with you is worth an hour 


A min- 


with anybody else. But I fear that you 
laugh at me all the while, and are only 
too glad to be rid of me. Good-by. May 
God bless you!” 

Mary had no time to say a single word, 
or even to express her ideas by a look, be 
fore Robin Lyth, with all his bright ap 
parel, was ‘‘ conspicuous by his absence.” 
As a diving bird disappears from a gun, 
or a trout from a shadow on his hover, or 
even a debtor from his creditor, so the 
great free-trader had vanished into light 


| some air, and left emptiness behind him. 


The young maid, having been prepared 


| to yield him a few yards more of good ad 


vice, if he held out for another corner, 
now could only say to herself that she 
never had met such a wonderful man. 
So active, strong, and astonishingly brave ; 
so thoroughly acquainted with foreign 
lands, yet superior to their ladies; so able 


| to see all the meaning of good words, and 

‘* All the ladies seem to think that it is | 
rather hard upon me,” Robin answered, | 
with an excellent effort at a sigh; ‘‘ but I | 


to value them when offered quietly; so 
sweet in his manner, and voice, and looks; 
and with all his fame so unpretending, 


| and—much as it frightened her to think 
| it—really seeming to be afraid of her. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


GRUMBLING AND GROWLING, 


WHILE these successful runs went on, 
and great authorities smiled at seeing the 
little authorities set at naught, and men of 
the revenue smote their breasts for not 
being born good smugglers, and the gen 
eral public was well pleased, and congrat- 
ulated them cordially upon their accom- 
plishment of naught, one man there was 
whose noble spirit chafed and knew no 
comfort. He strode up and down at 
Coast-guard Point, and communed with 
himself, while Robin held sweet converse 
in the lane. 














‘“Why was I born ?” the sad Carroway 
eried; ‘‘why was I thoroughly educated 
and trained in both services of the king, 
expected to rise, and beginning to rise, 
till a vile bit of splinter stopped me, and 
then sent down to this hole of a place to 
starve, and be laughed at, and baffled by 


a boy? Another lucky run, and the rey 
enue bamboozled, and the whole of us 
sent upon a wild-goose chase! Every 


capper-mouth zany grinning at me, and 
scoundrels swearing that I get my share! 
And the only time I have had my dinner 
with my knees erook'd, for at least a fort 
night, was at Anerley Farm on Sunday. 
[ am not sure that even they wouldn't 
turn against me; I am certain that pretty 
virl would. Ive a great mind to throw 
a great mind to throw it up. It is 
hardly the work for a gentleman born, 
and the grandson of a rear-admiral. 
Tinkers’ and tailors’ sons get the luck 
now; and a man of good blood is put on 
the back shelf, behind the blacking-bot 
tles. A man who has battled 
country—” 


it up 


for his 
‘Charles, are you coming to your din- 

ner, onee more 2” 
“No, I not. 

worth coming to. 


There’s no dinner 
You and the children 
may eat the rat pie. A man who has 
battled for his country, and bled till all 
his veins were empty, and it took two 
men to hold him up, and yet waved his 
sword at the head of them—it is the down 
right contradiction of the world in every- 
thing for him to poke about with pots 
and tubs, like a pig in a brewery, grain- 
hunting.” 

‘‘Once more, Charles, there is next to 
nothing left.. The children eating 
for their very If you stay out 
there another minute, you must take the 
consequence.” 

‘* Alas, that I should have so much 
stomach, and so little to put into it! My 
dear, put a little bit under a basin, if any 
of them has no appetite. I wanted just 
to think a little.” 

‘*Charles, they have all got tremen- 
dous appetites. It is the way the wind 
You may think by-and-by, but if 
you want to eat, you must do it now, or 
never.” 

‘* Never’ never suits me in that mat- 
ter,” the brave lieutenant answered. 
‘Matilda, put Geraldine to warm the 
pewter plate for me. Geraldine darling, 
you can do it with your mouth full.” 


am 


are 
lives. 


IS. 
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The commander of the coast- guard 
turned abruptly from his long indignant 
stride, and entered the cottage provided 
for him, and which he had peopled so 
speedily. 

Small as it was, it looked beautifully 
clean and neat, and everybody used to 
wonder how Mrs. Carroway kept it so. 
But in spite of all her troubles and many 
complaints, she was very proud of this 
little house, with its healthful position 
and beautiful outlook over the bay of 
Bridlington. It stood in a niche of the 
low soft cliff, where now the sea-parade 
extends from the northern pier of Brid- 
lington Quay; and when the roadstead 


| between that and the point was filled 


with a fleet of every kind of craft, or, 


| better still, when they all made sail at 


once—as happened when a trusty breeze 
arose—the view was lively, and very 
pleasant, and full of moving interest. 


Often one of his Majesty’s cutters, Sword- 
fish, Kestrel, or Albatross, would swoop 
in with all sail set, and hover, while the 
skipper came ashore to see the ** Ancient 
Carroway,” as this vigilant officer was 
called; and sometimes even a sloop of 
war, armed brigantine, or light corvette, 
prowling for recruits, or cruising for their 
training, would run in under the Head, 
and overhaul every wind-bound ship with 
a very high hand. 

‘Ancient Carroway”’—as old friends 
called him, and even young people who 
had never him—was famous upon 
this coast now for nearly three degrees 
of latitude. He had dwelled here long, 


seen 


}and in highly good content, hospitably 


| treated by his 


neighbors, and himself 


| more hospitable than his wife could wish, 


until two troubles in his life arose, and 
from year to year grew worse and worse. 
One of these troubles was the growth of 
mouths in number and size, that required 
to be filled; and the other trouble was the 
rampant growth of smuggling, and the 
glory of that upstart Robin Lyth. Now 
let it be lawful to take that subject first. 
Fair Robin, though not at all anxious 
for fame, but modestly willing to decline 
it, had not been sueccessful— though he 
worked so much by night—in preserving 


sweet obscurity. His character was pub- 


| lic, and set on high by fortune, to be gazed 


at from wholly different points of view. 


| From their narrow and lime-eyed outlook 


the coast-guard beheld in him the latest 
incarnation of Old Nick; yet they hated 
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him only in an abstract manner, and as 
feel that evil Magis 
trates also, and the large protective pow 


men toward one. 
ers, were arrayed against him, vet happy 
to abstain from laying hands, when their 
hands were their own, upon him. 
the 


been his warmest friends and best custom- 


many of farmers, who should have 


ers, were now so attached to their king 


warmth 
army contracts, that instead of a guinea 


and country, by bellicose 
for a four-gallon anker, they would offer 
three the And 


not only conscience, but short cash, after 


crowns, or exciseman. 


three bad harvests, constrained them. 

Yet the staple of public opinion was 
sound, as it must be where women pre 
The best of women could not 
why they 


dominate, 
see should not have anything 
they wanted for less than it cost the mak 
er. To gaze at a better 
dressed at half the money was simply to 
abjure every lofty principle. And to go 
to church with a counterfeit on, when the 


sister woman 


genuine lace was in the next pew on a 
body of inferior standing, 
right to 
rector, and all religion. 


was a down- 
congregation, the 
A eold-blooded 


creature, with no pin-money, might rec- 


outrage the 


oncile it with her principles, if any she 


had, to stand up like a dowdy and allow 
a poor man to risk his life by shot and 
storm and starvation, and then to deny 
him a word or a look, because of his com- 


ing with the genuine thing at a quarter 


the price fat tradesmen asked, who never | 


stirred out of their shops when it rained, 
for a thing that was a story and an impo 
sition. Charity, duty, and common hon- 
esty to their good husbands in these bad 
times compe lled them to make the very 
best of bargains; of which they got really 
more and more, as those brave mariners 
themselves bore witness, because of the 
depression in the free trade now and the 
Were they 
bound to pay three times the genuine val 


clorious victories of England. 


ue, and then look a figure, and be laugh- 
ed at ? 


And as for Captain Carroway, let him | 
scold, and threaten, and stride about, and | 


be jealous, because his wife dare not buy 
true things, poor creature although there 
were two stories also about 
quantities of things that he got for noth- 
ing, whenever he was clever enough to 
catch them, which scarcely ever happen- 
ed, thank goodness! 


And | 


and | 


that, and the | 


Let Captain Carro- | 
way attend to his own business; unless 


he was much belied, he had a wife who 
would keep him to it Who was Captain 
Carroway to come down here, without 
even being born in Yorkshire, and lay 
down the law, as if he owned the manor ? 
Lieutenant Carroway had heard such 
questions, but disdained to answer them 
He knew who he was, and what his grand 
father had been, and he never cared a 
short word—what sort of stuff long tongues 
might prate of him. Barbarous broad 
drawlers, murderers of his Majesty’s Eng 
lish, could they even pronounce the nam 
of an officer highly distinguished for 
many years in both of the royal services ? 
That was his description, and the York 
shire yokels might go and read it—if read 
they could—in the pages of authority. 
Like the celebrated calf that sucked two 
cows, Carroway had drawn royal pay, 
though in very small drains, upon either 
element, beginning with a skeleton regi- 
ment, and then, when he became too hot 
for it, diving off into a frigate as a recom 
mended volunteer. Here he was more at 
home, though he never ceased longing to 
be a general; and having the credit of 
fighting well was looked at 
with interest when he fought a fight at 


sea. 


ashore, he 


He fought it uncommonly well, and 
it was good, and so many men fell that he 
picked up his commission, and got into a 
fiftv-two-gun ship. After several years of 
service, without promotion—for his grand 
father’s name was worn out now, and the 
wars were not properly constant — there 


|came a very lively succession of fights, 


and Carroway got into all of them, or at 
least into all the best of them. And he 
ought to have gone up much faster than 
he did, and he must have done so but for 
his long lean jaws, the which are the 
worst things that any man can have. Not 
only because of their own consumption 
and slow length of leverage, but mainly 


|on account of the sadness they impart, 
|and the timid recollection of a hungry 


wolf, to the man who might have lifted 
up a fatter individual. 

But in Rodney's great encounter with 
the Spanish fleet, Carroway showed such 
a dauntless spirit, and received such a 
wound, that it was impossible not to pay 


him some attention. His name was near 


| the bottom of a very long list, but it made 
| a mark on some one’s memory, depositing 


a chance of coming up some day, when he 
should be reported hit again. And so 
good was his luck that he soon was hit 








again, and a very bad hit it was; but still 
he got over it without promotion, because 
that enterprise was one in which nearly 
all our men ran away, and therefore re- 
quired to be well pushed up for the sake 
of the national honor. When such things 
happen, the few who stay behind must be 
left behind in the Gazette as well. That 
wound, therefore, seemed at first to go 
against him, but he bandaged it, and plas- 
tered it, and hoped for better luck. 
his third wound truly was a blessed one, 
a slight and taken in the proper 
course of things, without a slur upon any 
of his comrades. 


one, 


This set him up again 


with advancement and appointment, and | 


enabled him to marry and have children 
seven. 


The lieutenant was now about fifty 


vears of age, gallant and lively as ever, | 


and resolute to attend to his duty and 
himself as well. His duty was now along 
shore, in command of the Coast-guard of 


the East District: for the loss of a good | 


deal of one heel made it hard for him to 
step about as he should do when afloat. 
The place suited him, and he was fond of 
it, although he grumbled sometimes about 
his grandfather, and went on as if his of- 
fice was beneath him. He abused all his 


men, and all the good ones liked him, and | 


respected him for his clear English. And 
he enjoyed this free exercise of language 
out-of-doors, because inside his threshold 
he was on his P’s and Q’s. To call him 
‘‘ugly Carroway,” as coarse people did, 
because of a scar across his long bold nose, 
was petty and unjust, and directly con- 


tradicted by his own and his wife’s opin- | 


ion. For nobody could have brighter 
eyes, or a kindlier smile, and more open 
aspect in the forepart of the week, while 
his Sunday shave retained its influence, 
so far as its limited area went, for he kept 
along beard always. By Wednesday he 
certainly began to look grim, and on Sat- 
urday ferocious, pending the advent of 


the Bridlington barber, who shaved all | 


the Quay every Sunday. But his mind 
was none the worse, and his daughters 
liked him better when he rasped their 
young cheeks with his beard, and paid a 
penny. 
ing and tender-hearted father, puzzled at 
their number, and sometimes perplexed 
at having to feed and clothe them, yet 
happy to give them his last and go with- 
out, and even ready to welcome more, if 
Heaven should be pleased to send them. 


MARY ANERLEY. 


And | 


For to his children he was a lov- | 
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But Mrs. Carroway, most fidgety of 

| women, and born of a well-shorn family, 
was unhappy from the middle to the end 

of the week that she could not serub her 

husband's beard off. The lady’s sense of 

human crime, and of everything hateful 

in creation, expressed itself mainly in the 

| word ‘‘dirt.” Her against that 
| nobly tranquil and most natural of ele 
| ments inured itself into a downright pas 
From babyhood she had been no 
| torious for kicking her little legs out at 
the least speck of dust upon a tiny red 

Her father—a clergyman—heard 
so much of this, and had so many children 
of a different stamp, that when he came 
to christen her, at six months of age 

| (which used to be considered quite an ear 
| ly time of life), he put upon her the name 
of ‘* Lauta,” to which she thoroughly act 
ed up; but people having ignorance of 

| foreign tongues said that he always meant 


| ** Matilda.” 


rancor 


sion. 


shoe. 


Such was her nature, and it grew upon 
her; so that when a young and gallant 
officer, tall and fresh, and as clean as a 
| frigate, was captured by her neat bright 
| eyes, very clean run, and sharp cut-wa- 
ter, she began to like to look at him. Be- 
| fore very long, his spruce trim ducks, 


| 


| careful scrape of Brunswick-leather boots, 
|clean pocket - handkerchiefs, and fine 
| specklessness, were making and keeping 
| a well-swept path to the thoroughly dust- 
| ed store-room of her heart. How little 
| she dreamed, in those virgin days, that 
the future could ever contain a week 
| when her Charles would decline to shave 
more than once, and then have it done 


She hesitated, for she had her thoughts 


—doubts she disdained to call them—but 
still he forgot once to draw his boots side- 
| ways, after having purged the toe and 
| heel, across the bristle of her father’s mat. 
With the quick eye of love he perceived 
| her frown, and the very next day he con- 
quered her. 


| for him on a Sunday! 


His scheme was unworthy, 
as it substituted corporate for personal 
| purity; still it succeeded, as unworthy 
schemes will do. On the birthday of his 
| sacred Majesty, Charles took Matilda to 
see his ship, the 48-gun frigate Immacu- 
late, commanded by a well-known mar- 
| tinet. Her spirit fell within her, like the 
Queen of Sheba’s, as she gazed, but trem- 
| bled to set down foot upon the trim order 
and the dazzling choring. She might 
have survived the strict purity of all 
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things, the deck lines whiter than Parian 


marble, the bulwarks brighter than the 
cheek-piece of a grate, the breeches of the 
guns like goodly gold, and not a whisker 
of a rope’s end curling the wrong way, if 
only she could have espied a swab, or a 
bucket, or a flake of holy-stone, or any 
indicament of ‘* Artis est 
celare artem ;” this art was unfathomable. 

Matilda was fain to assure 


labor done. 


the main part of this might be superficial, 
like a dish-cover polished with the spots 
on, and she lost her handkerchief on pur- 
pose to come back and try a little test- 
work of her own. 
unstopped knotting in the panel of a 
hatchway, a resinous hole that 
dering on the wayward will of wind. 
Her cambric out white i 
went in! 


came as as it 


She surrendered at discretion, and be- | 


came the prize of Carroway. 

Now people at Bridlington Quay de- 
clared that the lieutenant, though 
might have carried off a prize, was cer- 
tainly not the prize-master ; and they 
even went so far as to say that 
his his own.” The 
matter was no concern of theirs, neither 
were their true. In little 


searcely call soul 


conclusions 


things the gallant officer, for the sake of | 


», submitted to due au- 
thority; and being so much from home, 
he left all household matters to a firm 
control. In return for this, he was al- 
ways thought of first, and the best of ev- 
erything was kept for him, and Mrs. Car- 
roway quoted him to others as a wonder, 
though she may not have done so to him- 
self. And so, upon the whole, they got 
on very well together. 

Now on this day, when the leutenant 
had exhausted a grumble of unusual in- 
tensity, and the fair Geraldine (his eld- 
est child) had-obeyed him to the letter, by 
keeping her mouth full while she warm- 
ed a plate for him, it was not long before 
his usual luck befell the bold Carroway. 
Rap, rap, came a knock at the side door 
of his cottage—a knock only too familiar; 
and he heard the gruff voice of Cadman 
—‘*Can I see his honor immediately ?” 

‘‘No, you can not,” replied Mrs. Car- 
roway. ‘‘One would think you were all 
in a league to starve him. No sooner 
does he get half a mouthful—” 

‘* Geraldine, put it on the hob, my dear, 
and a basin over it. Matilda, my love, 


discipline and peace 


herself that | 


must | 
catch and keep any speck of dust mean- | 








you know my maxim—‘ Duty first, din- 
ner afterward.’ Cadman, I will 
with you.” 

The revenue officer took up his hat 
(which had less time now than his dinner 


come 


| to get cold) and followed Cadman to the 


usual place for holding privy councils. 
This was under the heel of the pier (which 
was then about half as long as now) at a 
spot where the outer wall combed over. 
to break the crest of the surges in the 
height of a heavy eastern gale. At neap 
tides, and in moderate weather, this place 


| was dry, with a fine sait smell; and with 
This was a piece of | 


nothing 
nothing 


in front of it but the sea, and 
behind it but solid stone wall. 
any one would think that here must be 
commune sacred, secluded 
And yet it was not 


7 
secret, and 


from eavesdroppers. 


so, by reason of a very simple reason. 


Upon the roadway of the pier, and over 
against a mooring-post, where the parapet 
and the pier itself made a needful turn 


| toward the south, there was an equally 
he | 


needful thing, a gully-hole with an iron 


| trap to carry off the rain that fell, or the 
| spray that broke upon the fabric; and the 
‘‘he could | 


outlet of this gully was in the face of the 
masonry outside. Carroway, not being 
gifted with a crooked mind, had never 
dreamed that this little gut might conduct 
the pulses of the air, like the Tyrant’s Ear, 
and that the trap at the end might be a 
trap for him. Yet so it was; and by 
gently raising the movable iron frame at 
the top, a well-disposed person might hear 


| every word that was spoken in the snug 


recess below. Cadman was well aware 
of this little fact, but left his commander 
to find it out. 

The officer, always thinly clad (both 
through the state of his wardrobe and his 
dread of effeminate comfort), settled his 
bony shoulders against the rough stone- 
work, and his heels upon a groyne, and 
gave his subordinate a nod, which meant, 
‘*‘Make no fuss, but out with it.” Cad- 
man, a short square fellow with crafty 
eyes, began to do so. 

‘Captain, [have hititoffatlast. Hack- 
erbody put me wrong last time, through 
the wench he hath a hankering after. 
This time I got it, and no mistake, as 
right as if the villain lay asleep ‘twixt 
you and me, and told us all about it with 
his tongue out; and a good thing for men 
of large families like me.” 

‘* All that I have heard such a number 
of times,” his commander answered, crust- 
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ilv. ‘‘that I whistle, as we used to do in 
a dead calm, Cadman. An old salt like 
vou knows how little comes of that.” 
* “There I don’t quite agree with your 
I have known a hurricane come 
But this time there is 
no woman about it, and the penny have 
come down straightforrard. New moon 
Tuesday next, and Monday we slips first 
into that snug little cave. He hath a’ 
had his last good run.” 

‘‘How much is coming this time, Cad- 
I am sick and tired of those three 
It is all old talk of 


honor. 
from whistling. 


man ¢ 


caves. woman's 


caves, While they are running south, upon | 


the open beach.” 

‘Captain, it is a big venture—the big- 
vest of all the summer, I do believe. Two 
thousand pounds, if there is a penny, in 
it. The schooner, and the lugger, and 
the ketch, all to once, of purpose to send 
But honor 
what we be after most. No woman in it 
this time, Sir. The murder has been of 
the women, all along. When there is no 
woman, I can see my way. We have got 
the right pig by the ear this time.” 


us scattering. your 


Enitar’s € 


N a paper upon Mr. Webster, which is one 
of the best personal accounts of him that 
we have, Mr. Parton did not conceal the weak- 
nesses of his hero. 
Mr. Webster’s life that his conviviality was 


sometimes excessive ; and in depicting him the | 


artist was mindful of Cromwell’s exhortation, 
“Paint me, warts and all.” 
protest, and we have heard very intelligent 
and kindly men object to the shades which 
Mr. Parton threw into his picture. Mr. Web- 
ster, they said, was a great man. 
spicuous only for his greatness, and that is 
what we wish to hear of: its nature, its char- 
acteristics, its development, its service—these 
are the real points. 


know. 
shoes pinched sometimes, and he was cross with 
the eook when the beef was overdone; but 
what then? 


which the artist who describes him ought to 
give us. Tell us of his greatness, not of his 
littleness, 

The Muse of philosophic history may, indeed, 
consider only the mental power and political 
service of a statesman, but the writer of a per- 
sonal sketch has other work in hand. He un- 


knows | 


It was notorious during | 


Yet there was some | 


It is not his taste in era- | 
vats, nor his follies, if he had them, nor his | 
faults, if they can be found, that we care to | 
He had headaches doubtless, and his | 


It is not what he had in common | 
with all men, but that which distinguishes him, | 


** John Cadman, your manner of speech 
isrude. You forget that your command- 
ing officer has a wife and family, three- 
quarters of which are female. You will 
give me your information without any 
rude observations as to sex, of which you, 
a married man, should be ashamed. 
A man and his wife are one flesh, Cad- 
man, and 


as 


therefore you are a woman 
yourself, and must labor not to disgrace 
| yourself. Now don’t look amazed, but 
consider these things. If you had not 
been in a flurry, like a woman, you would 


I will 


meet you at the outlook at six o'clock. I 


not have spoiled my dinner so. 


| have business on hand of importance.” 
With these words Carroway hastened 
home, leaving Cadman to 
wrath, and then to growl 
officer was out of ear-shot. 


mutter his 


it, when his 

‘‘Never a day, nor an hour a’most, 
without he insulteth of me. 
indeed! 


A woman, 
Well, his wife may be a man, 
| but what call hath he to speak of mine 
John Cadman woman, and 
| flesh with his wife! Pretty news 
| would be for my missus!” 


So ¢ a one 


that 


osy Chat, 


dertakes to do the very thing that is decried. 
His task is to show us how the man who did 
the great things appeared in his library and 
on his piazza, at the dinner table and in his 


| 


boat. In all the sketches of Webster there is 
no more vivid stroke than that of Parton’s 
| which describes his fondness for cattle rather 
than for horses. It is, indeed, a Homerie pic- 
ture, that of Webster delighting in the huge 


kine calmly chewing the eud. Their mighty 


| repose, their contemplative tranquillity, were 
He is con- | 


grateful to his large and generous nature. 
Their massive power was sympathetic with 
his own. What would we not give for simi- 
| lar personal details of Shakespeare !—to know 
whether le loitered at twilight along the shores 
of the Avon ; whether he played at bowls with 
the villagers; whether, like Washington, he 
could throw a stone farther than his comrades, 
| or leap higher, or run faster; whether he were 
sweet or surly. How fortunate, again, that 
we do know all these thingsof Burns! Should 
we—would he—be the gainers if his life were 
| shrouded in decent mystery, and we knew noth- 
ing of the Globe, the George, and the King’s 
Arms, of Jean Armour and Mary Campbell? 
Would those who object to Parton’s truth-tell- 
ing of Webster wish also to blot out the record 
| of Fox’s cards and Pitt’s two bottles? 
| It is a gross wrong to represent great men 
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as always great, or to describe men or things | 


otherwise than as they are. We need not fear 
that the evil habit will hide the genius; but 
it is important to know that genius is not a 
guarantee of goodness, and to learn that it is 
no excuse for wrong-doing. Besides, essential 
greatness of character does not need factitious 
accessories, just as moral weakness or blind- 
It 


shows for what it is. 


ss evades the most elaborate excuses, and 
The most dazzling plea 
of sophistry ever urged for the intellectual or 
moral defect of an American is Choate’s Dart- 
mouth eulogy of Webster. 
that suggests more than it conceals. 
Webster is altogether Olympian and unreal. 
Parton’s is not less great, and delightfully 
human. 

We have been reminded of this old contro- 
versy by Mr. Parton’s late paper upon Wash- 
in the of American History. 


Mr. Stevens, the editor, has been publishing a 


ington Vagazine 
series of interesting letters of Washington, col- 
lected from various sources, and hitherto un- 
printed. They gave an excellent opportunity 
for an article upon the traditional and the real 
Washington, which Mr. Parton has improved. 
In his pleasant way,and with his ample know]l- 
edge of American biography, to which he has 
contributed so many valuable chapters—which 
we are glad to see recognized by Mr. Adams in 
his Life of Gallatin, and by Professor Von Holst 
in his second volume of the Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States 
Washington from the semi-mythological web 
in which he has been long entangled. No 
man’s greatness less needs artificial props, but 
has had more of them. As Mr. Parton 
says, the biographers seem to have thought 
with Hamilton, when he joined Washington’s 


none 


military family, that “the general needs to be | 


supported.” 

His service was so illustrious, and his char- 
acter so perfectly adapted to the circumstances 
of the country, that the gratitude of his coun- 
trymen was ready and eager to believe all good 
and wonderful things concerning him, and it 
was to suit this taste that Weems, the earliest 
biographer, prepared his book. Mr. Parton de- 
scribes Weems as a shrewd book-peddler who 
knew what his publie wanted. He started the 
story of the hatchet, and the miraculous gar- 
den bed, and the other legendary anecdotes 
which have been received with pious creduli- 
ty, and which have been followed in a differ- 
ent key, but with the same general feeling, by 
the statelier biographers in their attempts to 
derive his descent from a family of fine old 
As we write, 
published which asserts his descent from the 
Seandinavian Odin. Why not from the Greek 
Jupiter? The simultaneous publication of the 
Odin theory with Mr. Parton’s article shows 
how necessary such an article had become. 
The story of the plants coming up in the gar- 
den and forming the name of George Washing- 
ton, the sly Weems, who called himself “ for- 


English gentlemen. a book is 


But it is only a veil | 
Choate’s | 





Mr. Parton extricates | 








merly rector of Mount Vernon parish,” stole 
bodily from George the Third’s Dr. Beattie, 
Weems understood his business so well that 
his book is a kind of perennial production, and 
although it was first published eighty years 
ago, it is still a staple commodity of the trade, 
as Mr. Parton tells us, but wholly unknown to 
the polite world. 

There is a fine story in Irving, also, of the 
young Washington’s declining a midshipman’s 
berth to please his mother. The truth is that 
his mother, a poor widow with five children, 
was advised to send George to sea in a tobacco 
ship as an apprentice before the mast, in the 
hope that he might rise to be captain of such 
a She consulted her brother, Joseph 
Ball, a London lawyer, who told her that her 
son “had better be put apprentice to a tinker” 
than go to sea as a common sailor before the 
mast; and as for preferment in the navy, they 
could get it who had interest, but he had none.” 
The young man turned to engineering, but even 
after brilliant service with Braddock, he could 
not command the influence to obtain a com- 
mission in the king’s army. He had little 
schooling, and was thrown very early upon 
himself, Twice, our author says, he tried to 
improve his fortunes by marriage, and the sec- 
ond time successfully. It was Mrs. Custis, and 
not Odin and his fine old ancestry, that gave 
him social distinction in Virginia. Before the 
war he led the life of a planter, hunting, man 
aging his estate with slovenly slave labor, driv- 
ing in his chariot, and dancing at the county 
balls—a man of no brilliant wit, but of a pleas- 
ant social humor, and of high temper. 

Mr. Parton adds that during the final ripen- 
ing of public opinion before the Revolution 
Washington was not a leader. His mind was 
made up, but he said little. Yet he evidently 
led as much as a silent man can lead at sneh 
atime. The weight of his character and his 
influence were all for the good cause; and if 
he did not speak like Patrick Henry and James 
Otis and Samuel Adams, it was because the 
gift of speech had been denied him. During 
the war, if not a military genius, Mr. Parton 
thinks him to have been a thoroughly good 
soldier, and Wellington did nothing which 
Washington might not have done. In dis- 
cussing his Presidency, Mr. Parton’s Jefferso- 
nian sympathy appears. Morally he concedes 
Washington to have been without flaw. Po- 
litically he laments that he should have sym- 
pathized with the party which was not in har- 
mony with the genius of the country. This, 
however, is the domain of opinion, upon which 
we shall not venture. It is enough that Fed- 
eralism overstated and. Jefferson undervalued 
the necessity of national feeling and action. 
Yet the Federal alien and sedition laws were 
far less unconstitutional and dangerously cen- 
tralizing than the Republican Enforcement 
Act. 

Washington’s rectitude, his integrity, his 
fidelity, his self-command, were absolute, and 
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he was as nearly perfect a head ofa republic 
as can ever be hoped for.” 
noses the ingenious view that men of great 
cifts and acquirements are out of place at the 
head of a government. They are needed for 
the cabinet, the legislature, and the courts, 
but the exeentive chief should represent the 


Mr. Parton pro- 


issued can be suppressed, does it follow that 
the world ought for that reason to lose them? 
It is certainly conceivable that a poet shouid 
misjudge his own work. Mrs. Browning her- 
self says that a poet never reads his own 
verses to their worth; and if he can not read 


| them properly, he may estimate them incor- 


vreat body of well-disposed and self-sustain- | 


« people. But surely he should be a states- 
uv; and our author had already said that 
recorded knowledge, the mastery of which is 
‘acquirement,” alone properly furnishes the 
Mr. Parton’s article 


statesman. makes us wish 


that he had applied his realistic touch to a | 


biography of Washington. 


ruere is a droll man in England by the 

me of Shepherd, who has taken to publish- 

¢ the early poems of famous authors without 
their sanction. Every such author has pub- 
lished what he does not wish to preserve, and 
It was the determination of this Mr. Shepherd 
to publish Tennyson’s “ Lover’s Tale” which 
compelled the poet himself to issue it, with 
his own explanation, and he has recently pub- 
lished nineteen of Longtellow’s earlier poems. 
[hey belong to those, probably, of which the 
poet said, with graceful good humor, in re- 


hat, indeed, is only preserved by his name. 


printing some of them in the Voices of the Night: 


‘These poems were written for the most part 
during my college life, and all of them before 
age of nineteen. 


way into schools, and seem to be successful. 


Some have found their | 


Others lead a vagabond and precarious exist- | 


ence in the corners of newspapers, or have 
changed their names, and run away to seek 
their fortune beyond the sea.” Probably Mr. 
Shepherd has remarked the concluding sen- 





tence of the little prelude: “I say, with the | 


Bishop of Avranches on a similar occasion, ‘I 
can not be displeased to see these children of 
mine, which I have neglected and almost ex- 
posed, brought from their wanderings in lanes 
and alleys, and safely lodged, in order to go 
forth into the world together in a more deco- 
rous garb,’ ” 

But Mr. Browning did not share the feeling 
of the good bishop when Mr. Shepherd recent- 


ly published some of the earliest and crudest | 


poems of Mrs. Browning; and the London 


Atheneum discharged a volley of objurgation | 


It called him “an in- 
“a combination of the chiffonier [rag- 
picker] and a resurrection-man,” and a@ man 
with “the fatuous ambition to be somebody 
else’s vampire.” Mr. Shepherd fired back in a 
suit for defamation, which he won, and the 
affair raises several interesting questions. 
The ground taken by the Atheneum was that 
these poems were published against the ex- 
press wish of Mr. Browning. But is the world 
bound to acquiesce in the judgment of a hus- 
band as to the value of poems which his wife 
has published? And even if the wife herself 
has suppressed them,so far as a book once 
Von. LIX.—No. 353.—50 


at the resurrectionist. 


sect, 


| 
| 


rectly. Are we not told that Petrareh pre- 
ferred his Latin performances to his sonnets? 
And do those of us who remember the earlier 
form of some of Tennyson’s most famous poems 

the “ Lady of Shalott,” for instance—admit 
that he has improved them by his changes? 
When a poem has been submitted to the judg- 
ment of the world, may not publishers and ed- 
itors decide at their own risk whether to test 
the continuance of that judgment? It may, 
indeed, be a mistake. 
experiment because of the public indifference. 


They may lose by the 


It may be a mere money-making speculation 
upon a distinguished name, and the publica- 
tion may deeply offend the relatives of the 
writer. But even granting all this, ought he 
who republishes a perfectly innocent, however 
crude, poem, which Mrs. Browning herself first 
published, and never recalled, but left to its 
fate, to be publicly pilloried as an insect, a 
vampire, a resurrection-man, and chiffonier? 
The court thought not, and we agree with the 
court. 

It is, indeed, not a business which a man of 
fine feeling would undertake. Mr. Browning 
is undoubtedly a very much better judge of 
Mrs. Browning’s poetry, and of what it is de- 
sirable to omit and what to print, than Mr. 
Shepherd; and while he is still living—him- 
self an eminent poet—to publish as a specula- 
tion immature poems of his wife, is something 
that would naturally rouse his wrath. But 
the fact remains that the world must be al- 
lowed to judge for itself whether it will re- 
ceive into the body of literature anything 
whatever when once it has been given to it 
by publication. In this case, moreover, and 
to complete the case for Mr. Shepherd, he 
stated that he refrained from reproducing 
the one of her early poems which he knew 
that Mrs. Browning wished to suppress alto- 
gether. 

There is one improvement of this incident 
which the young writer will not fail to heed. 
It is one which older writers who have been 
writing a great deal, and for a long time, are 
apt to urge with solemnity. Be very careful 
to print nothing which at any time hereafter 
you may wish to retract or suppress. A word 
once spoken, like a tear once shed, can never 
be recalled. The judicious Horace recom- 
mended a probation of many years for literary 
productions. Let the deserving and aspiring 
youth try the Horatian recipe. Having writ- 
ten a poem, let him commit it to the sacred 
incubation of the drawer for a few years. If 
it be really good, it will be none the less so 
when he takes it out. If it be poor, he can 


joyfully suppress it, and the world never the 
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Are there not whole volumes that sug- 
the wisdom 


wiser. 
gest of this course—whole vol- 
umes which no droll Mr. Shepherd will ever 
republish upon speculation ? 

ONE day during the late summer a news- 
paper of large circulation in the city of New 
York contained two illustrations of the bar- 
barism of public sentiment even in this en- 
and community. One was a 
brief paragraph making sport of a murderer 
already sentenced to be hung. There was no 
protest from any quarter, and the publication 
showed that such jests were not supposed to 
be repugnant to the publie taste. But this is 
the kind of mockery from old women and chil- 
dren to which prisoners doomed to torture and 
death were exposed in an Indian village, and 
it is startling to see it in a New York paper 
and to hear no protest. 
which murderers are mentioned in certain pa- 


lightened age 


pers, as if they were noxious snakes or vermin | 
to be exterminated as fast as possible, is an il- 
lustration of the dull, stolid inhumanity with | 


which the genius of intelligent penal reform 
has yet to contend. The paragraphs in ques- 


tion represent the same indifference to crimi- | 


nals which Lecky vividly deseribes in his His- 
tory of the Eighteenth Century, and which led to 
the abuses that aroused John Howard. 

On the other hand, the address of ex-Govy- 
ernor Seymour to the prisoners at Auburn was 
an incident that shows the intelligence and 
which not satisfied to regard 
criminals of any degree as mere wild beasts to 
be hunted down ruthlessly, but as human be- 
ings to be reached by reason and conscience. 
Such a view will be decried by the wild-beast 
theorists as sentimental, but no reform which 
aims to mitigate barbarous methods and to 
substitute intelligence for stupidity ever es- 
capes that condemnation. The last century 
content to the insane chained and 
eaged in dark dungeons, and it is but slowly, 
against the apparent invincibility of dull in- 
humanity, against the assertion that the old 
ways are good enough for the new times, and 
that the world is going off in a swash of senti- 
mentality, that the unfortunate lunatics have 
been rescued from the tyranny of ignorance 
andinhumanity. There are still suffering and 
abuse enough in the treatment of the poor, 
the and the criminal. But this is 
largely due to another form of barbarism— 
that which commits them to the care of poli- 
ticians, and exposes them to the insecurity of 
party dominance. Civilization is the system 
of reasonably divided labor. But labor can 
be divided reasonably only by the fitness of 
the workman for his work, and reform is in 
great part the attempt to establish methods 
for ascertaining this fitness. 

The other sign of barbarism that appeared in 
the same paper was the statement, which is now 
perennial, that a noted hotel had refused to re- 
In the time of Ivanhoe, 


sagacity are 


was see 


insane, 


ceive Jews as guests. 





Indeed, the tone in | 


| ther Jew nor Gentile; but as a 





| vulgar Jews. 





as we young fellows remember, Jews were tor- 
tured to force them to tell where their money- 
bags were hidden; but now neither they nor 
their money-bags are wanted at fashionable ho. 
tels. Christian money is as abundant, and much 
preferable. Christian money, indeed: but how 
about Christian principles? It is laboriously 
announced that Jews are not repelled by the 
hotels because of their religious views. This 
will be believed without difficulty. Hotels 
are not famous for sensitiveness to the relig- 
ious principles of their guests. The objection 
is not in the conscience but in the coffers of 
the hotel. Indeed, the philosophy of the whole 
matter is stated frankly by the hosts and by 
newspaper correspondents. It is not denied 
that there are many refined and estimable and 
accomplished Jews. No,indeed; but there are 
so many who are otherwise, and there is such 
a settled prejudice against them, that a hotel 
which is known to be frequented by them is 
avoided by everybody else. It loses its pres- 
tige. It is practically ruined. “It 
course,” says the deprecating host, rubbing his 
hands, “very unfortunate. regret it as much 
as anybody can. As a landlord I have no re- 
ligion; I know neither Trojan nor Tyrian, nei 

merchant I 
must be allowed to know my own business, 
and to decline a trade which I think disad 

vantageous. You see?” 

One of the newspaper letters says that the 
“vulgarity” of Jews is undeniable. It admits 
the good character and refined manners ot 
many ladies and gentlemen of the Hebrew 
race, but it says that the number of the vul 
gar of that race who go to summer hotels is 
disproportionate. This is the point upon 
which the emphasis is laid. They are wel- 
come to their religion, but as a class they are 
vulgar; therefore they are avoided, and there- 
fore the hotels are compelled to exclude them. 
This is iterated and reiterated as the reason 
of the exclusion; butit is not the true reason. 
The fact is plain. There may be a great many 
But Jews are excluded from 
hotels not because they are vulgar, but be- 
cause they are Jews. They are ostracized at 
hotels for the same reason that they are ostra- 
cized at clubs—an instance of which we men- 
tioned a year or two since. There was no 
pretense that the gentleman proposed for the 
club was any more vulgar than a great many 
of the members, nor that he was not both re- 
fined and accomplished, and a perfectly club- 
bable man, except in one fatal point: he was 
a Jew. The exclusion at Saratoga and at 
Manhattan Beach pleaded vulgarity because 
it did not dare to make the real plea. If vul- 
garity is to exclude—alas! Is vulgarity ex- 
cluded because Jews are not admitted? “Sir,” 
said a landlord to a gentleman seeking rooms 
this summer, “I am sorry to say that I can 
not receive you, as we do not entertain guests 
of your race.” 

“My race, Sir? 


is, of 


What do you mean? Do 
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you take me for a Jew? 
than you.” 
There was no question of vulgarity. 


but they are no more refused for that reason 
than colored applicants would be. Some years 


since 


to Newport in the summer, 
er a gentleman, of singular grace and charm 
of manner, and remarkably intelligent. 
deed, in social graces and wide knowledge of 
t] 
port who were comparable to him; but he 
was politely requested to eat at a second ta- 
ble because he was not perfectly white. He 
Another 
gentleman, more than twenty years ago, cross- 
ed the Atlantic on the same ship with some 
Southern gentlemen. They had the pleasant- 


was, in fact, of mixed negro blood. 


tleman in question was unusually well edu- 
cated and refined. 
in complexion; but as the voyage was ending, 
he requested the captain to mention to the 
Southerners that he was the grandson of a 
slave. 
his late pleasant companions were ready to 
cast him into the sea. 


This sense of caste is due to the prejudice \* 


of race. It is a wrong which the law no lon- 
ger sanctions, but it survives socially. 
a relic of barbarism, and how sacredly it is 
cherished the attitude of the hotels, largely 
sustained by private feeling, however loudly 


it may be publicly condemned, plainly shows. | 
Yet it is a mere prejudice unworthy a gener- | 


ous nature and a civilized people. The debt 
of Christendom and of civilization to the He- 
brew race is incalculable, and the root of the 
prejudice is but the tradition of Christianity 
that Jews crucified Christ. It is a terrible 
retribution. 
for the crime of a Syrian mob two thousand 
years ago. 


er men murdered the founder of Christianity. 


The mischief of this hotel exclusion, which the | 


law, indeed, prohibits, is that it fosters this re- 
volting prejudice—a prejudice which is barely 
urged as its own justification, and which both 
1 


pecially unworthy of Americaus. 


Ir is an interesting question why academies | 
of literature and of the fine arts find it so dif- 
ficult to reeognize the worth which they are | 


founded to foster. “He was nothing; not 
even an Academician,” was the biting sarcasm 
of an outsider upon the French Academy. It 
was biting because there was a sting of truth 
in the implication. At the annual meeting of 


Iam no more a Jew | 


Jews | 
as a class may or may not be especially vulgar, | 


| names still lack the N.A. 
an accomplished Haytian, the minister | 
of his government to the United States, went | 
He was altogeth- | 


In- | 


| enced by it? 
he world there were few gentlemen in New- | 


Upon hearing the astounding truth, | 


It is | 


A whole race is held responsible | 


| tain mechanical guilds. 
| be, indeed, nothing more than clubs for the 
| purpose of feasting on turtle soup, and of 
by our religious and political principles is es- | 
| er dinner. 


| to dinner and drivel 


publie opinion by electing the three artists 
whom the art world had long designated as 
most worthy. Among ourselves there are un- 
deniably excellent artists who have been long 
recognized as such by the art world, but whose 
Must we admit that 
the guild of artists alone constitutes the art 
world, and that we who are not brothers of 
the brush or the chisel are mere gentiles and 
barbarians? To whom, then, does art address 
itself? Who are to affected and intlu- 
Who passes the final and de- 
cisive judgment, and awards fame or forget- 
fulness to artists? Certainly not artists them- 
Art itself presupposes the competency 


be 


selves. 
of the “world” to judge, for it springs from 
the instinct and desire to reproduce and evoke 
forms of beauty for the delight of mankind. 
It is in its résult a social and not a solitary 


| foree. 
est intercourse during the voyage, for the gen- | 


The fact that there are conspicuous and ad- 


| mirable artists who are denied admission to a 
He was not especially dark 


fraternity whose numbers, we believe, are not 


limited, and which is founded for the express 


purpose of associating the best artists to co- 
operate in promoting excellence in art, throws 
the fraternity under suspicion. There is, in- 
deed, a school already started by excellent 
artists who are excluded in this way from the 
Academy. If these artists are not excellent, 
but mere bunglers and botchers, their school 
and their performances will but prove more 
conspicuously the propriety of their exclusion, 
and commend the Academy for guarding the 
true of art. But if, on the other 
hand, the founders of the new school are con- 
cededly artists of not less excellence than those 


interests 


| of the Academy, the Academy will have for- 


feited so far its position as the Alma Mater of 
art. Its own walls at the annual exhibition 
showed admirable works of men who are not 
members. But a body which excludes such 
men is apparently in danger of sinking into a 


| close corporation, more intent upon its exclu- 
Men of no Christian principle | 
whatever flout better men to-day because oth- | 


siveness than upon the welfare of the interest 
committed to it. 

Thackeray, in his miscellanies, has some ex- 
cellent satire upon the public dinners of cer- 
The guilds seem to 


hearing a very flatulent kind of eloquence aft- 
Once, however, they meant very 
much more than turtle soup and windy talk. 
Yet does not every guild tend, sooner or later, 
in other words, to dis- 
regard of its real objects? Every church or 


| sect may be viewed as a guild or association. 
| Take the most conspicuous example, the Ro- 


man Church. Whatever good things may be 
truly said of it, is it not largely intent upon 


| itsown aggrandizement ?- The English Churc” 
our own National Academy of Design, not a | 
single Academician was elected; and we read | 
in a letter from London that the Royal Acad- | 
emy has at last recognized the existence of | 


is another great institution for a lofty purpose 

So are other Protestant Churches. But what 
is the fierceness of sectarianism but self-glori- 
fication, not the advancement of the lofty pur- 
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pose of the institution? The same tendency is 

still more visible in political parties. They | 
are theoretically enormous guilds or academies 
for certain public and impersonal ends. But, 
in fact, are they not mainly personal machines ? 
Are party polities honest contests for the pub- 
lic welfare, or has the chief end of the political 


cuild come to be soup and pudding ? 


The academies of literature and art are ob- | 
viously in a large company when they are in- | 
tent upon the private interests of their own 
members instead of the public results of the 
cause. If the chief care of the Royal Academy 
were to enroll upon its list for active « 0-oper- 
ation in cultivating art the names of the lead- | 
ing artists in England, would it have waited | 
until this summer to elect Alma Tadema an 
Academician whose name is much | 
more generally and more favorably known | 
those of the great multitude of Academi- 
and whose works have been long fa- | 
miliar in engravings upon this side of the | 
ocean? When an academy of art is estimated 
by the names of distinguished artists who do 
not belong to it, the most fluent phrases from | 
the Prime Minister describing the seductive 
beauty of the English school will not supply 
the loss of the names. In the portrait gallery | 
f the Venetian Doges the portrait of one of 


the most famous is wanting. If that kind of | 


oss were frequent, it would eease to be a por- | 
trait gallery of the Doges. When many of 
the chief names in the world of art are want- 
ing upon the rolls of the Academy, 1t is no lon- 
ger in the trne sense an Academy. 

It used to be said of a certain political party 
in Massachusetts that it kept itself small in 


order that the offices might “go round.” <A | 
proposal to join the party was resented as an | 
invasion threatening a loss of personal advan- | 


tage. This interesting situation was irresist- 
ibly suggested to an amused reader of the ac- 


count of the last annual election at our excel- | 


lent Academy, when, after a prolonged ballot- 
ing, in which the “ins” blackballed the “ outs,” 
and admitted nobody to the dignity of Acade- 


lician, the society descended to dinner, and 


turtle and Champagne doubtless de- | 


scribed with an eloquence as honeyed as Dis- 
raeli’s the charms of the American school. 
We have too sincere a respect for the gentle- 
men who compose the Academy to wish to 
poke fun at them unfairly. If the exclusion 
was the result of an honest conviction that 
the interests of art in America would be preju- 


diced by the admission, it was heroic conduct, | 


because artists are generous men, and gener- 
ous men regret to baiile the hopes and efforts 
of others. But if it was the result of jeal- 
ousies and rivalries, and was a wanton use of 
power for other purposes than the welfare 


of American art, then the Academy is dan- | 


gerously near the condition of the Bellows- 
menders’ Guild, which annually dines sumptu- 
ously, and proudly glorities itself after dinner, 


1 


but leaves the great world of broken bellows | 


unmended. There may be necessity of taki 
care lest the saying, “not even an Academj 
cian,” instead of merely intensifying nothine- 


| ness, as in Biron’s case, should come to be evi 


was not an Academician might be interpreted 
as meaning he was an artist. 


dence of being something; so that to say I 


THE summer “going out of town” has now 
become so universal that it will be 800 1n 
teresting to ascertain whether the average of 
life is longer and the average health bette: 
for the exodus. It produces one notable r 


| sult, at least, and that is the absence of tly 


clergy upon necessary and well-earned yvaca- 
tions. There is an occasional sneer at thi 


| clerical profession as one of indolenece. But 


we know the sneerers too well not to know 
that they take good care there shall be no la 


| ziness in the life of their own clergyman. The 


Ail 
tables, however, are dreadfully turned. There 
was a time when the pulpit was the censor 


of the parish. It is now the parish that s 


verely criticises the pulpit, and the man who 
goes into it must expect the grand inquest ot 
the gossips. A faithful clergyman works hard 
at his post for many months. He is at every- 
body’s “beck and call.” Like a town pump, all 
thirsty souls try to get some refreshment from 
him, and he is expected not only to mind his 
own business, but that of everybody else. 
Modern city life, with its complex interests 
and cares, and with the heightened humanity 
of the age, is a frightful strain upon the vital- 
ity of a faithful clergyman. But when in the 


| dog-days the mercury rises to ninety-eight, 


and half his parish have fled to the mount- 
ains or the sea, if he also seeks rest and ree- 
reation, that he may be able to continue his 
labors, some newspaper, a masked and irr 


sponsible gossip, remarks that the Reverend 
| Charles Borromeo has left for a vacation, and 


adds: “we do not read that Christ and His 


| disciples deserted their task of saving souls in 
| order to go to fashionable summer resorts.” 


The gossip might reflect that it is something 
to have a soul to be saved, and that some 
newspapers, apparently, can be edited with- 
out one, 

Fortunately the public conscience is not in 
the keeping of gossips of any kind. General 


| good sense and increasing knowledge justify 


the longest summer vacation that any hard- 
working American in any profession can ob- 
| tain; and one of the late illustrations of “jou 
nalistic enterprise” is a directory of summer 
| resorts, under the head of “Where shall we 
| pase the summer?” Moreover, despite the 
| charms of Coney Island, and the practically 
| new ly discovered ocean-side resorts of the city 
| of New York, of which we recently spoke, it is 
| asserted that Newport and Saratoga snapped 
| their fingers at these mushroom rivals of a 
night, and were as thronged and as gay as 
| ever. But it is an old complaint that history 
and current conversation take account of a 
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few fortunate persons only as “the world.” 
What the court and the Parliament, of 
which we read so constantly and exclusively, 
compared with the nation? When the whole 


is 


world of London went to Bath and Tunbridge | 


Wells, how many people staid behind?) When 


everybody goes off in the summer, who are the 


more 


crowds that swarm in all the streets, so that, so | 


far as any visible diminution of the popula- 
tion is concerned, everybody seems to be no- 
body ? 
the few to whom history had devoted itself 
are an inconsiderable number which prompt- 
ed Macaulay’s famous third chapter, which 
describes the details of the daily life of the 
multitude, and which to most readers is the 
most interesting chapter in his history. 


condition of a country is the average well- 
being of the mass of its people which has pro- 
duced Green's I/istory of the English People. 
He perceives that England is the body of Eng- 
lishmen, not a few selected specimens, and 
that political measures, and works of litera- 
ture and art, and scientific inventions 
progress, are most interesting as influences in 
making individual life easier, loftier, and hap- 
pier. 

In a certain sense, undoubtedly, the history 
of an epoch is the story of a few men. But it 
is so because they are leaders; 


and how much they led. 
United States is in a degree 
of Franklin and Washington, of Hamilton and 


Jetierson, of Fulton and Whitney and Morse, | 


of Astor and Vanderbilt. But that 
phy lacks its chief charm and value if it does 
not 


in the land to help himself more readily. So 


dress among the remote hills, we recur to the 
infinitely greater world which stays at home, 
whether in the city or the country. 


away offers constantly more and more re- 


It was the modern consciousness that | 


It is | 
the same perception that the real test of the | 


biogra- | 


For this | 
multitude the same spirit which sends so many | 


| all its advantages, be lost to our comfort ? 
and the inter- | 
esting fact is not that they led, but whither | sett, whose gentle and delicate genius fixed 
The history of the | 


the biography | 


| such a * 


sources. Such are the new sea-side places, the 
enormous river and bay excursions, the spa- 
cious and beautiful park, the special retreats 
for working-women, the charities of newsboy 
and other pleasure parties, and the active and 
growing interest in better tenement-houses, 
intelligent sanitary conditions, more 
wisely ordered charity, a distincter hearing by 


| the common conscience of the eternal ques- 


tion, “ Where is Abel thy brother?” 

We saw the other day a pleasant illustration 
of this spirit. Everybody can not afford to 
go out of town in the hot weather, but every- 
body, said an ingenious attic philosopher, in a 
newspaper which does not sneer at clergymen 
for going when they can—everybody can af- 
ford to go to the top of the house. There in 
the evening you may sit and feel the breeze 
blowing from river to river, and the sea 
breathing from the bay. 


air 
It is not as good as ‘ 


| a hill-top, but it is better than a stutiy bed- 
| room. 


During the prolonged and intense heat 


| of the summer two or three years ago thou- 
| sands of people slept in the streets, but the roofs 
and | 


of the houses would have been airier cham- 
bers. They manage these things better in 


Syria. They are wiser in the tropics. Our 


| tropic is not so long, perhaps, but it is very 


trying; and why should the house roof, with 


In 


summer evenings long ago, when John Ken- 


the very soul of summer upon his canvas, lived 
at the Waverley House,on the corner of Broad- 
way and Fourth Street, his Central Park and 
sea-side was the roof of the house. It was 
flat and very lofty, and there we sat in our 


| hanging garden and aerial balcony, looking to 
tell how these men enabled every man | 


the green heights of Hoboken and the Elysian 


| Fields, serenely breathing the cooler air above 
from the “great world” that sustains the elab- | 
orate pageant of society upon the summer | 
shore at Newport, or hides in comfortable un- | 


the softened roar of the town. There was no 
room in New York so beautiful and refreshing, 
although there were a great many more richly 
furnished—our furniture, indeed, consisting 
only of wooden chairs. Nothing would be 
easier than for those who can not escape the 
city in summer to outwit it by fitly arranging 


sky -parlor.” 
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Chitar’'s Literary ecard. 
PFW O volumes of The Life and Death of John | 
of Barneveld’ complete the Messrs. Har- 
per’s cheap and elegant library edition of Mot- 


ley’s historical works. In these final volumes 


till 1623, through the eventful period of the 


| Twelve Years’ Truce, of which Barneveld was 
| the central figure, and down to the commence- 


Mr. Motley takes up the annals of the Nether- | 


lands at the point where they were interrupt- 


| Republic, and in many 


ed by the close of the history of The Rise of the | 


Dutch Republic, and continues them from 1609 





1 The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland, with a View of the Primary Causes and Move- 
ments of the Thirty Years’ War. By Joun Lotinor 
Morttiey, D.C.L., LL.D. With Illustrations. 


pp. 889 and 475. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Svo, 2 vols., | 


ment of the Thirty Years’ War. It was a dark 
and perilous hour in the history of the Dutch 
of its one 
mournful to contemplate. The “ Truce” itself 
Mr. Motley characterizes as “the brief pause 
in which the elements were slowly and cer- 
tainly gathering for the renewal over nearly 
the whole surface of civilized Europe of tha‘ 
immense conflict which for more than forty 
years had been raging within the narrow 
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cincts of the Netherlands ;” and during it the | 


people of that great republie—which had an- 


imated the policy of Europe, and had with- | 


stood almost alone the onslaughts of Spain 
cainst political and religious liberty—found 
leisure to indulge in savage internal discord, 


and had let loose the demon of religious ba- | 


tred to rend and paralyze the body of the re- 
public. Nor was this all that made the junc- 
ture a dark and mournful one. As its events 
are unfolded before us, the grand figure of the 
} 

ry IV., the inveterate enemy of Spain and 
steady friend of the Netherlands, disappears 
from the scene, and no longer an ally, but a 


foe, France lies prone at the feet of Spain; and | 


to the vigorous and valiant England of Eliz- 


abeth, of Walsingham, of Raleigh, Howard, | 
Norris, and the Cecils, has succeeded the cow- | 
ardly and vacillating Great Britain of James, | 


and his Carrs and Carletons, and other even 


yet meaner spirits. The republic stood alone. | 
It was a time to task to the utmost the ener- | 


ries and abilities of the most consummate 


statesman and diplomatist by the complica- | 


tions of its foreign affairs, and of the wisest, 


boldest, and most prudent administrator by | 
the turbulence and contlict of its interior con- 


cerns, now that the nation was thrown upon 
its own unaided resources. And Barneveld 


was equal toits demands. His career is a per- | 
petual example of resolution tempered by mod- | 


eration; of boldness held in check by prudence; 


of serenity in the midst of the mad conten- | 
tions of faction and passion; of clear political | 
insight and indefatigable military preparation 
in the midst of puerile wranglings about po- | 
lemic trivialities; of watchful thoughtfulness | 
for the publie welfare in the midst of the tor- | 
por of a people dead to their true interests; of | 


imperturbable patriotism amid the stings of 


suspicion, misrepresentation, and base ingrat- | 


itude, and even when the block and the heads- 


man were the reward of inestimable service. | 
Che dealings of this great statesman with the | 


complex problems, within and withont, that 
troubled his country, are detailed by Mr. Mot- 
ley with such graphie force and minuteness 


that we seem to be transplanted to the times | 
deseribed, and to share their fears and pas- | 
sions. We know of no finer study for the | 


youthful student of political history than is 
afforded by Mr. Motley’s account of the great 
Advocate, while he was the chief officer of the 
republie that he had founded. Especially 
masterly are its portraits of Grotius, Arminius, 
\ersten, Prince Maurice, and Barneveld him- 


self; its pieture of the trial, imprisonment, | 


and execution of Barneveld; and its micro- 
scopic delineation of James I, his court and 
ministers. 

Tue editor of this Record greets no books 
more cordially than those which have merit as 


educational agencies. Three such volumes, | 


published this month, he would fain see intro- 


chivalrie, heroic, and versatile Béarnese, Hen- | 


| duced into every school, one being a series of 
| historical readings, another a biography of on 
of our greatest poets, and the third an outline 
| of early English literature. The first of these, 
| and the most important as being adapted to th. 
|} needs and suited to the intelligence of tly 
greater number—of all, we may say, in thi 
| higher forms of our intermediate schools, and 
| in every department of our publie grammai 
and high schools—is a series of prose readings 
| from English history,? edited and selected by 
the eminent historian John Richard Gree: 
Mr. Green has compiled this volume with the 
| express purpose of exciting in the minds of 
| youth at school an interest in history, and of 
directing their taste by a familiarity with the 
best models, through the medium of extracts 
from standard writers, sufficiently long to il 
lustrate some striking or important event, and 
yet brief enough for a school exercise. Mr, 
| Green’s editorship of the book is a guarantee 
of the accuracy of the historical extracts com- 
posing it, and of the literary and other qualiti- 
| cations of the authors whom he quotes. In 
addition to this the selections have been care- 
| fully chosen to excite the imagination and 
compel the interest of the youthful reader, 
while adding to his store of substantial knowl- 
|edge. Moreover, although the topies have a 
| certain correlation, they are so diverse, and 
| the authors cited so numerous, as to afford in- 
structive examples of characteristic varieties 
of style and composition. The extracts are 
arranged in three parts, the first covering thi 
period from Hengist to the battle of Cressy, 
the second from Cressy to Cromwell, and the 
third from Cromwell to Balaklava.—The bio- 
graphical volume is a compact and elegantly 
written life of Milton,? by Rey. Stopford A. 
Brooke, sufficiently suecinet for a text-book, 
| though far from being a bare outline. The 
life is accompanied by careful synopses of Mil- 
| ton’s prose and poetical works, and by scholar- 
| ly estimates and criticisms of them. Arranged 
in brief paragraphs, and clothed in a simple 
and perspicuous style, the volume introduces 
| the pupil directly to the author it describes, 
| and not only familiarizes him with his method 
| of composition, but with his exquisite fancies 
and lofty conceptions, and enables him to see 
practically and intelligently what an express- 
ive and sonorous instrument our tongue is in 
| the hands of one of its mightiest masters.—The 
other volume to which we have referred is an 
outline history of the growth and development 
of English literature,* from its first dawning 
down to the Norman conquest. It describes 
the elements out of which our language was 
formed, and traces its growth through the pro- 


2 Readings from English History. Selected and edited 
hy Joun Rionarp Green. Three Parts in one Volume. 
12mo, pp. 444. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

3 Milton. By Sroprorp A. Brooke. 16mo, pp. 167. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co, 

4 The Development of English Literature. The Old Eng- 
lish Period. By Brother Azarias. 12mo, pp. 214. New 
| York: D. Appleton and Co. 








ductions of the earliest writers in every branch; 
and in connection with this the race and his- 
torical relations of the early English people 
are carefully noted, interesting sketches are 
given of the various transitional steps in their 
national and intellectual progress, and there 


are abundant well-digested biographical sum- | 
maries of the pioneer writers and thinkers who | 


laid the foundations of our literature. Well 
written, clear in style and comprehensive in 
scope, and as little as could be expected infest- 
ed with disputed theories, it is adapted to fill 
a recognized want as a text-book introductory 
to the study of English literature. 


A LITERARY event that merits notice is the al- 


most simultaneous publication, in Philadelphia | 


and Boston, of two versions of the Pneid,® ® by 
American gentlemen, the circumstances attend- 


ing which have some interesting points of sim- | 


ilarity. Each was a labor of love and the 
fruit of leisure hours; both were intended to 


be, and are, faithful renderings; although nei- | 
ther aspires to recondite scholarship or to ex- | 
hibit the finer and more delicate shades of | 


verbal or poetical meaning, each is a highly 
respectable performance; and each is the work 
of a man whose professional pursuits are not 
usually favorable to literary recreations. One 
of these gentlemen is an officer of the United 
States army, stationed in an isolated garrison 
on the Pacific coast, and the other a“ busy 
man” who has “ drifted from academic inspira- 
tion and shelter” into active life. It is emi- 
nently creditable to both that they had the 
cultivated taste to inspire them to such an 
undertaking, and the classical knowledge to 
make its accomplishment possible. Captain 
Pierce’s version is a “rhythmic-prose transla- 
tion,’ too rhythmical indeed for the prose to 
be natural and flowing, and so highly accentu- 
ated and heavily laden with inversions as to 
seem stilted in style. It has numerous ex- 
tended passages, however, so spirited and en- 
ergetic as to make us unconscious of the mo- 
notony of its pendulum-like rhythmic beat, 
and to absorb usin the fascinating story. Mr. 
Long’s version is in blank verse, and although 
it is more thickly studded with archaisms and 
conventional phrases than is desirable, it is 
generally dignified, flowing, and expressive. 
The literal accuracy with which both versions 
have been executed recalls Surrey’s translation 
of the second and fourth books, made more 


than three hundred years ago, each resembling | 


the older work in conciseness, in fidelity to 
the original without falling into prosaic ser- 
vility, and in the peculiarity which has been 
ascribed to Surrey of rarely carrying the sense 
beyond the line. It were an interesting recre- 
ation for the advanced scholar, and a useful 


5 A Rhythmic-Prose Translation of Virgil's Eneid. By 
Henry Hussarp Preroe, U.S.A. 12mo, pp. 367. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co, 

6 The neid of Virgil. Translated into English. By 
Jonun D. Lona. 12mo, pp. 431. Boston: Lockwood, 
Brooks, and Co, 
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exercise for the youthful student, to compare 
these two translations with each other and 
with Surrey’s. The last named, it will be re- 
membered, marks an important era in our po- 
etical literature, as being the first instance of 
the use of blank verse in our language. 

Mr. RoLre continues his meritorious school 
and family edition of Shakspeare’s plays by 


| the publication of Othello,’ and it bears on its 


face the evidence that in its preparation he 
has exercised the same conscientious care, 
scholarly understanding of the text, and taste- 
ful appreciation of the poet that were conspic- 
| uous in his other plays of the series. As was 
| the case with its predecessors, he has prefaced 
this play with an introduction containing a 


| brief bibliographical history of the play, an 


account of the sources of its plot, and a judi- 
cious selection from the comments of capable 
critics; and it is followed by copious notes 
explanatory of ambiguous or disputed words 
and passages, embodying various readings, and 
illustrating the times, persons, laws, habits, 
costumes, etc., referred to in the text. 

THe Messrs. Harper are making their con- 
venient and inexpensive “ Half-hour Series” a 
vehicle for placing some of the best examples 
of standard and modern literature within reach 
of the “million.” Doubtless they will prove 


| potent educators in taste and refinement. 


Among the more recent additions to the series 
in this direction are Cowper’s Task,® Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake? and Marmion,'® and Sheri- 


| dan’s brilliant comedies, The Livals and The 


School for Scandal." 


THE works of fiction this month cover a wide 
range. Those who have a relish for classical 
subjects will be attracted by an English ver- 


| sion, from the Swedish, of Victor Rydberg’s his- 


torical novel, The Last Athenian.'? Though it 
lacks the rich coloring and ripe sensuousness 
of Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, it is more 
glowing than Kingsley’s Hypatia, and combines 
a lively picture of the remote times and people 
of which it treats with careful studies of their 
manners and customs, and especially of their 
philosophie and religious beliefs during the 
transition stage of the conflict between dying 





7 Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Othello, the Moor of Venice. 
Edited, with Notes, by Witutam J. Rotrs, A.M. With 
Engravings. lémo, pp. 214. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

8 The Task. A Poem. By Witttam Cowrrr. “ Har- 


| per’s Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 182. New York: Har- 
| per and Brothers. 


* The Lady of the Lake. A Poem. By Sir Wattrr 
Soorr. “Harper's Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 173. 


| New York: Harper and Brothers. 


10 Marmion; a Tale of Flodden Field. By Sir Watter 
Scorr. ‘Harper's Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 214. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

11 The Rivals, and The School for Scandal. Comedies. 
3y Ricuarp Brerinstry Surrman. *“ Harper's Half-hour 

| Series.” 32mo, pp. 267. New York: Harper and Broth- 


ors. 
12 The Last Athenian. Translated from the Swedish of 
Victor Rypsere by Wrirtam W. Tuomas, Jun. 12mo, 
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paganism and ness and strength, in which he exhibits th, 
picturesque skill of a painter and the imagi 
native power of a poet, and which he appro 
priately entitles Under the Bells..°—The trans 
tion is a violent one from Rydberg’s historical} 
| romance of the fourth century and Kip’s medi 
| wval legend to Mr. Thompson’s Major Jones’ 
‘* and its broad humor and practi 
cal New-World, nineteenth-century common 


sense. 


young and vigorous political 

The scene is laid at Athens dur- 

ug the last years of Constantius, and through | 
he reign of Julian the Apostate. Upon a 
pleasing story of the affection of a pagan phi- 
losopher—the “ last Athenian”—and his gifted 
and beautiful daughter, and of her love for a 
younger and less worthy Athenian, are grafted 
vivid descriptions of Athenian life, manners, 


Christianity. 


l 
+ 


| Courtship, 
and scenes, and of the arts which were prac- | It is as if one were transported to 
atmosphere, and almost to 

Notwithstanding it originally 
more than thirty years ago, the Ma- 
jor’s account of his courtship experiences, and 


another 
world. 
written 


ticed by ambitious or crafty Christian ecclesi- another 


astics to build up the new Church as a politic- was 
al and ecclesiastical organization on the ruins 
of the old faith. 
sages of great tenderness and power, and it is | 
interspersed with brilliant criticisms and subtle | 
expositions of the vanishing Greek arts and | 
A traditional feud between the } 
Martelles and Courtrais, two noble families of 


The tale has numerous pas- | 


iw, tn wy fomenk SP a waa 
aot ae be a or 4 x a 


oy 


the sharp strokes of raillery and satire with 


6 sete 


Which it sparkles, seem as fresh and as keen 
as when first related. The whirligig of time 
has again brought around the fashions and 
follies that he punctured, and his clever hits 


philosophies. 


pained i ad 
4: ferme 


mediwval France, which was the penalty of a 


priestly curse for an act of sacrilege commit- | 


ted by them, and in expiation of which a bloody 
strife had raged between them for more than a 


thousand years; the massive and time-stained 


rilege thi: 


it had provoked the curse, and in 
which generations of Martelles and Courtrais 


lay mouldering widely apart, as if they would | 


maintain their divisions even in death; a ma- 
jestic full-length figure of Sainte-Clotilde form- 
ing the centre of a large stained window of the 
church, over and behind the high altar, the 
work of an artist-priest, who had reproduced 
in its face of marvellous beauty and tenderness 
the features of Manon, a maiden whom he had 


SEC retly loved witha hopeless passion ; the be- | 


trothal of the young and gallant Sir Loys Mar- 
telle and the lovely Cecile Courtrai, by which, 
it was hoped, the feud of a thousand years 
would at last be healed; the visit of the be- 
trothed to the old church to see the picture 
that was such a masterpiece as to have ex- 
torted the rapturous admiration of the great 
face of Manon, his first and dearest 
vival of all the knight’s old passion by the 
sight of Manon’s picture, and the death of his 
love for Cecile; the revelation to the artist- 
priest and lover, by the knight’s emotion and 
in other ways, of the past story of the loves 
of Sir Loys and Manon; the gentle and loving 
devices of Cecile to win back the love of Sir 


Loys, which, as it seemed to her, had so unac- | 


countably died out; the ingenious plans of the 


crafty plots to confirm each of them in the be- 
lief that the other was dead or faithless; the 
failure of his plots, the re-appearance of Ma- 
the revival of the old feud a thousandfold in- 
tensified, and the tragic end of Sir Loys at the 
hands of the incensed Courtrais—upon these 
stirring incidents Mr. Leonard Kip has con- 
structed a medieval romance of unusual sweet- 


| ton 


love, in | 
the imaginary Sainte-Clotilde; the sudden re- | 





|} of Pineville, Georgia. 


PLES 
| York: Harper and Brothers, 


at them are as seasonable and mirth-provok- 
ing in 1879 as they were in 1844.—The Bri 
Mills’® is an attempt to illustrate some 
of the phases of manufacturing and mill life, 


| and to exhibit its inequalities and class an- 
church of Sainte-Clotilde, the scene of the sac- | 


tagonisms, under the guise of a vigorous love- 
Its author forcibly depicts the warfar 
of feelings and interests between the employ- 
er and the employed, draws attention to som: 
of the evils of our industrial system, and pri 


story. 


| sents some suggestive ideas for their ameliora- 
| tion.—Dorcas' 


is a novel of unusual grace and 
delicacy, in which Miss Craik subtly depicts 


| the infelicities that attended the marriage of 
| a refined and scholarly recluse,a man of high 


social position, to a young maiden whom he 
had charitably taken into his household in a 
menial capacity when she was a mere child, 


} and who grew up a gentle, sensitive, loving, 


lovely,and lovable woman. Embarrassing and 
even galling as are these infelicities, they do 
not impair their love or lead to estrangement ; 
and they afford occasion for a recital, abound- 


| ing in clever and tenderly pathetic touches, of 
Leonardo, and the knight’s recognition of the | 


the annoyances, vexations, and mortifications 
growing out of the disproportioned match. In- 
terwoven with this tale, and forming a sort of 
sequel to it, is a charming story of the child- 
hood and womanhood of the daughter of the 
older couple, and of her more fortunate love 
experiences. The narrative is quietly dra- 
matic, and several of the leading characters are 
fine delineations.— The Green Hand" is a nau- 
tical tale that will scarcely rival those by Mar- 
ryat, though some of the adventures are told 


with spirit, and it is not destitute of stirring 
irtist-priest, inspired by jealousy, to stifle the | 
revived passion of Sir Loys for Manon, and his | 


| 12mo, pp. 307. 


Bells. A Romance. 
New York: G.I 
14 Major Jones’s Courtship. 


13 Under the By Lronanrpv Kir. 
», Putnam's Sons. 

By Major Joseph Jones, 
With twenty-one I!lustrations. 


Sq. 12mo, pp. 190. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and 


be f | Brothers. 
non, the rupture between Cecile and Sir Loys, | 


18 The Breton Mills. A Romance. By Cuar.rs J. Bri- 
LAMY. 12mo0, pp. 455. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
16 Dorcas, A Novel. By Gronetana M. Cratk. * Frank- 
lin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 60. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
17 The Green Hand: A Short Yarn. By Groner Crr- 
**Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 83. New 
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incident. The difficulty is that the adventures 
and incidents are spun out too indefinitely. 
Sucha“ yarn” might be endured on asix months’ 
cruise in a sailing vessel, but would be intolera- 
bly wearisome under any other conditions. 


lhree remarkable and strongly contrasted types | 
of womanhood command and divide our atten- | 
tion in Delicia.’® We style them remarkable | 


not because they are phenomenally different 
from or abnormally better or worse than wom- 
en as we commonly find them, but because 





each is stamped with an individuality so dis- | 


tinctively her own as to make it impossible to 


confound her with or mistake her for another. | 


Nor is this due to artificial peculiarities in- 
geniously devised by the author, and fastened 
uponthem. They are not oddities; they have 


ed by no exceptional gifts, attributes, or ac- 
complishments. Each represents a real and 


Codman gives an account of The Round Trip? 
to San Francisco and back, by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama and the overland route. 
His travels extended through Southern and 
Northern California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, 
Idaho, and Colorado ; and in his record of them 
he lingers with special emphasis on California 
and Utah—their archeological remains, natu- 
ral curiosities, scenery, and the manners, cus- 
toms, and institutions of the people he encount- 
ered. His narrative also comprises brief but 
pregnant historical sketches of the great en- 
terprises, accomplished and projected, which 
are intended to knit the Atlantic and Pacitie 
together, and to give new facilities to the 
commerce of the world; and it embodies care- 


| ful estimates and statistics of the natural and 
no extravagant singularities; they are endow- | 


natural shade of character, and each acts her | 


part in harmony with that character. The 
passions and impulses by which they are 
moved, and the acts they perform, are appro- 
priate to them. The interest chiefly centres 
on two of these women, who are fine concep- 
tions of womanly character, and who are un- 
like in everything save their delicate purity, 
their capacity for silent endurance, and their 
supreme unselfishness. The double love-story 
of these women is told with such skill as to 
excite genuine emotion.—We can not too high- 
ly praise Colonel Hamley’s delightful brief 
story, Wassail.’? Besides being a bright and 
cheery love-story, delicately shaded with the 


tender and pathetic, it is a fine picture of a | 


vanishing class in England—the sturdy yeo- 


inan-farmer, with his free-handed hospitality, | 
his ample farms and homestead, his prejudices | 


and foibles that are so nearly akin to virtues 
as to win our hearty sympathy, his vigorous 
conmnon-sense, and relishing shrewd simplicity. 
With the portraiture of this stout old yeoman 
are combined glimpses of some of the linger- 
ing customs which have filled England with 
genial memories, and have cast a glamour of 
homely romance over its green fields and com- 
fortable hearths.—Of two other short ro- 
mances, Money?’ and My Queen,*! we have only 
space to say that the former is a tale of Pari- 


sian life, and the latter of English society, and | 


that each is pure and elevating in its tone, suf- 
ficiently long to occupy a morning or evening 
hour, and sufficiently full of changeful inci- 
dent to make the hour given to it one of re- 
freshment and recreation. 


No more companionable and genial volume 
could be desired than that in which Captain 


18 Delicia. By Beatrice May Bett. “ Leisure Hour 


Series.” 16mo, pp. 360. New York: Henry Holt and Co. | 


‘9 Wassail. By Colonel Cuartes Hamuery. “ Harper's 
Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 147. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

20 Money. ATale. ByJcursTarpirc. 16mo, pp. 168. 
New York: D,. Appleton and Co. 

- My Queen. 16mo, pp. 166. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co, 


artificial resources of the countries visited. 
Along with these graver matters, there is a 
fund of humorous and entertaining incident, 
witty allusion, sharp or satirical retlection, 


| and racy episoces of travel and adventure by 


| sea, by stage-coach, and by rail. 


Captain 
Codman has the faculty of seeing things clear- 
ly in the light of native common-sense ; and 
he has the art of telling of the things that he 
has seen with so much wit and spirit as to make 
his recital extremely entertaining. Besides its 
other merits, his book is a capital guide for 
less experienced travellers. 


AFTER reading Mr. Robinson’s Great Fur 


| Land,* the reader will agree with us that if 
| there are few parts of the globe so little travy- 
| elled as that vast stretch of our American con- 


tinent which lies north of the settled portions 
of the Dominion of Canada, over which the 
Hudson Bay Company extends its gigantic 
operations, there are still fewer that are bet- 
ter worth seeing. The novelty of its scenery 
and modes of life, the enormous distances that 
are to be traversed with unusual and pic- 
turesque appliances, the feeling of remoteness 
and insignificance that is inspired by its end- 
less solitudes, the variety and strangeness of 
the wild animal life that peoples them, the 
unusual aspects of men and nature that are 
afforded, its eerie sights and sounds, its forests, 


| its rivers, its prairies, its ice and snows—are all 


full of invitation and attraction to the travel- 
ler. Mr. Robinson has written a most enter- 
taining book concerning this land, so near and 
yet so far, in which, while giving a clear and 
succinct account of the organization, powers 
and privileges, business methods and routine, 
extent of operations, traffic and means of trans- 
portation, posts and warehouses, of the Com- 
pany, he paints with a nimble pencil the more 


| picturesque phases of life in the territory, il- 


22 The Round Trip, by Way of Panama, through Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, and Colorado, By 
Joun Copan. 12mo, pp. 331. New York: G. P. Put- 


| nam’s Sons. 


23 The Great Fur Land; or, Sketches of Life in the 
Hudson Bay Territory. By H.M. Routxsox. With Nu- 
merous Illustrations, 12mo, pp. 348. New York: G. P. 
-utnam’s Sons. 
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lustrative of the habits and character of the 


trader, the voyageur, the hunter, and the sav- | 


age. Besides these, there are animated de- 


scriptions of exciting adventures by dog-trains 
and canoes; of huntings, feastings, and en- 
counters with wild beasts; of perilous voyages 


over cataracts; and of interminable journeys 


through dense woods or over trackless snows. | ans, to whom the region is specially inviting 


Ir any of our readers should be curious to | 
see Paris as it appeared to a stranger last year | 


during the height of the Exposition, and to 
take a bird’s-eye view of the Exposition itself, 


we commend 


Studies of Paris* Nothing 


seems to escape 
vellous panoramie life of the modern Babel— 


as Bismarck delights to style it—to his can- 


vas with touches as light and spirited as they | 


are rapid and faithful. Nowhere have we seen 
a picture of this opulent, sensual, dazzling city 
and all its violent contrasts so striking and so 
true as that in this volume. Besides its de- 
scription of Paris, the volume has sketches of 
Zola, which are good specimens of sentiment- 
al criticism. ‘he sketch of Hugo is specially 
great author as he appeared in his own home 
on the occasion of a visit to him by his Italian 
worshipper. 

Tue title which Miss Anna Dickinson has 
chosen for her new volume—A Ragged Regis- 
ter®®>—aptly characterizes the desultoriness of 
its anecdotal jottings, the disconnected varie- 
ty of its reminiscences, the patchy irregularity 
of its paragraphs, and the fluttering vivacity 
of its style. The acuteness of her observation, 
her strong sense of humor, her quick eye for 
the odd, the ridiculous, or the incongruous, 
and her refreshing disregard for senseless or 
absurd conventionalities, make this souvenir 
of her experiences as a traveller one of the 
most pleasant of companions. 


Holidays in Eastern France*® is the record of 
a tour made through a portion of France 
Franche-Comté—which lies out of the ordina- 
ry track of travellers, amid the pastoral scen- 
ery of the Seine and Marne, the picturesque val- 
leys of the Doubs and the Loire, and the mount- 
ain fastnesses, close-shut valleys, solitary lakes, 
and foaming or frozen cascades and torrents 
of the Jura. Combined with vivacious de- 
scriptions of these scenes, and with many pleas- 
ing interruptions in the form of incidents of 
travel, are fresh accounts of the peasants and 
proprietors, the bourgeoisie, the mountaineer, 

24 Studies of Paris. By EpmMonpo p¥ 
lated from the Italian by W. W. C. 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

25 A Ragged Register (of Places and Opinions). 
Anna E. Dioxtyson, Sq. 12mo, pp. 286. New 
Harper and Brothers. 

26 Holidays in Eastern 


warps. ‘* Harper's 


New York: 
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By 
York : 


AMLOIS8. 
16mo, pp. 276. 


France. By M. Betnam-Ep- 
Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 242. 
Harper and Brothers. 





the pastor, the curé, the school-master, who 
inhabit them, and of their manners, costumes, 
social and religious observances, and indus- 
trial pursuits. The author has appended to 
her enjoyable little book an itinerary of travel 
through this romantic terra incognita, intended 
more particularly for the benetit of pedestri- 


by its novelty, its varied beauty, and its inex- 
pensiveness. 


SINCE the death of his genial and gifted as- 


| sociate, Dr. Strong has continued the prepara- 
him to M. Edmondo de Amicis’s | 


tion of the comprehensive Cyclopedia of Bib- 


| lical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature,?’ 
this vigilant Italian, and he transfers the mar- | 


popularly known as McClintock and Strong’s, 


| in strict adherence to the spirit of the original 


design, and without any retrenchment or ma- 
terial modification of its plan. The eighth 
volume, just issned, exhibits the same catho- 
licity, fairness, fullness, and liberal scholar- 
ship that distinguished its predecessors. Its 


| various titles, in addition to those prepared 
by the editor, have been executed by repre- 
two of its celebrities, Victor Hugo and Emile | 


sentative scholars of nearly all Christian de- 
nominations, to whom, generally, has been as- 


| signed the preparation of the articles bearing 
interesting for its spirited pen-picture of the | 


upon their several churches and doctrines. 
The work covers a wide range, and is by no 
means confined to matters exclusively Bibli- 
cal, theological, and ecclesiastical, but em- 
braces a large body of correlated matter be- 
longing to general literature in all its various 
departments. Among the articles in the cur- 
rent volume which evince unusual care in 
their preparation, and are of marked interest 
and importance, we note particularly the able 
dissertations on Plato and the Platonic phi- 
losophy, on the poetical elements of the Bible 
as illustrative of ancient Hebrew poetry, on 
Polytheism, on ancient and Christian psalm- 
ody, and on pre-adamie and prehistoric man. 
We have also been strongly impressed by the 
candid and elaborate historical papers on the 
Reformation,on Presbyterianism and the Pres- 
byterian Churches, and on the Protestant Epis- 
copal, Reformed (Dutch), and Reformed Epis- 
copal Churches in this country, and by the 
careful biographical sketches of Pius the 
Ninth, Reginald Pole, Prince Polignac, and Dr. 
Priestley. The editor informs us in a preface 
that the ninth volume is already in type, that 
the tenth may be looked for in two years, and 
that the alphabet will be completed within 
the compass of ten volumes. It will be fol- 
lowed by a supplement containing the necrol- 
ogy and other items that have accrued during 
the progress of the work. 


THERE is a remarkable union of strength and 
sweetness in the sermons® of the Rev. William 


27 Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature. Prepared by Rev. Jouxs MoCutntook, D.D., 
and James Strone, 8.T.D. Vol. VIII. Pet—Re. Large 
8vo, pp. 1086. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

28 Sermons Doctrinal and Practical. By Rev. Wr.taM 
Anourr Butter, M.A. Edited, with a Memoir of the Au- 





Archer Butler, late Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy in the University of Dublin. Some of 
them are doctrinal, and some metaphysical ; 
but instead of being on that account dry, for- 
bidding, and hard to comprehend, as is often 
the case with sermons of this ciass, they are 
exceedingly attractive, and easy to be under- 
stood. Much of the charm which invests them 

due io the fact that the doctrines are not 
presented in the form of harsh, formal, or dog- 
matie dissertations on the externals of Chris- 
tianity, but in the guise of warmly enthusiast- 


ic and intensely earnest expositions of what 
the preacher conceives to be the Divine Will, | 


as exhibited in the law of love and justice 


which underlies the Divine Plan for the puri- | 


fication and salvation of the race. The appli- 
cation of the doctrines enunciated, even when 
they are broadest in their philosophic gener- 


It is everywhere evident that the author is 


profoundly in sympathy with what he teaches, | 


and although his language is plain and simple, 
his thoughts glow with the inspiration of po- 
etry and eloquence. The chaste and impas- 
sioned tone of these sermons, their simple piety 
and fervid spirituality, commend them to the 
heart and conscience, while their cogent rea- 
sonings convince the understanding. 

It would be a great mistake to estimate the 
value and importance of Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son’s treatise, Labor and Capital Allies, Not Ene- 
mics,?’ by its dimensions. In the briefest space 
he discusses with candor, clearness, and con- 
vincing ability one of the most perplexing 
questions of the hour, namely, the nature and 
relations of capital and labor, and the harmo- 
nious adjustment of these relations, incident- 
ally touching upon the related subject of the 
currency and tariffs. The facts and arguments 
which he adduces dissipate many delusions, 
especially the prevalent ones that the condi- 


tion of the laboring class has been lowered by | 
the invention of labor-saving powers and ma- | 
chinery, and by the aggregation of capital in | 


comparatively few hands. Selecting a cotton 
factory as an illustration of the mutuality and 
interdependence of labor and capital, he traces 
out the relations of the two, and the benefits 
resulting to each from the contact, so plainly, 
and demonstrates conclusions so convincing, 


that they must commend themselves to the | 


common-sense of every intelligent artisan who 
is not a selfish chronie agitator. The treatise 
is an appeal to the judgment alike of the em- 
ployer and the employed, and its distribution 
would be one of the most effective antidotes 
that could be devised against the misunder- 
standings on both sides that lead to strikes 
and class collisions, and that contribute to the 
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spread of communistic and other chimerical 
ideas. 

UNDER the caption A True Republic,*® Mr. Al- 
bert Stickney institutes an inquiry into the 
faults of our political system, and proposes a 
remedy for them. He concedes that in its 
general features the frame-work of our govern- 
ment is what it ought to be, but believes cer- 


tain modifications are necessary, which will 


reverse the present tendency of our system to 
keep our best men out of the public service, 
and to prevent the men in the public service 
from giving their best work. After a résumé 
of the good and bad features of absolute and 
constitutional monarchy, and a sketch of the 


| false republicanism that has grown up in our 


country under the tyranny of party, and has 


| converted our government from a government 


alization, is intensely personal and practical. | by the people into a government by party, Mr. 


Stickney analyzes the causes, origin, and char- 
acter of party as if exists among us, points 
out its evils, and announces his remedy, which 


| is, to reduce our elective oftices to a chief ex- 
| ecutive and the members of a supreme single- 
chamber assembly, and to abolish the term 


system. This, he thinks, will put a summary 
end to the trade of carrying elections, since 


| there will be next to none to carry. After 
| discussing and apparently answering to his 


own satisfaction the questions, If we do away 
with elections, what security have we for get- 
ting our best men in office? and, If we do 
away with the term system, and make all 
offices dependent on appointment, what secu- 
rity have we that we shall get their best serv- 
ices from our public men? Mr. Stickney pro- 


| poses the changes that he would have made 


in our Constitution, which, by-the-way, he 
pinches and pares till very little of its sub- 
stance remains. These changes embody the 
following ideas: public officers must have only 
one kind of work—legislation and adminis- 
tration must be entirely distinet; each ofticer 
must be held responsible for doing well the 
work of his office, and must hold office only so 
long as he does his work well; each ofticer 


| must be responsible to his superior, and heads 
| of executive office must have the power of ap- 


pointing and removing their subordinates; 
there must be a chief executive, elected by 
the people, responsible for the administration 
of affairs, and removable by the supreme as- 
sembly; there must be one power in the state 
supreme over all officers and citizens, consist- 
ing of an assembly chosen by the people, whose 
members would have substantially a life ten- 
ure, and which should make all laws, raise and 
disburse the revenues, create and abolish all 
offices (save the chief executive), remove all 
officers (including the chief executive), and 


. | regulate their duties, but should haye no power 


thor’s Life, by the Very Rev. Tuomas Woopwarp, M.A. 


2 Vols.,12mo. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 

29 Labor and Capital Allies, Not Enemies. By Epwarp 
Atkinson. ‘‘ Harper's Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 98. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


to appoint to office. Besides this, there must 


3% A True Republic. By Aunert SticknKy. 12mo, pp. 
| 271. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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be a judiciary, ¢ lected by the people, remova- 
y a two-thirds vote of the supreme assem- 
Mr. Stickney’s sincerity is so transparent 
it is to refuse him a patient hear- 
but it is evident that he has profited very 
the tea , and that he 


insensible to the disturbing influence 


difficult 


chings of history 
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of human passion and motive. His scheme 
comprises much that is Utopian, much that is 
crude and short-sighted, much that has been 
tried and rejected, and much that woxid not 
only fail to cure the evils he laments, but 
would lay us open to abuses even more into] 
erable than those we now groan under. 





C ditar’s 


is closed on the 22d of August. | 


POLITI( 
} 


UR Record 
Cs 
to England, and Mr, Stoughton, our minister to | 
Rtuss 
President Canal resigned the government of 
Haytiinto the hands of the National Assembly 
,July 17. The north of the 
was Wholly in the possession of the rey- 


r. John Welsh, the American minister 


ia, have resigned. 


at Port-au-Prince 
nd x 


vho were marching on Port-au- 
amber of Deputies, July 20, 

3 to 166, passed M. Ferry’s 

m Bill, the relig- 

s clement from the Superior Couneil of Ed- 
bill would de stroy the Jesuit- 


excluding 


eal schoois, 
I he 
| 


Prince Je 


French Bonapartists have accepted 
The publica- 
m of this act was soon followed by a mani- 
fest 


his position. 


rome as their leader. 


{ 





o from the Comte de Chambord explaining 


In reply to the charge of having | 
voluntarily declined to embrace a former op- 
portunity of ascending the throne, he says: 
“If in the presence of attentive Europe and 
the 


showed 


disasters I 
for my royal dignity 
L the grandeur of my mission, it was 1n or- 


on morrow of indescribable 


a greater care 
ane 
der that I might remain faithful to my oath 
never to become king of a faction or a party 
I will not submit 


1 to the guardianship of men 
] 
‘ 


of factions, but shall not cease to appeal to all 
for support. Armed with this 
force, and with the grace of God,I can save 
France. Itis my duty and my desire to do so.” 

Phe statue of ex-President Thiers, at Nancy, 
France, was unveiled with impressive cere- 


monies August 3. 


honest men 





Speeches were made by | 
Julés Simon, M. Martel, and M. Marcére. The | 
last-mentioned orator, the Minister of the In- | 
terior, declared, it 
ernment 


noble 


his address, that the gov- 
was resolved to remain true to the 
ideas of M. Thiers, namely, a conserva- | 
guarding the national traditions | 
just intluence of France in Europe and in | 
the whole world. M. Jules Simon dwelt upon 
the firmness of M. Thiers in resisting even his | 
own party when his liberal conservative con- 
touched. M. Simon coneluded 
“France is saved. 


tive republic, 


vietions 
by 
forever a republican government, and liberty 
to think, teach, and write. She 
from a combat. 


were 


saying: She possesses | 


has issued 


to vanqgu 


| report indicates the possibility that the res 


Wistarical Wecard, 


The detinitive form of the revolution of 1870 
is a conservative, liberal republic, such as M, 


| Thiers created.” 


The Indépendance Belge, of Brussels, an- 
nounced, Angust 15, that the Austrian Emper- 
or had accepted Count Andrassy’s resignation, 
upon condition that he remain in office pend- 
ing the nomination of his successor. Another 
nation may be withdrawn if the new ministry 
formed by Count Taafe be successful. The 
new cabinet has a larger proportion of Liber- 
als than the old. 

The expense to Great Britain of the Zulu 
war amounts to $22,500,000. 

A dispatch from Rome to the London Pall 
Mall Gazette says: “The final decision of the 
German government on the religious questions 
at issue with the Vatican has been communi- 
cated to the latter. It 1s as follows: ‘All of 
the exiled clergy who ask permission will be 
allowed to return toGermany. The May laws 
will be tacitly suspended, provided the clergy 
obey the common law, and all fresh nonuna- 
tions are to be submitted to the government.’ 


| The Pope is satisfied with these terms.” 


DISASTERS. 

July 26.— Disastrous storm 1n the oil district 
of Butler County, Pennsylvania. Villages 
were flooded, houses carried away, and crops 
destroyed. 

July 31.—The Josephine, asteam-yacht, ernis- 
ing among the Thousand Islands, was upset, 
and five persons drowned. 

August 15.—Hotelat Locust Grove, near Bath, 
Long Island, destroyed by tire. Four persous 
burned to death. 

OBITUARY. 
At Richland Centre, Pennsylva- 
nia, Charles Fechter, the actor, aged fifty-live 
years. 

August 9.—-At Saratoga Springs, Major Will- 
iam H. Leland, aged fifty-eight years. 

August 14.—In Burlington, New Jersey, the 
Right Rev. William H. Odenheimer, Bishop of 
Northern New Jersey, aged sixty-two years. 

June 282.—In Africa, Keith Johnstone, the 
leader of the English expedition to explore 
Lake Nyassa. 

August 5.—In Spain, the Infanta Maria del 


August 5. 


It is necessary for her either | Pilar, the second sister of King Alfonso, aged 
ish her enemies or to re-assure them. | 


eighteen years. 





Cditur’s 


N enterprising grocer in Westville, Con- 
SA necticut, comes out in force in behalf of 
his celebrated Tin Tag Cigars. 
cular gently urging their purchase and use, he 


says: * The tobacco from which the Tin Tags | 


ure made is grown entirely in conservatories, 
and the cigars are made on mahogany tables 
by thorough-bred Cubans in swallow-tail coats 
and white kid gloves. When a man smokes 
oue of these cigars, he walks on air, and dreams 
that he has a diamond searf-pin and a sixty- 


five-dollar suit of clothes on, and just married | 


rich. It makes the breath sweet, and keeps 
the teeth white, and will force a mustache on 


the smoothest lip in five weeks. It improves 


and beautifies the complexion, eradicates tan, | 


reckles, and dandruff, and is enjoyed by all 
the smoker's , and aunts’ It 
permeates the house, window-curtains, closets, 


‘sisters, cousins 
and clothes with the delicate odors and exqui- 
site fragrance of Heliotrope, New-mown Hay, 
Jockey Club, and White Rose. It will fasten 
the front gate every night, and carry in the 
paper in the morning, chase the cats off the 
varden, drive the hens to water, and ‘hardly 
ever’ fail to make one feel better all over. 
well-regulated family can properly keep house 
them, for the man 

will 


who smokes this 
never cut wood too long for the 
puts 


pes, never step on a lady’s trail 


never swear when he up stove- 
, join a elub, 


r go down to the ‘ post-office after supper, ” 


Ir was out West, in one of those local courts | 


where a friendly talkative way marks the in- 
between judges, juries, counsel, and 
clients. A man of the 


tercourse 


law, after developing 


considerable eloquence and perspiration in be- | 
half of a prisoner, perorated by saying: “Gen- | 


tlemen, after what I have stated to you 
man guilty ? ? Ishe guilty ?” 


Greatly 


Can he be guilty 
to his disgust, the 
jury, after a copious expectoration, replied: 
“You just wait a little, old Loss, and we'll tell 
you.” 

Foreman 


out.” 


As the poker-player would say: “ 


had the age, and counsellor passed 


A LADY in Oregon sends us a curiosity of 
literature in the form of an advertisement 
published in a paper printed at Salem, in that 
State. It is that of an undertaker, who duly 


ness under the familiar motto of 
“LIVE AND LET LIVE.” 

Tur Rev. Mr. ——, having occasion to make 
a professional visit some six miles distant, bor- 
rowed a conveyance. While passing under a 
railroad bridge on the Newtown Railroad, a 
train of cars overhead frightened the horse, 
which ran down the hill, upset the carriage, and 


| but not seriously 


Ina modest cir- | 


| Sah; dat is Paddy MeGraw 





foreman of the | 





Mrawer. 


injuring them. Walking 
homeward, the minister sat down for a mo 
ment’s rest, when he was met by the owner of 
the horse and carriage, to whom he said: 
“T’ve bad news for you; but ’twas not the 
horse’s fault, nor mine. <A train of cars caused 
the horse to run, and your carriage is smashed 


| 1n pieces, 


“Are you much hurt?” inquired his friend. 
“No, thank God, I’m not badly hurt.” 
“And your son, is he all right?” 
“Yes, he’s safe. What do you think of the 
thing ?” 

“Well,” replied the carriage-owner, “I think 
you've found a@ new way of spreading the Gospe 1.” 


AT a stockholders’ meeting of the Louisville 


) and Nashville Railroad Company, held in June, 


lec 
1ec- 


a lunch was given to the judges of the ¢ 


tion. One of the gentlemen present helped 


| himself to some pdté de foie gras, which did not 
| prove to be of the best 


in fact, was so poor 


to be something else. 


th: 


wt it was thought 
Call 


ing a colored servant he said: Vhat do 


} you call that dish ?” 
No | 
| Paddy MeGraw.” 


The colored renthk man repli d: “Sah, dat is 
A look into his face was conclusive that ve- 
racity prompted him, as he repeated: “ Yes, 


;aFrench dish, Sah.” 


STIC LOVE-LETTER. 


the letter ran),- 


A RI 

Dear Joun 
For fatl 
And mother’s storin 


it cant, cant be; 
to Chorley Fair with S 


1er’s gone 1 , 

g apples; Prue and me 
Up to our elbows making damson jam. 

But we shall meet before a week is gone: 


"Tis a long lane that has no turning, John. 


Only till Sunday next, and then you'll w 
Behind the white thorn by the broken 
We can 1 them by the 
All by ours 
Dear Prue 


And Sam's two eyes are all for Cissy, 


go round and cat 


y one long 


ives, for neat 


won't look, and father he'll 


My dear, I don’t think that I thought of 
sefore we knew each other, I and y« 
And now—why, John, your lea 
Gives me enough to think 

See, for I sen There! ’ 
Look in this corner; mind you find it, John! 


l you something. 


THESE babes are alive in Brooklyn. Bertie, 


| five years, and Gracie, three, are firm friends, 
| and generally divide. 
sets forth the extent and character of his busi- | 


Lately Bertie had half 
a cracker buttered, and a whole one unbut- 
tered. He gave Gracie the whole one, and kept 
the buttered. A remark being made about his 
giving away the larger piece, Miss Gracie said, 
“Yes, he gave me the biggerest, and kept the 
butterest.” 


ANOTHER: Young and emphatic fathers 
should be guarded in their use of language in 
the presence of their impressionable offspring ; 


spilled the minister and his son into the road, | as witness little Kenneth’s (hardly four years 
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original adaptation of a favorite epithet 


is father’s. Speaking of a newly made ca- 


ine acquaintance, he described | 


1 lin as a ** Con- 


yundland new dog.’ 
j " « 
WE art 


ilowl 


indebted to an old contributor for 
iv copy of a song which used to be 


vorite, but is now quite forgotten: 


‘| youthful faney 


y by to see him g 

that 
ago two friends were together in New 

York, and happened to be standing at the en- 


gentleman writes 


LOUIS 


trance of a drug-store kept by a notable man- 
An Irishman 
came up to the window, and gazed in appar- 


of a painting the doctor had 


ufacturer of patent medicines. 
ent admiration 
just pl 
ages gathering buchu leaves. 

“Well, Pat,” said 
the picture good ?” 


‘Sure enough, yer honor,” replied Pat; “ but 
n't quite ri " 


the doctor, “do you think 


it al ight. 
“Why not?” 
“Well, it 

birds in the corner over there.” 
‘What birds?” 
“Well,” said Pat, “I can’ 


’ 
I mane them as says quack! quack! 


ve see, needs one o’ them there 


say exactly; but 
quack!” 
CoLONEL Keoau, chairman of the Republic- 
an State Committee o 
nened to be in Charleston, South Carolina, re- 
nd was politely shown over the town 
It was on a beauti- 
The conversation naturally drift- 
nd Colonel K. was frequently 


cently,a 
} 


au ardent Democrat. 
ful evening. 
ed nto polities, : 
assured by hi 
the 


s Democratic friend that “ since 
vah, Sah,” the people of the South had 


some 


wed on exhibition, representing sav- 


f North Carolina, hap- | 


At last they reached the 
Battery, and the colonel, looking out on the 
beautiful moon-lit bay, grew tired of hearing 

| his guide’s complaints, and exclaimed: “ Well, 

| you gentlemen of the South have much to b 
thankful for—a most productive soil, a mag- 
nificent climate, and—that moon; just look 

| that moon!” 

For a 


silent ; 


| nothing to live for. 


uf 


moment the South-Carolinian wa 
but he to the and re- 
plied: “Oh, of course there’s some truth in 
| what Sah; but you ought to have 
| seen that moon befoh the wah!” 


rose occasion, 


you say, 


| sbi ees 
TuE speeches of Venfant terrible on his first 

| appearance at church are many and singular 
| not to be Irish about it—and they have not all 
| been printed, either. This time his name was 
| Fred, a bright little nephew of the writer, and 
he lived in Ilinois—he was an Illanoyster, as 
Thatcher says. His mother had taken him to 
| 2 concert where there recitations and 
The piece which most captivated his 
was “Captain Jinks,” which 
| was sung with great éclat by a sober-sided fel- 
| low. The next Sunday was Fred’s first day at 
| church, and he watched with interest the prog- 


were 
} music, 


| ress of the exercises, keeping very still during 

| the reading, and nearly through the “long 

| prayer,” when, becoming somewhat restive, he 
pulled at his mother’s dress and asked, quite 

| audibly: “ Mamma, isn’t it most time for ‘ Cap- 
tain Jinks?” 


| Nor long ago, at one of those unique and 
| in every way charming dinner parties which 
| Dion Boucicault knows so thoroughly how to 
supervise, our old friend John Brougham was 
| present, who had recently changed his resi- 
| denee. 

| “Where have you emigrated to now ?” 
| quired the host. 


in- 


|} “I have the pleasure of being a near neigh- 
bor of yours—at the stay-maker’s just across 
the way,” replied Brougham. 

“Indeed!” said Dion—* a strait-laced family, 
no doubt.” 

“ Of corset it is,” was the quick response. 

POLITENESS is a good thing, but as a gen- 
eral rule it is not regularly exercised among 
convicts in our prisons. Maine furnishes an 
exception, of which we have been apprised by 
a lady in Augusta, who writes: 

“The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of this city appoints each month a certain 
number of its members, whose duty it is to 
hold religious services in the county jail on 

Sunday afternoons. After.the meeting they 
mingle with the prisoners, talking with them, 
soliciting names for the temperance pledge, 
distributing reading matter, and sometimes 
flowers. On a recent Sunday the jailer un- 








| locked the door communicating with the wom- 
| en’s ward, where were two women who had 
| not attended the meeting. 


One of the visit- 
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ors asked if they were the only women in jail. 
‘Yes, was the smiling answer of one of the 
occupants of the room; ‘there is only two of 
us now, but we expect another lady from Port- 
land the first of next week.’ ” 


A LITTLE five-year-old daughter of Dr. Pick- 


ens Taylor, of Georgia, was taken down with a 


spell of intermittent. It became necessary to | 


idminister quinine, which he did in the form of 
1] 


small capsules. In order to induce her to take | 


hem he told her that they were “little hnm- 
ing-birds’ eggs, and were very nice.” When 
the quinine had taken effect, she told her fa- 


ther, with great glee, that the little birds had | 


hatched, and were singing in her head. 
READER, didst ever attend a cake walk given 
y the colored folks? The writer has “ assist- 
ed” at two or three of these social reunions, 
nd very funny they are. They are usually 
viven to aid some poor person or some deserv- 
ing charity, and after the walk there is always 
dance. Recently one of these heel-and-toe 
itfairs was held in Lawrence, Kansas, and as 
the colored fiddler “ called off” the cotillion he 
chanted the following anthem: 
Git yo’ pardners, fust kwatillio1 
Stomp yo’ feet, an’ raise * 
Tune is, ** Oh, dat water-m 
Gwine to git a home bimeby.’ 
S'Iute yo’ pardner ! r 
Don't be bumpin’ ‘gin de res’, 


Balance all! now step out rightly; 


; 
Alluz dance yo’ level bes’. 


Fo'ward, foak! whoop up, ni 


Back agin! don’t be so slow; 


rgers! 
Swing cornahs! min’ de fig 
When I hollers, den yo’ go. 
Hands around! hol’ up yo’ faces; 
Don't be lookin’ at yo’ feet; 
Swing yo’ 1ers to yo" places! 
Dat’s de way—dat’s hard to beat, 
ides fo’ward! when you's ready, 
ike a bow as low’s yo’ kin; 
ing acrost wid op’sit lady! 
Now we'll let yo’ swap agin. 
Ladies, change! shet up dat talkin’; 
Do yo’ talkin’ arter ’while; 
Right and lef’! don’t want no walkin’; 
Make yo’ steps, an’ t 


Ir is not always safe to presume too much 
upon the gullibility of even very ignorant peo- 
ple. It will be remembered that soon after 
the close of our recent war the late esteemed 
Chief Justice Chase made a tour through the 
Southern States. He took with him a consid- 
erable amount of money in one-dollar green- 
backs, which then had his portrait on their 
face. When he had occasion for any service 
from the negroes, he always handed out one 
of these bills, and the negroes, recognizing 
the likeness, soon declared that he was “Old 
Greenbacks himself.” A sharp and unserupnu- 
lous adventurer thonght he saw a road to for- 
tune in this incident; so providing himself 


with some advertisements priuted in the form 
of the greenback bills, and adorned at the 
left-hand end with a portrait of Chief Justice 
Chase, he proceeded to employ the negroes, 
and paid them for their work in these bogus 
bills. He sneceeded for a time; but one day, 
offering one to an old darky, the man handed 
it back, saying, “ No, massa, dat no good.” 

“What a fool you are!” said the adventurer, 
angrily; “don’t you see that that’s Old Green- 
back’s face ?” 

“Yes, massa,” said the negro, “dat’s Old 
Greenback’s face for shuah, but”—a little hes- 
itatingly—“ de rest ob it ain’t a bit like he.” 
WE are indebted to 

the following: 

“Last Christias-day the Episcopal chureh 
here was beautifully decorated—so much so 
that many outsiders came to view it, one of 
whom, as she gazed on its beauties, and inhaled 
the perfume of spruce and pine and balsam, 


a Binghamton lady for 


feelingly remarked: ‘How solemn it smells? 
Some one else observed that she had heard of 
the ‘odor of sanctity, but never knew exact- 
ly, until now, what it was.” 

HERE are a couple of yarns from Connect- 
icut: 

Old Mr. E—— B—— was a very wealthy 


4 


farmer. Hard-working, penurious, and world- 


| ly, he had reached his ninety-sixth year, but 


still persisted in working hard every day. 
One of his neighbors—an excellent man, him- 
self over ninety years old, met him one day, 


| and said: “ Well, Mr. B——, we are getting to 


be pretty old men.” 

“ Not so very old—not so very old,” said the 

| farmer, grufily. 

“But don’t you think,” persisted the other, 
“that we ought to be considering about the 
next world, and what our life will be there? 
We must very soon die, you know.” 

“Don’t know about that—don’t know abont 

| that,” retorted the farmer. “ Very few men 
die at my age.” = 

OLD Squire C — was postmaster, store- 

| keeper, and antocrat of his village. He was 
| the wealthiest man in it, but had the reputa- 
| tion of being also the sharpest and hardest 
man in his dealings with the poor, yet a drunk- 
en loafer in the village once outwitted him. 
This loafer—an old sot, generally known as 
“Sam’—came one day to the store trundling 
a wheelbarrow. The squire was seated on 
the front stoop of his store, and seeing him 
approach, called out: “ Well, Sam, what are 
you after now ?” 

“Why, Squire C ,»’ drawled the old ras- 
cal, most obsequiously, “I want a barrel of 
your best wheat flour, and I want to pay cash 
for it, too.” 

“Oho!” said the squire, “that’s it, is it? 
Well, George”—turning to his clerk—* roll out 

| a barrel of that Genesee flour, and help Sam 


oper a - 
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his wheelbarrow.” This was soon 


un very quietly began to wheel it 
he squire had not received his money, 
,and called: “Sam! 


cash for that 


up at once 
nted to pay 
’ ”? 
wy; 


’drawled Sam, “so I 
, but, you see, I can’t 


off more and 


] 


1@ loai- 


stump-speakers in the 
shington Territory 


ld Oregon politician, who 


| and 
| much 


laughter.) “ Fellow-citizens, I 

of a Sceriptorian, but on 
think if was a mess of potash.” 
applause, enlivened with cat-calls.) 

Next day one of the judge’s party, who had 
heard the speech, but didn’t much like thy 
judge “Well, that’s the last of that man 
in this country. We sha’n’t be troubled With 
You can 
head that Latin parable: 
Srosein,” 


ab not 
reflection | 


(Renewed 


, said: 


him any more. write on his fore- 


Wene, mene, tekel, you 


LorbD BEACONSFIELD, in appointing Canon 
Lightfoot to the see of Durham, the third best 
place of preferment in the Church of Eveland 
340,000 a year), was true to his habit of re- 
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to the Sound. He 
Northern Pacific Railroad 


its failure to build its road across 


ifted over 
the 
Company tol 
among other things, got oft 


| l re: with 


the continent, a1 
| | hould 


lich s be id a 


al twang 
itizens, the promises of that com- 
but when dealing with 
ni d of an after-clap. In 
t, from the time I was a boy up till now I 
lw been afraid of after-claps, and for 
that man in 

they call Esau, who sold his birth- 
(Loud applause 


ery fair, 
lways afra 
ays ‘ 
) 

Ke 


ot disposed to be | 


a mess of possums.” 


| membering literary merit, other things bei 
equal. In connection with Durham a story is 


told of a bishop of that see who died many 


ig 


years ago. He was one of the good old sort, 
who lived literally en prince, and had an ap- 

| preciation of the bright side of life. When 
he was on his death-bed his chaplain was ad- 
ministering spiritual comfort to him, and con- 
solingly remarked: “My lord, you will soon 
change this wicked world for a better home in 
heaven.” 

| The dear old man was deeply moved, and re- 

| plied: “It’s all very well, my dear Sir, but 


| Auchland Castile for me !” 














